Detroit  papers 
ctaim  heavy 
doltar  tosses 
(See  page  11) 

Black  reporters 
cite  problems 
with  sources 
(See  page  12) 

TMC  products 
used  to  beat 
rislug  mail  costs 
(See  page  14) 


MORE  READERS 
THAN 

THE  WALL  STREET 
JOURNAL! 


THE  NATION’S  NEWSPAPER 


TODAf 


BETTER  DEMOS 
THAN  TIME 
AND  NEWSWEEK! 


Category 

Age  25-49 

USA 

TODAY 

61% 

TIME 

58% 

NEWSWEEK 

56% 

Household  Income 
$50,000+ 

32% 

25% 

27% 

Individual  Earned 
Income  $30,000+ 

31% 

21% 

23% 

Colleqe 

Graduated + 

36% 

35% 

34% 

Professional/ 

Managerial 

33% 

30% 

30% 

Top 

Management 

12% 

12% 

12% 

Reside  In 

A/B  Counties 

78% 

79% 

77% 

SOURCE:  SMRB,  19S6 


Doesn’t  nearly  everyone  you  know 
read  USATODAY? 


August  14,  1986 


Scientific  American,  inc. 


has  been  acquired  by 


Veriagsgruppe  Georg  von  Hoitzbrinck  GmbH 


The  undersigned  acted  as  financial  advisor  to 
Scientific  American,  Inc.  in  this  transaction 
and  assisted  in  the  negotiations. 


Salomon  Brothers  Inc 


One  New/  York  Plaza,  New/  York,  New  York  10004 
Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  Dallas,  London  (affiliate) 

Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Tokyo  (affiliate),  Zurich 
Member  of  Major  Securities  and  Commodities  Exchanges. 


We’ve  strengthened  The  New  York  Times 
News  Service.  And  we  tell  you  how  in  our 
new  Guide  for  Editors.  It  tells  what  we 
transmit  and  how  to  find  it,  complete  with 
pull-out  copy-flow  charts,  as  well  as  story 
listings  by  category,  byline  and  slug.  Not 
to  mention  valuable  communications 
information  that  will  make  your  wire  editor’s 
workload  easier. 


This  new  loose-leaf,  nuts-and-bolts  user’s 
manual  is  being  made  available,  free,  to  all 
New  York  Times  News  Service  clients.  We 
will  also  honor  as  many  requests  as  possible 
from  all  editors  and  publishers.  Simply  write 
on  your  letterhead  to  Karl  Horwitz,  President, 
The  New  York  Times  Syndication  Sales 
Corporation,  130  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
New  York  10011. 


iS'eUi  JJork  pincj5 

News  Service 


•  •  ■ 
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SEPTEMBER 

11-14— SNPA,  Leadership  Meeting,  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va. 

15-19— Inter  American  Press  Association,  42nd  General  Assembly,  Four 
Seasons  Hotel,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  Canada. 

18-20 — Independent  Free  Papers  of  America,  Annual  Conference,  Marriott 
Airport  Hotel,  St.  Louis. 

18-21— New  York  Press  Association,  Annual  Fall  Convention,  Lake  Placid 
Hilton,  Lake  Placid,  N.Y. 

20-21 — Wisconsin  Press  Women,  Semi-annual  Conference,  Ambassador 
Hotel,  Milwaukee. 

20-23 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  The  Concourse, 
Madison,  Wise. 

20- 24 — Canadian  Classified  Managers  Association,  Valhalla  Inn,  Thunder 

Bay,  Ontario. 

21- 24 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Western  Region 

Conference,  Tropicana  Resort,  Las  Vegas. 

21- 25 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Annual  Confer¬ 

ence,  Sheraton  Cavalier,  Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan,  Canada. 

23-24 — International  Videotex  Industry  Exposition  and  Conference,  Jacob 
Javits  Convention  Center,  New  York  City 

23- 26— National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  The  Mills  House,  Charles¬ 

ton,  S.C. 

24- 27— National  Newspaper  Association,  Convention,  Opryland  Hotel, 

Nashville. 

24-27— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion,  Sheraton  Station  Square,  Pittsburgh. 

24- 28— Women  in  Communications,  Inc.,  National  Professional  Conference, 

New  York  City. 

25- 26— New  York  State  Dailies  Advertising  Managers,  Fall  Meeting, 

Ramada  Renaissance,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y. 

25-27— Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  and  Marketing  Executives,  Fall 
Meeting,  Ramada  Inn  North,  Tallahassee. 

25-27— New  England  Associated  Press  News  Executives  Associated  Press 
News  Executives  Association,  Fall  Meeting,  Dunfey  Hyannis  Hotel, 
Hyannis,  Mass. 

25-28 — New  England  Newspaper  Operations  Association,  48th  Annual 
Conference,  Sheraton  Islander,  Newport,  R.l. 

30-1 1/1— New  York  State  Associated  Press  Association,  Annual  Meeting,  The 
Otesago,  Cooperstown,  N.Y. 

OCTOBER 

2- 4 — Western  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Sheraton  Hotel,  Mon¬ 

terey,  Calif. 

3- 5 — Foundation  for  American  Communicatons,  Journalism  Ethics  Con¬ 

ference  for  Journalists,  Cosposored  by  the  Detroit  Free  Press, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

4- 7— Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Host  Farm,  Lancaster, 

Pa. 

4- 7— Western  Classified  Advertising  Association,  Annual  Conference, 

Portland  Hilton,  Portland,  Ore. 

5- 7— New  England  Newspaper  Association,  Fall  Meeting,  Basin  Harbor 

Club,  Vergennes,  Vt, 

5-8— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Conference,  Boca 
Raton  Hotel  &  Club,  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

8- 1 1 — Cal-West  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Hyatt  Regency,  Monte¬ 

rey,  Calif. 

9- 10 — Suburban  Newspaper  of  America,  Editorial  Conference,  Hilton 

Bonaventure  Internation,  Montreal. 

SeminarsIWorkshopsIClinics 

SEPTEMBER 

22- 25— ANPA  Management  Development  Workshop,  The  Knickerbocker, 

Chicago. 

28-10/1— American  Press  Institute,  Regional  Workshop  for  Reporters,  Harley 
Hotel,  Atlanta,  East  Point,  Ga. 

28-10/3 — The  Poynter  Institute  to  Media  Studies,  Writing  Center  for  Writers  & 
Editors,  St.  Petersburg. 

28- 10/4 — The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Newspaper  Design/News  & 

Informational  Graphics,  St.  Petersburg. 

29- 10/1 — ANPA/ASNE/APME,  Leadership  in  the  Newsroom,  Omni  Interna¬ 

tional  Hotel,  Norfolk,  Va. 
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news  in  tusbiess  news. 


REUTER 

BUSINESS 

REPORT 


••We  find  Reuter  stories  often  provide  the  best 
business  analysis  of  any  of  the  wire  services. 

Reuters  steps  back  and  takes  a  closer  look  at 
events  which  other  services  only  cover  as 
breaking  news.## 

David  NIcklaus,  Assistant  Business  Editor,  The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 


••Reuters  business  news  has  always  been  a  key 
information  source.  I  rely  on  it  daily.## 

Robert  Ryan,  Vice  President  and  New  York  Foreign  Exchange  Manager, 

Inring  Trust  Company. 


••Keeping  up  with  world  financial  news  is  easy  with 
Reuters.  They’re  on  the  spot  worldwide.## 

Carole  Carmichael,  Business  Editor,  The  Philadelphia  Daily  News. 


Fast,  thorough  and  incisive  business  news  coverage  from  Reuters  has  informed  editors  and 
executives  for  years. 

Now,  the  Reuter  expertise  in  business  news  is  available  to  you  and  your  readers  in  an  exciting  new 
service  designed  specially  for  American  newspapers. 

Our  new  team  of  Reuter  Business  Report  editors  and  reporters  draws  on  our  worldwide  network  of 
correspondents  as  well  as  information  from  securities  and  commodities  exchanges  and  over-the-counter  markets 
to  produce  business  stories  that  explain  and  analyze  the  day’s  events -as  well  as  emerging  trends. 


BREAK/NGNEWS 


Fast,  accurate  and  thorough  coverage  of  all  the  business  events  of  the  day  is 
a  Reuter  hallmark. 


ANALYSIS 


Our  special  Reuter  Business  Report  team,  aided  by  the  Reuter  corps  of  journalists  around 
the  world,  explain  and  analyze  the  news,  providing  the  background  and  context  to  put 
issues  in  perspective  for  your  readers.  Daily,  timely  analyses  are  the  backbone  of  The  Reuter  Business  Report. 

Our  daily  package  of  business  features  informs  and  entertains  your 
readers.  In  addition,  we  provide  weekly  columns 
on  such  topics  as  high  technology,  small  business,  energy,  Washington,  agriculture  and  personal  finance. 


COLUMNS  AND  FEATURES 


‘AT A  GLANCE’ 


Daily  charts  and  “at  a  glance’’  types  of  items  provide  information  quickly  and 
concisely  and  lend  themselves  to  graphic  presentations. 


Join  the  many  newspapers  and  their  business  readers  who  will  be  receiving  The  Reuter  Business  Report 
starting  in  September.  Reuters.  Our  Commitment  is  to  Excellence  in  News. 
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Call  John  DePrez  (212)  603-3572  or  Mary  Ellen  Shearer  (212)  603-3571 
for  a  free  24-hour  sample  of  The  Reuter  Business  Report. 


Reuters  US  Inc,  1700  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10019 


The  4th  Estate 


BACK 

TO 

BOCA 


with  SNPA 

and  E&P’s  October  4 
Conference  Issue! 


By  Doug  Borgstedt 


SOUTHERN  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHER'S 
ASSOCIATION  will  hold  its  annual 
management  conference  at  the  Boca 
Raton  Hotel  &  Club,  Boca  Raton,  Florida, 
October  5-8. 

Your  advertisement  in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
for  October  4  will  give  you  a  strong 
presence  at  SNPA. . .  your  product  or 
service  will  be  "talked  up"  with  the 
"southern  team,"  There  will  be  bonus 
distribution  of  the  10/4  issue  available  to  all 
attendees. 

Advertising  Deadline:  September  26.  For 
advertising  information  call  your  E8<.P 
representative  or  Don  Parvin,  Ad  Manager, 
at  212-675-4380, 

Note:  The  October  4  issue  is  also  an 
advertising  opportunity  to  celebrate 
National  Newspaper  Weekl 


Editor  &  Publisher 

tl  West  19th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y  lOOH 


About  Awards 


NABJ  Awards.  The  National  Association  of  Black  Jour¬ 
nalists  recently  named  Charlayne  Hunter-Gault,  a 
reporter  for  the  MacNeil/Lehrer  Newshour,  as  Journalist 
of  the  Year,  and  posthumously  presented  its  Lifetime 
Achievement  Award  to  James  L.  Hicks,  formerly  of  the 
National  Newspaper  Press  Association,  during  the  associ¬ 
ation’s  llth  Annual  Newsmaker  Convention  in  Dallas. 

Other  first  place  print  award  winners  included:  general 
news,  Leon  Dash  of  the  Washington  Post;  magazine  fea¬ 
ture,  Marilyn  Milloy  of  News  day;  sports,  Susan  Howard 
of  the  Atlanta  Journal;  commentary,  De Wayne  Wickman 
of  the  Gannett  News  Service;  international  reporting, 
Larry  Olmstead  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press;  and  photojour¬ 
nalism,  Ovie  Carter  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Honorary  doctorate  to  Bidder.  P.  Anthony  Bidder, 
president  of  the  newspaper  division  of  Knight-Ridder 
Newspapers,  was  recently  awarded  an  honorary  Doctor  of 
Humane  Letters  degree  from  the  University  of  Santa 
Clara  in  California. 

Literacy  grant  announced.  The  Scripps  Howard  Found¬ 
ation  has  established  the  Charles  E.  Scripps  Award  recog¬ 
nizing  outstanding  literacy  programs  in  America.  A  cash 
award  of  $2,500  a  year  and  a  bronze  plaque  will  be  given  to 
the  newspaper  or  broadcast  station  which  best  promotes 
literacy  in  its  community.  In  addition,  the  Foundation  will 
donate  a  $5,000  special  grant  to  a  literacy  project  or 
program  in  the  community  served  by  the  award  winner. 

Any  literacy  program  sponsored  by  a  newspaper  or 
broadcast  station  (radio  or  television)  which  is  indepen¬ 
dently  or  commonly  owned  is  eligible.  No  network  may 
compete. 

Deadline  for  entries  is  Jan.  15,  1987.  For  entry  blanks 
and  additional  information,  contact  the  Scripps  Howard 
Foundation,  1100  Central  Trust  Tower,  Cincinnatti,  Ohio 
45202. 
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Quality  and  commitment: 
The  best  in  writing. 


“I’m  sort  of  the  back  roads  person 
for  the  AP,”  says  Special 
Correspondent  Jules  Loh.  “I  have 
been  to  every  state,  not  as  a  tourist 
but  as  a  reporter,  talking  to  the 
people.  And  I’m  forever  discovering 
something  about  this  country  that  1 
didn’t  know  before.” 

The  Associated  Press  is  a  news 
organization  that  doesn’t  have  a 
star  system,  but  Jules  Loh  stands 
out.  His  stories,  focused  on  the 
everyday  lives  of  Americans,  often 
show  the  extraordinary  side  of 
ordinary  people.  His  well-crafted 
pieces  have  been  spotlighted  in 


almost  every  newspaper  in  the 
country  and  have  made  his  name 
one  of  AP’s  most  familiar  bylines. 

Loh  is  a  product  of  AP.  He  came 
up  through  the  bureau  system, 
starting  28  years  ago  in  Louisville, 
filing  the  wire.  He’s  spent  his  career 
taking  on  all  kinds  of  news  and 
features  assignments,  routine  and 
special,  to  serve  the  needs  of  the 
thousands  of  member  newspapers 
and  broadcasters  who  own  AP. 

Like  him,  the  2,850  people  who 


staff  AP’s  219  offices  around  the 
world  are  dedicated  to  giving  these 
members  the  highest  quality  service 
in  the  news  industry  —  a  goal  that 
is  a  continuing  commitment  by 
everyone  in  AP. 

“Quality  is  not  something  I 
specifically  think  about  every  time  I 
go  to  work  in  the  morning,”  says 
Loh.  “But  when  you’re  working  with 
people  who  have  a  commitment  to 
excellence  and  to  quality,  the  quality 
comes  out.” 


Ap 


Associated  Press 

Quality.  Commitment. 


Jules  Loh  (left)  talks  with  Teddy  Hayes  in  Sasabe,  Ariz,  Bob  Daugherty 


An  Am 


serving 

Publish 


The  Bear  Island  Mill  is  located 
in  Ashland,  Virginia.  We  own 
and  manage  a  75,000  acre  pine 
plantation  insuring  a  steady 
source  of  wood  supply 


This  refiner  plate  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  thermal- mechanical 
pulp  making  process.  In  build¬ 
ing  the  state-of-the-art  facility, 
which  is  pollution  and  odor 
free.  Bear  Island  was  actively 
involved  in  developing  T.M.P. 
technology. 


NEWSPRINT 


A  modern  plant  with  a  high 

Our  clients  include  some  of  the 

speed  twin- wire  machine  pro¬ 

most  prestigious  publishers  in 

duces  a  sheet  of  superior  quality 

the  United  States.  For  more 

suitable  for  4  color  printing 

information,  contact  us  at  our 

on  modern  heatset,  offset,  and 

corporate  headquarters:  80 

flexography  printing. 

Field  Point  Road,  Greenwich, 

Connecticut  06830,  Telephone 

203- 661- 3344. 

SALES 

LTD. 
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Robert  U.  Brown,  President  James  Wright  Brown 

Ferdinand  C.  Teubner,  Pubiisher  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Illiteracy  statistics 

In  its  argument  over  illiteracy  statistics  and  what  they  mean,  the 
newspaper  business  seems  to  be  debating  the  size  of  the  problem 
instead  of  its  importance. 

It  seems  to  us  that  any  degree  of  illiteracy  in  this  country  is  a 
national  disgrace  and  should  be  cause  for  alarm.  It  shouldn’t  make 
any  difference  whether  we  accept  the  figure  that  10%  of  the  adult 
population  is  functionally  illiterate,  and  then  continue  to  debate 
exactly  what  that  means,  or  we  accept  someone  else’s  research  that 
shows  a  much  higher  percentage.  Our  concern  should  be  that  even  a 
1%  figure  is  too  high  and  we  should  all  be  doing  something  about  it. 

Some  newspapers  are  pursuing  their  own  literacy  programs  and 
one  television  network  (ABC)  is  devoting  time  to  the  problem.  It  is 
not  an  issue  that  can  be  swept  under  the  rug  any  more. 

Get  it  in  writing 

An  important  newspaper  selling  point  —  the  permanence  of  the 
printed  word  —  has  received  a  ringing  testimonial  from  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress. 

A  Washington  public  relations  firm,  Jean  Rainey  Associates,  has 
tabulated  media  mentions  in  congressional  floor  debate,  or  extension 
of  remarks,  for  four  months  with  these  results:  Members  of  Congress 
cited  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  1,301  times  while  broadcasts 
were  named  only  37  times.  l\^y  is  that? 

The  answer  is  that  politicians  cannot  clip  a  broadcast  or  hold  it  in 
their  hands  as  they  can  a  newspaper  clipping.  If  they  quote  a  broad¬ 
cast,  listeners  have  to  take  their  word  for  it.  The  printed  word  is 
there  to  hold,  to  see,  to  quote. 

It  is  the  basic  story  of  newspapers:  The  printed  word  is  the  perma¬ 
nent  record  to  be  clipped  and  saved  and  referred  to,  if  need  be,  at 
one’s  leisure. 

Sears'  commitment 

Sears  Roebuck  &  Co.  invested  over  $500  million  in  newspaper  ROP 
and  newspaper  preprints  in  1985,  a  15%  increase  over  the  previous 
year,  and  has  announced  it  is  still  committed  to  newspapers  as  its 
major  advertising  medium  through  the  use  of  preprints. 

That  is  a  continuing  vote  of  confidence  in  the  newspaper  medium 
by  its  oldest  and  largest  advertising  customer. 

Sears’  manager  of  field  advertising,  sales  and  media  plans  told  the 
newspaper  circulation  managers  this  summer  that  “the  retail  busi¬ 
ness  is  tough  and  going  to  get  tougher”  as  he  asked  for  further 
newspaper  cooperation  in  reaching  customers  particularly  in  the 
development  of  more  detailed  circulation  figures. 

“The  more  explicit  the  information  you  provide  regarding  the 
geographic  and  demographic  composition  of  your  circulation,”  he 
said,  “the  better  your  opportunity  to  receive  an  increased  share  of 
the  Sears  budget.” 

Many  newspapers  have  already  developed  the  circulation  break¬ 
downs  by  Zip  Code  and  the  TMC  programs  which  will  be  of  value  to 
Sears  as  well  as  other  retail  advertisers.  The  Sears  message  will 
prompt  others  to  do  the  same. 
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Newspaper 
Publishers  Association 

6  mo.  avg.  circulation  Dec.  31,  1985—28,029 

The  Oldest  Publishers  and  Advertisers 
Newspaper  in  America 


With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist  established 

March  22, 1884;  Newspaperdom  established  March,  1892; 

the  Fourth  Estate,  March  1,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June 

29,  1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Says  ‘gay’  is  slang,  not  the  oldest  term  for  homosexual 


English  is  the  most  expressive  and 
versatile  language  the  world  has  ever 
had.  The  reason  being,  perhaps,  that 
English  speakers  and  writers  have 
been  ever  eager  to  borrow  from  all 
other  languages  and  dialects,  includ¬ 
ing  slang. 

Even  so,  Roy  Copperud  (Editorial 
Workshop,  E&P,  July  26,  1986) 
should  have  left  that  State  of  Califor¬ 
nia  glossary  buried  at  the  bottom  of 
the  stack,  or,  better  yet,  pitched  it. 

“Gay”  is  not  an  older  term  than 


homosexual,  as  he  says  the  glossary 
says.  And  it  is  certainly  not  standard. 
My  1930  Webster’s  Unabridged  does 
not  include  “gay”  as  even  a  slang 
synonym  for  homosexual.  Neither  is 
there  homosexual  connotation  listed 
under  the  world  “gay.” 

However,  my  1978  Webster’s  Col¬ 
lege  Edition  dictionary  does  give  “5. 
(Slang)  homosexual,”  as  its  last 
definition  of  the  word  “gay.” 

So,  contrary  to  what  was  said  in  the 
column  (and  I’m  not  sure  whether  it 


was  the  glossary  or  Mr.  Copperud 
saying  it),  “py”  is  not  standard,  but 
slang.  And  it  requires  only  five  min¬ 
utes  of  research  to  prove  it  is  a  very 
recent  addition  to  the  language  as 
meaning  homosexual. 

This  raises  the  question:  Were 
those  preparing  the  California  glos¬ 
sary  simply  ignorant,  or  were  they 
“gays”  deliberately  producing  a 
piece  of  propaganda? 

Cal  Sunderland 
Albion,  Neb. 


Concerned  about  adult  Illiteracy 


Having  found  Leo  Bogart’s 
research  useful,  I  was  surprised  at  his 
hasty  rejection  of  illiteracy  figures 
from  Jonathan  Kozol.  Bogart  says  he 
tracked  down  the  source,  to  a  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report  article,  which 
certainly  does  state  that  “only  about 
55%  of  adults  now  look  at  a  newspa¬ 
per  every  day.  Among  persons  in 
their  20s  only  40%  read  newspapers.” 

I  tracked  down  the  exact  date  of  the 
article  quickly  (May  17,  1982) 
because  Kozol  cites  it  in  his  book. 
Illiterate  America.  However,  he 
doesn’t  seem  to  use  those  figures 
from  it.  Instead,  on  a  single  page  he 
cites: 

•The  estimate  from  a  research 
laboratory  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Education. 

•A  separate  estimate  by  the 

Gives  source  for 
DWI  figures 

In  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  Aug.  2, 
George  L.  Garrigues  asks  the  source 
of  a  statistic  regarding  the  number  of 
drunk  drivers  on  American  highways 
on  weekend  nights. 

The  source  is  a  2()-page  publication 
by  Jim  Edgar,  member  of  the  Pres¬ 
idential  Commission  Drunk  Driving 
and  Secretary  of  State  of  Illinois. 

Roger  Simon 
(Simon  is  a  columnist  for  the  Baltimore 
Sun.) 
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department’s  Office  of  Vocational 
and  Adult  Education. 

•A  White  House  press  release. 

•A  report  from  the  National  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Education. 

Their  figures  don’t  agree,  though 
there  are  similarities.  The  way  “func¬ 
tional”  and  “marginal”  illiteracy  are 
defined  is  part  of  the  problem,  Kozol 
notes.  But,  he  adds,  nobody’s 
updated  figures  total  less  than  60  mil¬ 
lion,  conservatively  “well  above  one- 
third  of  all  adult  Americans,”  func¬ 
tional  and  marginal  included.  Add 
10%  who  choose  not  to  read  newspa¬ 
pers.  There  then  are  55%  able  and 
willing  readers. 

The  USN&WR  article  by  Science 
Editor  Stanley  N.  Wellborn  notes  that 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  defines  an 
illiterate  as  someone  at  least  14  years 
old  who  has  not  completed  the  fifth 
grade.  This  results  in  the  impressive 


figure  of  99%  plus  U.S.  literacy. 

I  might  add  that  at  the  university 
level,  USA  Today  is  the  most  popular 
newspaper  with  students,  as  far  as  I 
could  tell.  More  newspapers  need 
writing  coaches  to  keep  reporters 
from  merely  assembling  the  ponder¬ 
ous  prose  of  official  sources,  in  my 
opinion. 

Back  to  illiteracy,  a  major  attack  on 
the  problem  is  being  put  together 
nationally  right  now,  funded  by  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  and  other 
private  sources,  tied  in  with  a  Library 
of  Congress  “Year  of  the  Reader” 
program  for  1987.  Promotional  ideas 
are  available  from  project  director 
Patricia  Abe  (rhymes  with  away)  at 
(415)  788-2573. 

William  R.  Lindley 
(Lindley  recently  taught  at  Boise  State 
University  and  previously  edited  copy 
for  The  Oregonian,  Portland.) 


Gabe  Mirkin's 

HTNKSCLmC 

The  Column  for  High-Energy  Living 

Gabe  Mirkin,  M.D. — radio  personality  and  medical  editor  of  The 
Runner  masazine — cuts  throush  the  hype  to  sive  readers  no- 
nonsense  advice  on  fitness  and  health.  Separates  the  myths  from 
the  facts.  Text  and  Q&A. 

To  order  call  Chuck  Weiss  or  Dan  Barber  in  New  York,  8(X)-972-3550  or 
212-645-30(X)/Bill  Higsinbotham  in  Ft.  Worth,  817-292-8165/ 

Paul  Finch  in  Los  Angeles,  213-852-1579. 

SPEOAL  flAnRES-SffDKAriOn  SALES 

_ 130  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y  10011 _ 
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The  Pulitzer  Prize-winni 


ns:  story 


no  one  wanted  to  lea 


A. 


€>1Q86  Knight-Ridder.  Inc. 

Breakfasts  all  over  Kentucky  the  Herald-Leader.  Angry  fans  led  a  locker  rooms.  Cars  and  speaking 

were  ruined  that  Sunday  Trash  the  Herald-Leacfer"  rally  Sev-  engagements  had  to  be  register^ 

Right  there,  on  the  front  page  of  eral  hundred  canceled  subscriptions,  with  the  University 

Knight-Ridder’s  Lexington  Herald-  Marx  and  York  also  reported  Nationally  similar  soul-search- 

Leader.  was  a  devastating  article  on  athletes  at  other  colleges.  ing  and  changes  took  place  on 

about  a  revered  Kentucky  institution.  A  Chicago  high  school  all- Amer-  many  campuses. 

University  of  Kentucky  oasketbalL  ican  was  promise  $100,000  if  he’d  go  Reporters  Jeffrey  Marx  and 

In  stories  as  painm  to  report  to  one  of  the  Big  Tbn  universities.  Michael  York  work^  for  seven 

as  to  read,  correspondents  Jeffrey  ATexas  junior  college  player  months  and  conducted  more 

Marx  and  Michael  York  told  in  great  was  offered  $50,000  to  transfer  to  than  200  interviews  to  get  this 

detail  how  some  Kentucky  Wildcat  a  four-year  school  story.  Their  effort  won  the  1986 

basketball  players  had  been  paid  Others  said  that  offers  of  $10,000  Puhtzer  Prize  for  Investigative 

to  play  were  common.  Reporting. 

After  games,  wealthy  Wildcat  The  series  prompted  an  impas-  The  ^tors  of  the  Lexington 

boosters  gave  star  players  "hundred  sioned  debate  about  under-the-table  Herald- Leader  knew  this  would 

dollar  handshakes."  Tnere  were  hee  payments  to  players.  The  controversy  be  both  an  important  and  a  very 

meals  and  free  clothes.  led  to  reform.  Paying  cash  to  college  unpopular  series.  Some  news 

These  are  all  serious  violations  players,  once  considered  common-  organizations  wouldn’t  have  risked 

of  NCAA  rules.  place,  even  prestigious  to  some,  lost  reporting  the  story. 

Many  fans  thought  the  payoffs  its  respectability.  •  But  the  Lexington 

were  wrong,  but  the  reaction  of  In  Kentucky  booster  I  RiMl  Herald-Leader  is  a  Knight- 

some  was  to  blame  the  messenger.  groups  were  banned  from  Ridder  newspaper. 

KNIGHT-RIDDER 

We  never  underestimate  the  American  people. 

Knight-Ridder.  winner  of  an  unprecedented  seven  Pulitzer  Prizes  in  1986,  is  a  nationwide  communications  company  with  eight  television 
stations,  cable  systems,  business  information  services  and  28  daily  newspapers. 
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Detroit  papers  claim  heavy  losses 

News  and  Free  Press  say  they  are  losing  $450,000  per  week,  contend  the 
Free  Press  will  have  to  fold  if  a  JOA  is  not  approved  in  the  near  future 


By  James  E.  Roper 

The  Detroit  News  and  Detroit  Free 
Press  say  they  are  losing  a  total  of 
$450,000  a  week  and  hint  broadly  that 
unless  the  Justice  Department  allows 
the  two  papers  to  enter  a  Joint  Oper¬ 
ating  Arrangement,  the  Free  Press 
will  not  survive. 

They  say  losses  of  the  dominant 
News  were  $3.5  million  in  the  first 
half  of  this  year,  while  Free  Press 
losses  were  $8.3  million,  18%  more 
than  in  the  same  period  a  year  ear¬ 
lier  —  and  may  be  up  50%  for  the  full 
year. 

They  say  “no  probable  set  of  devel¬ 
opments  is  likely  to  propel  the  Free 
Press  to  profitability.” 

The  newspapers  say  the  data  shows 
conclusively  that  the  Free  Press  is  a 
failing  paper  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Newspaper  Preservation  Act,  and 
justifies  establishment  of  a  JOA  to 
combine  the  publications’  advertis¬ 
ing,  production  and  circulation 
departments  to  cut  costs. 

They  say  the  arrangement  would 
preserve  “separate  and  independent 
editorial  voices  of  the  Free  Press  and 
the  News  for  at  least  the  next  cen¬ 
tury.” 

The  News  and  Free  Press  submit¬ 
ted  the  figures  jointly  in  asking  Attor¬ 
ney  General  Edwin  Meese  III  to 
approve  a  proposed  JOA  for  the 
papers  without  holding  public  hear¬ 
ings  as  recommended  by  the  Justice 
Department’s  anti-trust  division. 

The  papers  said  that  if  Meese  does 
feel  compelled  to  order  public  hear¬ 
ings  before  an  administrative  law 
judge,  he  should  act  with  “all  speed” 
to  end  uncertainty  about  the  future  of 
newspapers  in  Detroit. 

A  separate  request  by  the  News, 
however,  resulted  in  delaying  the  pro¬ 
cess.  The  paper  asked  the  Justice 
Department  to  keep  confidential  the 
contents  of  150  documents,  or  sets  of 
documents,  that  the  News  already 
had  submitted  to  the  antitrust  divi¬ 
sion. 

The  News  said  public  disclosure  of 


the  documents  would  constitute 
“unwarranted  invasion  of  privacy” 
of  some  individuals  or  would  reveal 
“commercial  or  financial  information 
which  is  privileged  or  confidential.” 

An  index  of  the  affected  documents 
showed  that  they  included  numerous 
memoranda  among  executives  of 
Gannett  Co.  as  the  firm  prepared  to 
buy  the  News  from  the  Evening  News 
Association  early  this  year. 


A  few  concerned  personnel,  but  a 
large  majority  related  to  finance.  One 
covered  “bidding  strategy.”  Another 
was  about  the  return  that  Gannett 
could  expect  to  earn  on  its  investment 
in  the  News;  other  documents  con¬ 
cerned  advertising,  circulation,  news 
and  similar  matters. 

In  response,  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  said  that  because  it  needed  time 
anyway  to  consider  the  request  for 
secrecy,  it  was  extending  until  Sept. 
23  the  time  for  public  comment  on  the 
proposed  JOA. 

Already,  mailed-in  public  comment 
fills  five  fat  folders  at  the  Justice 
Department.  Almost  all  of  it  opposes 
the  proposed  JOA  or  at  least  asks  for  a 
public  hearing. 

Several  hundred  persons  clipped 
and  signed  union-sponsored,  anti- 
JOA  coupons  published  in  newspaper 
advertisements.  A  musical  group, 
“The  Paper  Boys,”  sent  its  senti¬ 
ments  on  a  demonstration  phono¬ 
graph  record  titled  “The  JOA  Blues.” 

Some  letter-writers  were  highly 
emotional.  One  cried:  “You  call  it  a 
JOA,  but  it’s  just  an  old-fashioned 
monopoly.” 

A  75-year-old  woman,  who  said  she 
had  read  the  Free  Press  and  the  (now 


defunct)  Times  since  she  was  a  teen¬ 
ager,  was  “misty  eyed”  at  what  might 
happen  to  the  Free  Press,  one  of  the 
“best  newspapers  ever  published.” 

Another  writer  declared:  “I’ll 
never  read  the  News  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances.” 

Some  of  the  writers  echoed  argu¬ 
ments  made  by  the  assistant  attorney 
general  for  antitrust,  Douglas  H. 
Ginsburg,  who  asked  Attorney  Gen¬ 


eral  Meese  to  order  a  public  hearing  to 
consider  “alternatives”  to  a  JOA, 
asserting  that  it  was  not  certain  that 
the  Free  Press  was  a  failing  paper. 

Ginsburg  had  said  the  Free  Press 
had  a  more  upscale  readership  than 
the  News,  was  gaining  circulation  in 
affluent  areas  more  rapidly  than  the 
News,  and  had  a  chance  to  turn  profit¬ 
able. 

Both  the  News  and  Free  Press,  he 
said,  suffered  from  low  rates  for 
advertising  and  street  sales,  suggest¬ 
ing  that  the  Free  Press,  owned  by 
Knight -Bidder  Newspapers  Inc.,  had 
overspent  itself  into  deficits. 

The  News  and  Free  Press,  in  their 
joint  rebuttal  to  the  Ginsburg  report, 
hinted  at  the  consequences  of  failing 
to  get  a  JOA.  It  said,  “Knight-Ridder 
has  published  in  Detroit  for  46  years 
and  would  prefer  not  to  abandon  this 
area  and  this  newspaper  (the  Free 
Press).” 

At  another  point,  it  declared:  “No 
one,  including  Knight-Ridder,  can  be 
expected  to  continue  to  subsidize  the 
unending  losses  that  now  confront  the 
Free  Press.” 

The  joint  submission  by  Knight- 
Ridder  and  Gannett  also  attacked  the 
(Continued  on  page  32) 


The  News  said  public  disclosure  of  the  documents 
would  constitute  “unwarranted  invasion  of  privacy”  of 
some  individuals  or  would  reveal  “commercial  or 
financial  information  which  is  privileged  or 
confidential.” 


Black  journalists  face  special  problems  with  sources 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Black  journalists  face  two  big  chal¬ 
lenges  in  reporting:  Getting  white 
news  sources  to  take  them  seriously, 
and  black  sources  to  respect  their 
independence. 

Those  problems  were  underlined  at 
three  different  seminars  during  the 
recent  National  Association  of  Black 
Journalists  convention  in  Dallas. 

Again  and  again,  black  journalists 
exchanged  stories  about  white 
sources  —  who  underestimated  their 
ability  —  and  blacks  who  assumed 
they  would  bend  journalistic  objectiv¬ 
ity  to  help  black  causes. 

The  first  problem  is  irritating,  but  it 
can  sometimes  also  be  turned  to  a 
journalist’s  advantage,  said  Ken 
Cooper,  a  political  reporter  for  the 
Boston  Globe. 

“One  (way)  being  black  will  help 
you  is  that  people  underestimate 
you,”  Cooper  said.  “They  meet  you, 
and  start  in  on  a  rap  on  you  and  I 
think,  ‘Oh,  you  think  I’m  stupid  don’t 
you?  Well,  just  wait  until  the  story 
comes  out.  You’ll  be  standing  up 
straight  then.’” 

And  in  a  curious  way.  Cooper 


added,  being  black  has  also  helped 
him  develop  sources  among  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Republicans  —  who  them¬ 
selves  are  a  minority  group  in  the 
heavily  Democratic  state. 


And  in  a  curious  way, 
Cooper  added,  being 
biack  has  aiso  heiped 
him  deveiop  sources 
among  Massachusetts 
Repubiicans  —  who 
themseives  are  a 
minority  group  in  the 
heaviiy  Democratic  state. 


But  black  politicians  and  other 
sources  can  sometimes  present  much 
more  vexing  problems  for  a  black 
reporter.  Cooper  said. 

“I  still  have  black  politicians  asking 
me  for  contributions,  for  help,  and 
asking  me,  ‘Can  you  work  for  me  on 
the  side?”’  Cooper  said. 

Zenobia  Gerald,  a  reporter  for 
Columbia,  S.C.  tv  station  WIS,  said 


black  politicians  often  expect  more 
favorable  coverage  from  black  jour¬ 
nalists. 

“You’re  always  getting  a  sort  of 
subtle  pressure  from  (campaign  aides) 
saying,  you’ve  got  to  come  out  (to  an 
event),  you’ve  got  to  make  this  guy 
look  good,”  she  said. 

Often  the  problem  is  that  campaign 
workers  for  black  candidates  are 
inexperienced  in  working  with  the 
media,  several  reporters  said. 

“The  press  secretary  might  not 
have  the  expertise.  She  might  work 
for  a  church,  and  here  she’s  the  cam¬ 
paign  manager  now,”  said  Kevin 
Merida,  a  political  writer  for  the  Dal¬ 
las  Morning  News. 

“There’s  a  familiarity  factor,”  he 
added.  “They  tend  to  think  you  can 
somehow  help  them  out,  give  them 
advice.” 

Sometimes,  too,  expectations  of 
favorable  coverage  spring  from  a  cer¬ 
tain  pride  among  blacks  that  a  black  is 
in  a  prestigious  position,  reporters 
said. 

Miami  Herald  reporter  Bea  Hines, 
for  example,  said  her  neighbors  were 
delighted  when  she  was  hired,  but  did 
(Continued  on  page  32) 


Sports  reporters  get  failing  grade  in  covering  collegiate  athletics 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Sports  reporters  covering  colle¬ 
giate  athletics  generally  have  turned  a 
blind  eye  to  drug  use  and  illegal  pay¬ 
ments,  an  ex-coach  declared  (Aug. 
15)  at  the  National  Association  of 
Black  Journalists  convention. 

Tates  Locke  is  a  former  Clemson 
basketball  coach  who  has  been  out¬ 
spoken  about  his  admitted  —  and 
frequent  —  illegal  recruiting. 

Locke  said  he  did  not  believe  sports 
reporters  were  unaware  of  those 
violations  —  or  of  continuing  prob¬ 
lems  such  as  drug  abuse  throughout 
collegiate  athletics. 

“It’s  one  of  the  biggest  lies  in  the 
business.  You  guys  are  in  the  locker 
room.  And  (when  I  say),  ‘What’s 
going  on?’  (You  reply),  ‘I  don”t 
know,  I  didn’t  see  anything,”’  Locke 
said. 

“That’s  a  lie,”  he  continued. 
“You  see  what  kind  of  clothes  he 
wears,  you  see  his  car,  you’ve  been  to 
his  room.  And  he  comes  from  the 
Pulpwood  city  limits  —  you  gotta  be 
kidding.” 


Sports  reporters  —  and  black 
sports  reporters  in  particular  —  were 
also  criticized  by  sports  sociologist 
Harry  Edwards. 

Edwards,  who  is  black,  said  the 
black  press  should  be  blasting  the 
exploitation  of  black  athletes  — 
rather  than  applauding  it. 

He  said  blacks  need  to  rid  them¬ 
selves  of  “this  almost  pathological 
emphasis  on  playbooks  rather  than 
textbooks.”  Blacks  should  be  more 
critical  of  their  own  community, 
Edwards  said.  He  complained,  for 
example,  that  it  has  been  white  jour¬ 
nalists  such  as  CBS’  Bill  Moyers  who 
have  done  acclaimed  stories  about 
black  problems. 

“There  are  some  things  the  white 
media  simply  does  not  have  the  moral 
ticket  to  say,”  Edwards,  a  professor 
at  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley,  said. 

And  yet,  he  added,  black  journal¬ 
ists  have  too  often  ignored  those  same 
problems  —  or  blamed  them  totally 
on  racism. 

“This  whole  thing  about  ‘our  drug 
users  are  not  as  numerous  as  your 


drug  users’  is  ridiculous,”  he  said. 

“Let  the  black  athletes  know  that 
the  black  press  is  not  going  to  stand  up 
and  defend  them  when  they  snort  and 
shoot  up  (because)  they  are  role 
models  —  especially  given  what 
Jackie  (Robinson)  did,  what  Joe 
(Louis)  did,”  Edwards  said. 

In  response  to  questions  from  the 
NABJ  members,  Edwards  said  he  had 
few  complaints  about  the  coverage  of 
basketball  player  Len  Bias’  death. 
Several  NABJ  journalists,  on  the 
other  hand,  said  they  detected  notes 
of  racism  and  condescension  in  the 
stories. 

“There’s  no  question  the  racism 
was  there,”  Edwards  said.  “There’s 
no  question  that  the  coverage  would 
have  been  different  if  this  was  Larry 
Bird.  This  is  America,  racism  is  a  fact. 

“But  on  the  whole,”  he  continued, 
“I  think  the  coverage  of  the  Lenny 
Bias  death  (was  fair)  —  at  least  in  the 
sense  of  here  was  a  young  man  who 
was  about  to  get  millions  of 
dollars  .  .  .  and  yet  was  not  smart 
enough  not  to  throw  that  all  away.” 
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The  lighter  side  of  the  law 

Los  Angeles  Daily  Journal  columnist  Milt  Policzer  delights  readers 
with  his  irreverent  commentary  on  lawyers  and  the  courts 


By  M.L.  Stein 

For  the  most  part,  the  editorial  con¬ 
tent  of  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  Journal 
consists  of  legal  notices,  court  calen¬ 
dars  and  some  excellent  staff-written 
stories  on  various  aspects  of  the  law. 

The  exception  to  this  rather  sober 
array  is  the  “From  the  Courts”  col¬ 
umn  by  Milt  Policzer  whose  view  of 
the  law  may  be  irreverent,  biting, 
incredulous,  funny  or  all  of  the  above. 

A  lawyer  who  has  labored  mightily 
to  produce  a  voluminous  civil  com¬ 
plaint  may  see  his  legal  jargon  and 
convoluted  phrasing  gleefully  played 
for  laughs. 

The  wife  of  a  man  who  went  on  a 
murderous  shooting  spree  at  a 
McDonald’s  restaurant  sued  the 
chain,  alleging  that  his  behavior  was 
caused  by  the  monosodium  glutamate 
he  had  eaten  in  the  food  there.  The 
complaint  also  blamed  the  construc¬ 
tion  company,  which  the  gunman  had 
worked  for,  saying  he  had  been  ex¬ 
posed  to  poisonous  chemicals. 

Wrote  Policzer:  “This  particular 
wrongful  death  concept  is  clearly  one 
whose  time  has  come.  There  are  peo¬ 
ple  being  driven  crazy  by  all  sorts  of 
things  in  modern  society. 

“Why  sue  John  Hinckley’s  psy¬ 
chiatrist  when  you  could  sue  Jodie 
Foster?  Heck,  she’s  probably  got  a  lot 
more  money.  And  there  are  lots  of 
harmful  products  that  most  likely  are 
responsible  for  the  bulk  of  crime 
today. 

“Take  those  little  tissue  things 
you’re  supposed  to  put  on  toilet  seats. 
Think  of  the  people  that  must  have 
been  driven  to  violence  when  they 
tear  apart  or  fall  into  the  bowl.  The 
manufacturer  should  be  sued. 

“Or  how  about  ice-cream  purvey¬ 
ors?  Now  there’s  an  insidious 
product.  Think  of  all  the  clothes  that 
have  lost  their  value  because  ice¬ 
cream  eaters  can  no  longer  fit  into 
them.  There  are  definite  damages 
here  .  .  .  .” 

A  petition,  filed  by  a  Beverly  Hills 
lawyer  on  behalf  of  a  director  of 
Groucho  Marx  Productions  Inc., 
noted  that  the  only  two  directors  of 
the  company  seem  unable  to  conduct 
their  business  because  “Erin  Flem¬ 
ming  (sic)  summarily  refuses  to  take 
any  action  with  respect  to  the  corpo- 


Milt  Policzer 


ration  that  is  otherwise  supported  by 
the  other  Director.” 

Concluded  Policzer:  “Groucho 
would  be  pleased.” 

In  another  piece,  the  columnist 
mused  that  a  $l-million-plus  suit 
involving  golf  balls  from  a  driving 
range  landing  on  private  property 
could  have  been  resolved  without  liti¬ 
gation. 

“Now  there’s  nothing  inherently 
wrong  with  suing  a  golf  course  opera¬ 
tor  who  insists  on  allowing  really  bad 
players  onto  its  property,”  he 
observed  .  .  .  “but  there  are  alterna¬ 
tive  solutions  ...  for  example:  The 
placement  of  trampolines  at  the  prop¬ 
erty  boundary  line.  The  trampolines 
would  obviously  be  placed  on  their 
sides  so  that  balls  reaching  the  prop¬ 
erty  would  immediately  rebound  back 
at  the  people  who  hit  them  .  .  .  .” 

Even  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  is 
not  immune  from  Policzer’s  jabs. 

In  a  recent  decision,  the  high  court 
upheld  Maine’s  ban  on  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  golden  shiners,  a  species  of 
minnow  used  as  live  bait  in  sports 
fishing. 

Noting  that  Justice  John  Paul  Ste¬ 
vens  began  his  dissent  with  the  line: 
“There  is  something  fishy  about  this 
case,”  Policzer  commented: 

“Sigh.  Here’s  a  golden  opportunity 
for  some  fine  literary  work  and  Jus¬ 
tice  Stevens  gives  us  ‘something 
fishy.’  No  wonder  he  was  alone  in  his 
dissent.  We  should  expect  more  than 
triteness  from  the  members  of  our 
highest  court.  We  expect  to  see  some 


law  review  articles  on  this.” 

The  writer  then  offered  alternative 
openers  such  as  “Lady  Liberty  is 
sporting  a  golden  shiner  today.” 

“What’s  the  point  of  having  a 
stream  of  commerce  if  you  can’t  fish 
in  it.” 

The  slightly  built,  35-year-old 
Policzer,  whose  column  is  carried  five 
days  a  week  by  the  Daily  Journal,  the 
country’s  largest  legal  daily,  can  whip 
through  a  complaint  with  the  skill  of  a 
lawyer,  which  he  happens  to  be. 

“But  I’ve  always  wanted  to  be  a 
writer,”  he  told  E&P. 

Actually,  he  earned  credentials  in 
journalism  before  he  got  into  law. 

After  growing  up  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
he  graduated  from  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity’s  Medill  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism.  He  spent  two  years  as  a  Los 
Angeles  Herald  Examiner  reporter 
before  attending  the  Southwestern 
University  College  of  Law  in  Los 
Angeles. 

Policzer  was  admitted  to  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  bar  but  his  only  legal  experi¬ 
ence  was  in  representing  a  consumer- 
advocate  organization  in  Salt  Lake 
City. 

It  took  only  a  year  of  that  to  con¬ 
vince  him  that  journalism  was  where 
he  belonged,  he  recalled. 

So  it  was  back  to  Los  Angeles  and  a 
reporting  stint  with  the  Daily  Journal, 
where  he  also  developed  the  column 
in  1981.  A  year  later  he  went  off  the 
payroll  and  began  freelancing  the  col¬ 
umn  on  a  contract  basis  for  the  paper. 
He  also  strings  for  Forbes  magazine 
and  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

“It  started  out  as  a  news  briefs 
column  but  I  kept  turning  up  sillier 
and  sillier  things,”  Policzer  said. 

Most  of  his  column  ideas  come 
from  reading  complaints  and  appel¬ 
late  decisions. 

“Between  200  and  300  suits  are 
filed  in  downtown  Superior  Court 
alone  and  I  at  least  glance  at  every  one 
of  them,”  Policzer  disclosed. 

The  glancing  takes  place  in  a  court¬ 
house  room  divided  by  a  curtain  in  an 
area  where  civil  weddings  are  per¬ 
formed. 

“Quite  often  the  couple  needs  a 
witness  and  I’m  asked,”  the  writer 
smiled.  “My  name  is  on  an  awful  lot 
of  marriage  documents.” 

(Continued  on  page  27) 
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Goodbye  to  the  USPS 

Dailies  are  developing  alternate  delivery  systems  for  their  TMC  products 
as  a  way  to  beat  the  rising  costs  and  regulations  of  the  U.S.  mail 


By  Debra  Gersh 

Rising  postal  rates  and  changing 
regulations  regarding  usage  of  sec¬ 
ond-class  mail  have  led  many  news¬ 
papers  to  find  alternative  means  of 
delivering  their  TMC  products,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Bill  Eisenbeiss,  vice  pres¬ 
ident  and  advertising  director  at  the 
Virginian-Pilot  and  the  Ledger-Star 
in  Norfolk,  Virginia. 

Eisenbeiss,  moderating  a  panel  on 
approaches  to  alternate  distribution 
of  TMC  products  at  the  International 
Newspaper  Advertising  and  Market¬ 
ing  Executives  summer  meeting  in 
Vancouver,  B.C.,  attributed  the  shift 
away  from  using  second  class  for 
TMC  products,  in  part,  to  the  deci¬ 
sion  by  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  Board 
of  Directors  in  June  that  changed  the 
rules  regarding  requirements  for  sec¬ 
ond-class  status,  which  came  on  top 
of  postal  rate  increases. 

In  addition,  he  said,  there  is 
another  new  rule  in  the  works  that 
would  eliminate  second  class  as  a 
means  of  distributing  TMC  products. 
The  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  is  appealing  that,  he  said, 
adding  a  decision  is  not  expected  until 
1987. 

“Anticipating  the  U.S. 
Postai  Service  ruie 
change,  we  started 
converting  from  100% 
second-ciass  maii 
deiivery  to  our  own,  ali- 
adult  deiivery  force . . . 

Eisenbeiss  said  his  company's 
TMC  product.  Extra,  has  a  112,500 
distribution,  of  which  104,000  are 
delivered  by  a  separate  alternate 
delivery  carrier  force.  The  remaining 
8,500  are  delivered  by  third-class  mail 
to  the  most  rural  and  remotely  popu¬ 
lated  areas  of  the  market. 

“Anticipating  the  U.S.  Postal  Ser¬ 
vice  rule  change,  we  started  convert¬ 
ing  from  100%  second-class  mail 
delivery  to  our  own,  all-adult  delivery 
force  —  a  group  which  is  completely 
separate  from  our  paid  subscriber  car¬ 
rier  force  —  about  10  months  ago,” 
he  said. 

Cost  of  delivery  by  carrier  is  16.7 


cents  each,  placing  it  between  sec¬ 
ond-class  rates,  costing  14.5  cents 
each  to  deliver,  and  third-class  rates, 
averaging  20.7  cents  each,  he  said. 

Instead  of  mailing  labels,  address 
cards  —  also  known  as  detached 
labels  —  are  placed  in  Extra’s  poly 
bags  at  the  time  of  delivery.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Eisenbeiss,  carriers  prefer 
dealing  with  the  cards  rather  than  try¬ 
ing  to  keep  the  papers  in  correct  deliv¬ 
ery  sequence,  and  time  is  saved 
between  printing  and  pickup  because 
the  TMC  papers  do  not  have  to  be  run 
through  a  labeling  machine. 

“No  advertisers  have  dropped  out 
because  of  our  shift  from  the  Post 
Office  to  our  own  carrier  force,”  he 
said.  “In  fact,  with  the  format  change 
to  entertainment,  we  have  added  ROP 
volume  recently.”  In  1985,  Extra 
averaged  12  ROP  pages  and  nine 
inserts  per  week. 

John  Luby,  circulation  director  at 
the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer, 
stressed  the  importance  of  circulation 
and  advertising  departments  working 
together  to  make  alternate  delivery 
systems  work. 

“Back  in  1980  and  1981  as  we  laid 
our  plans  for  our  shopper  and  alter¬ 
nate  delivery  operation,  we  asked 
ourselves  how  any  new  competitor  in 
Charlotte  could  think  they  could  be 
successful,”  Luby  said.  “After  all, 
we  had  over  70%  penetration  in  the 
market  with  our  two  newspapers  (the 
a.m.  Observer  was  merged  with  the 
p.m.  Charlotte  News  last  November) 
and  could  reach  every  household  in 
the  county  with  third-class  mail.” 

But,  he  added,  there  were  problems 
such  as  the  advertisers’  conception 
that  News  circulation  was  “almost 
totally  duplicated”  in  the  Observer. 
There  was  also  the  fact  that  the  papers 
had  only  three  pre-print  zones  with  a 
higher  CPM  rate  in  the  smaller  zones, 
and  while  newspaper  rates  were  com¬ 
petitive,  they  had  to  charge  $90  per 
thousand  for  third-class  mail  in  order 
to  reach  non-subscribers. 

“We  began  mailing  what  was  then  a 
shopper  product.  Good  Neighbor,  to 
approximately  30,000  Charlotte 
homes  in  1981,”  Luby  continued. 
“Our  plans  called  (for  us)  to  go  with  a 
carrier  delivery  operation,  but  to  mail 
the  shopper  until  we  completed  our 
work  on  the  alternate  delivery  lay¬ 
out.” 

The  system,  Knight  Publishing 


Company  Distribution  (KPCD),  was 
rolled  out  in  three  phases  over  six 
months  to  cover  the  non-subscriber 
homes  in  most  of  the  county,  and  by 
September  1982,  75,000  non-sub¬ 
scriber  homes  were  reached  every 
Wednesday,  he  said. 

To  overcome  the  duplication  mis¬ 
conception  by  advertisers,  KPCD 
was  tied  only  to  non-subscribers  to 
the  Observer,  Luby  said.  In  addition, 
newspaper  pre-print  rates  were  left 
alone,  but  they  went  with  a  low 
rate  —  $25  per  thousand  —  for  the 
non-subscribing  homes,  “which  pro¬ 
vided  the  total  market  users  with  a 
very  competitive  combined  rate.” 

Cost  of  deiivery  by 
carrier  is  16.7  cents 
each,  piacing  it  between 
second-ciass  rates, 
costing  14.5  cents  each 
to  deiiver,  and  third- 
ciass  rates,  averaging 
20.7  cents  each 
to  deiiver,  he  said. 

KPCD  was  expanded  to  twice- 
weekly  in  April  1983,  and  the  current 
system  was  completed  that  year  with 
a  package  that  sells  “100%  saturation 
coverage  to  small,  non-newspaper 
users,  who  would  like  to  reach  a  5,0(X) 
household  area  around  their  store 
using  8.5-by-l  1-inch  printed  sheets  of 
paper,”  Luby  said. 

“This  has  been  very  successful  for 
us,”  he  continued.  “We  get  a  retailer 
into  a  Charlotte  Observer  product, 
and  then  move  on  to  Mecklenburg 
Neighbors,  a  combination  news  and 
advertising  product  that  is  successor 
to  our  original  shopper,  and  then  in 
some  cases  on  to  full-run  advertis¬ 
ing.” 

Because  the  lightweight  sheets  of 
paper  could  not  be  inserted  into  the 
Observer,  and  newspaper  routes 
could  not  be  zoned  down  enough  to 
the  small  areas,  third-day  distribution 
in  plastic  bags  on  Tuesdays  was 
implemented. 

Those  problems  were  solved,  how¬ 
ever,  by  moving  the  routes  from  cor¬ 
ner  drops  to  distribution  centers  and 
by  purchasing  a  letter  stuffer  that  put 
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the  sheets  into  a  jacket  that  can  be 
inserted  into  both  the  newspaper  and 
the  KPCD  package,  Luby  said, 
adding  that  the  Tuesday  deliveries 
were  then  discontinued. 

“This  part  of  operation  has  brought 
in  over  $50,000  in  revenue  in  each 
year  since  we  implemented  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  will  continue  to  do  so  this 
year,”  he  said.  “In  1986  we  expect 
better  than  70%  of  that  revenue  to 
drop  to  the  bottom  line.” 

Community  Life,  the  TMC  product 
of  the  Corpus  Christi  (Tex.)  Caller 
and  Times,  was  intially  distributed  as 
a  zoned  section  of  the  Thursday 
morning  Caller,  although  non-sub¬ 
scriber  distribution  was  later  estab¬ 
lished  by  carrier  overthrow  (known 
among  the  carriers  as  “dumpster 
delivery”),  said  Warren  Smith,  the 
papers’  advertising  director. 

In  late  1981,  distribution  shifted  to 
third-class  mailing,  and  by  March 
1982,  the  mail  portion  reached  80,0(X) 
pieces.  Smith  said. 

But  mail  costs  were  running  over 
budget,  and  distribution  costs  soared 
as  added  insert  sales  put  the  product 


over  the  postal  “pound  rate,”  he  con¬ 
tinued. 

Exploring  the  option  of  carrier 
delivery  to  all  non-subscribers  on 
routes,  including  apartments,  showed 
savings  of  about  $207,012  a  year  over 
the  existing  distribution  system. 
Smith  said.  While  the  advantages 
were  low  cost,  having  carriers  who 
know  who  non-subscribers  are  and 
having  no  need  for  a  separate  delivery 
force,  there  was  still  the  disadvantage 
of  having  advertisers  who  doubt  the 
quality  of  distribution  based  on  previ¬ 
ous  experience.  Smith  said. 

A  second  alternative  was  to  change 
the  strategy  of  the  TMC  product, 
making  it  more  shopper-like  in  deliv¬ 
ering  it  to  all  city  households.  Smith 
continued.  Although  under  this 
method  apartments  would  be  deliv¬ 
ered  and  the  company  would  be 
neither  dependent  on  the  mail  nor 
limited  by  postal  restrictions,  cost 
savings  were  much  lower,  showing 
savings  per  year  at  $30,524  over  the 
current  distribution  method. 

Like  the  others,  the  Sacramento 
(Calif.)  Bee  saw  the  handwriting  on 


the  post  office  wall  regarding  second- 
class  postal  rates,  said  advertising 
director  Gene  Grant. 

The  Bee’s  non-subscriber  product 
runs  about  36-42  pages  with  pre¬ 
prints,  Grant  said.  In  mid-January 
standards  for  success  were  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  Alternate  Distribution 
Systems  (ADS),  which  included  97% 
successful  delivery  and  the  ability  to 
control  costs. 

The  product  is  now  delivered  in 
poly  bags  on  porches  by  carriers  aged 
14-to-19-years-old,  and  costs  about 
12.5  cents  to  deliver  each  week. 
Using  third-class  mail  would  now  cost 
between  32-34  cents,  he  said. 

The  Bee,  however,  added  a  very 
unique  feature  to  ADS  —  a  major 
user  steering  committee  made  up  of 
the  largest  advertisers,  who  provide 
early  and  frequent  input.  Grant  con¬ 
tinued. 

By  late  August  some  92,000  homes 
will  be  reached  via  ADS,  Grant  said, 
and  in  1987  a  major  study  of  the  feasi¬ 
bility  of  Sunday  delivery,  a  need  not 
being  filled  by  anyone  else,  will  begin. 


Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  drops  tobacco  ads 


By  Debra  Gersh 

The  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  has 
announced  that  it  will  no  longer 
accept  advertising  for  cigarettes  or 
other  tobacco  products,  and  called 
upon  the  Canadian  government  to  ban 
brand-name  promotion  of  such  prod¬ 
ucts. 

The  declaration  came  in  the  paper’s 
lead  editorial  on  Wednesday,  Aug. 
27,  and  was  effective  immediately. 

The  decision  came  entirely  from 
the  editorial  board  of  the  paper  to  help 
bring  public  awareness  to  the  issue, 
and  as  a  symbolic  gesture  in  its  own 
fight  against  smoking,  said  marketing 
director  Mike  Soliman.  In  April,  the 
paper’s  entire  building  became  non¬ 
smoking,  with  smoking  allowed  only 
in  designated  areas. 

“We’re  trying  to  urge  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  look  into  the  issue  and  ban 
(tobacco)  advertising  as  it  did  with 
television  about  10  years  ago,”  Soli¬ 
man  said.  “We’re  really  trying  to  get 
the  public  interested  and  aware  of  the 
issue,  and  pressure  the  government  to 
take  the  issue  seriously.” 

Soliman  stressed  that  the  advertis¬ 
ing  really  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
decision,  which  will  amount  to  losses 
of  just  over  $100,000  —  less  than  1% 
of  the  Globe  and  Mail’s  total  ad 
revenues. 

The  Globe  and  Mail  editorial  urging 
the  government  ban  read,  in  part,  “It 


is  a  standing  joke,  though  darkly  so, 
that  the  tobacco  makers  have  sworn 
to  conform  to  the  Canadian  Code  of 
Advertising  Standards,  which  tells 
them  in  clause  1 1  not  to  ‘depict  situa¬ 
tions  which  might  encourage  inappro¬ 
priate,  unsafe  or  dangerous  prac¬ 
tices.’ 

“If  the  industry  were  to  abide  by 
clause  11,  it  would  stop  promoting 
tobacco  altogether. 


The  decision  came 
entirety  from  the 
editoriai  board  of  the 
paper  to  heip  bring 
pubiic  awareness  to  the 
issue,  and  as  a  symboiic 
gesture  in  its  own  fight 
against  smoking. 


“And  that  is  precisely  what  it 
should  do.  Since  it  will  not  do  so 
voluntarily,  the  federal  government 
should  take  the  lead  in  passing  a  ban 
on  the  brand-name  promotion  of 
tobacco  products,  whether  in  print, 
on  billboards  or  through  sponsorship 
of  athletic  and  artistic  events. 

“In  urging  this  move,  we  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  argument  that,  since  tobacco 
is  legal,  its  promotion  should  be  legal. 


But  tobacco  is  legal  only  because  it 
was  introduced  before  its  full  effects 
were  known. 

“The  logic  of  this,  of  course,  is  that 
tobacco  should  be  banned.  But  we 
must  live  in  the  real  world.  However 
desirable  a  ban  might  be  in  theory,  in 
practice  it  would  simply  be  unen¬ 
forceable. 

“The  same  argument  cannot  be 
made  against  a  ban  on  the  promotion 
of  brand  names.  This  would  be 
enforceable,  with  the  obvious  excep¬ 
tion  of  ads  in  imported  periodicals. 

“Why  single  out  tobacco? 
Because,  unlike  even  alcohol,  whose 
abuse  can  destroy  the  lives  of  drink¬ 
ers  and  create  other  victims,  tobacco 
is  unsafe  when  used  precisely  the  way 
the  manufacturer  intends. 

“The  industry  would  have  us 
believe  that  tobacco  advertising  is 
intended  only  to  make  existing  smok¬ 
ers  switch  brands,  but  this  is  self- 
serving  nonsense.  Advertising  cre¬ 
ates  markets,  always  has. 

“We  do  not  suggest  a  ban  lightly. 
Nor  have  we  lightly  taken  our  own 
decision,  effective  today,  to  refuse 
advertisements  promoting  tobacco  in 
The  Globe  and  Mail.  There  must  be  a 
compelling  public  interest  before  a 
government,  or  a  newspaper,  should 
take  the  extraordinary  step  of  pre¬ 
venting  a  legal  product’s  promotion. 
We  believe  that  interest  here  is  unde¬ 
niable.” 
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Sears  remains  committed  to  preprints 

But  the  nation's  largest  retailer  says  newspapers  have  to 
make  their  circulation  more  ‘flexible’  to  keep  their  share  of  Its  business 


By  M.L.  Stein 

As  Sears  Roebuck  &  Co.  observes 
its  100th  anniversary  of  merchandis¬ 
ing  this  year,  newspaper  preprints 
will  continue  to  be  the  chain’s  major 
advertising  medium,  a  company  offi¬ 
cial  told  the  International  Circulation 
Managers  Association  meeting  in 
Seattle  June  29. 

Dale  Buchtel  noted  that  last  year 
Sears  invested  over  $500  million  in 
newspaper  ROP  and  preprints,  a  15% 
hike  over  1984,  but  he  reported  that 
sales  results  were  “disappointing.” 

“The  retail  business  is  tough  and 
it’s  going  to  get  tougher,”  warned 
Buchtel,  Sears  manager  of  field 
advertising,  sales  and  media  plans. 
For  that  reason,  he  continued,  news¬ 
papers  are  being  asked  to  cooperate  in 
Sears’  new  sales  strategy  of  reaching 
“core  customers.” 

Buchtel  was  a  panelist  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Circulation’s  Role  in  Advertis¬ 
ing  Marketing. 

He  said,  newspapers  are  “cost  pro¬ 
hibitive”  in  reaching  Sears’  core  cus¬ 
tomers  unless  circulation  is  flexible 
enough  to  eliminate  the  majority  of 
unproductive  households. 

What  Sears  wants  from  newspa¬ 
pers,  Buchtel  said,  is  the  following: 


Newspapers  are  being 
asked  to  cooperate  in 
Sears’  new  sales  strategy 
of  reaching  “core 
customers.” 


•  Audited  circulation  by  Zip  Code. 

•  Circulation  broken  down  by 
home  delivery  and  street  sales  by  Zip 
Code. 

•  The  ability  to  tailor  or  reduce 
preprint  distribution  in  out-of-market 
areas  with  high  duplication. 

•  Implementation  of  merge/purges 
of  subscriber  files  with  Sears  credit 
customer  file  to  identify  Sears  cus¬ 
tomers  who  are  non-subscribers. 

•  The  ability  to  implement  selective 
TMC  programs. 

“The  more  explicit  the  information 
you  provide  regarding  the  geographic 
and  demographic  composition  of  your 
circulation,  the  better  your  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  receive  an  increased  share  of 


the  Sears  budget,”  Buchtel  declared. 

He  said  that  one  of  the  main  objec¬ 
tives  of  Sears’  “New  Century”  mar¬ 
keting  campaign  is  to  get  more  “core 
customers”  into  the  stores:  those 
who  have  a  Sears  credit  card  and/or 
are  regular  catalog  shoppers. 

There  also  is  an  emphasis  in  promo¬ 
tional  programs  to  include  a  greater 
number  of  “female-oriented,  high- 
purchase  incidence  items,”  the 
speaker  said. 

The  Sears  executive  disclosed  that 
his  company’s  evaluation  of  circula¬ 
tion  is  no  longer  based  on  the  number 
of  copies  delivered  or  audience  size. 

“The  evaluation  of  our  advertising 
has  been  expanded  to  include  careful 
consideration  of  the  quality  of  the 
audience  we  reach  in  light  of  Sears 
marketing  objectives  and  sales 
return,”  Buchtel  stated. 

It  is  critical,  he  continued,  for  the 
advertising  message  to  target  the 
“most  productive  households”  in 
each  market. 

Buchtel  noted  that,  typically.  Sears 
gets  65%  of  its  retail  sales  from  50%  of 
the  households  in  the  market.  Within 
that  50%  are  an  even  lesser  number  of 
the  stores’  core-customer  house¬ 
holds,  which  provide  a  disproportion¬ 
ate  share  of  total  sales,  he  added. 

“We  must  find  a  way  to  reach  more 
core  customers  within  available 
advertising  dollar  budgets,”  Buchtel 
declared. 

With  its  Sears  Newspaper  Analysis 
Program  (SNAP),  the  company 
intends  to  closely  target  print-distri¬ 
bution  patterns  and  expenses  to  sales 
so  a  larger  share  of  its  advertising  will 
reach  core  customers,  according  to 
Buchtel. 

He  also  suggested  that  newspapers 
begin  now  to  identify  advertisers’ 
future  needs  in  Zip  Code  circulation. 

“Zip  Code  circulation  is  currently 
the  need  that  will  answer  most  retail 
advertisers’  needs,”  Buchtel  said. 
“But  what  about  the  future?  As  cus¬ 
tomers’  buying  habits  become  more 
segmented,  the  need  for  finite  circula¬ 
tion  information  will  increase.  Will 
the  future  of  circulation  measurement 
be  the  nine-digit  Zip,  carrier  route, 
census  tract  or  what?” 

Buchtel  lauded  the  newspaper 
industry’s  response  to  Sears’  needs  in 
the  last  two  years  as  “outstanding.” 

Saying  that  newspapers  are  impor¬ 
tant  to  Sears,  Buchtel  urged  more 


flexible  distribution  options  to  help 
the  company  attain  its  sales  objective. 
“Identifying  the  value  of  your  circula¬ 
tion  is  critical  to  this  goal,”  he  pointed 
out. 

Another  panelist,  Robert  C.  Ballan- 
tine,  advertising  director  of  the  Wor¬ 
cester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and  Gazette, 
said  it  was  important  that  a  newspa¬ 
per’s  advertisers  understand  the 
mechanics  of  distributing  inserts 
through  a  circulation  system. 

“This  requires  knowledge  of  our 
distribution  patterns  (and)  the  rea¬ 
sons  why  there  are  deadlines  that 
should  be  adhered  to,”  he  continued. 


The  Sears  executive 
disclosed  that  his 
company’s  evaluation  of 
circulation  is  no  longer 
based  on  the  number  of 
copies  delivered  or 
audience  size. 


The  information  enables  the  paper 
to  guarantee  an  advertiser  distribu¬ 
tion  of  his  inserts  to  the  area  he 
requires  on  the  day  he  prefers,  Ballan- 
tine  explained. 

“It  is  important  for  the  district 
managers,  or  distributors,  to  under¬ 
stand  the  importance  of  an  insert  to 
advertisers,  and  how  the  marketing 
and  sales  structure  of  the  advertiser  is 
affected  if  there’s  a  problem  with  the 
proper  distribution  of  a  preprint,”  he 
said. 

In  Worcester,  the  speaker  related, 
several  of  his  newspaper’s  executives 
take  part  in  a  management  training 
program  that  involves  “hands-on” 
experience  in  other  divisions. 

One  result,  he  said,  is  a  preprint 
distribution  package  for  the  Telegram 
and  Gazette’s  market  area. 

“We  have  aligned  our  distribution 
pattern  ...  to  maximize  our  adver¬ 
tiser  needs,”  Ballantine  explained. 
“We  also  have  done  away  with  the  so- 
called  ‘minimums’  that  other  news¬ 
papers  seem  to  feel  is  necessary 
....  This  has  enabled  us  to  eliminate 
the  vast  majority  of  inserts  that  would 
be  handled  throughout  the  various 
weeklies  in  everybody’s  suburban 
areas.” 
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ROP  vs.  preprints:  Sears  test  inconclusive 


By  Debra  Gersh 

Sears  has  recently  completed  two 
sets  of  tests  using  ROP  advertising 
instead  of  preprints  in  two  of  its 
Northeast  district  markets  —  Syra¬ 
cuse,  New  York  and  Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 

Tom  Wood,  Sears  advertising  man¬ 
ager  for  the  district,  however,  said  he 
was  not  exactly  bowled  over  by  the 
results. 

“We  worked  up  a  plan  that  took  the 
normal  Sears  printed  booklet  —  10- 
inches-by-lO-inches  on  its  printed 
surface  —  and  translated  it  into  the 
square  inches  equivalent  in  ROP,” 
said  Robert  Hennessey,  advertising 
director  at  the  Syracuse  Herald-Jour¬ 
nal  and  Post  Standard.  “We  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  seven  full-page 
ROP  and  two  90-inch  ads  would 
equate  to  the  approximate  number  of 
square  inches,  and  still  give  Sears  the 
opportunity  to  departmentalize  each 
page. 

“There  are  other  equations  we 
could’ve  used,  but  this  was  about  the 
right  mix  to  satisfy  Sears,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “We  also  talked  to  them  about 
the  ability  to  take  menswear  items 
and  separate  them  (from  the  other 
sections),  targeting  the  male  audience 
on  the  sports  pages. 

“I  think  Syracuse,  like  most  other 
newspapers,  has  been  feeling  the  loss 
of  black  and  white  ROP  space  from 
Sears  and  other  major  retailers  into 
preprints,”  Hennessey  said.  “I 
sensed  that  this  was  a  good  time  to 


approach  Sears  with  the  test. 

“I  felt  it  was  time  to  really  push  for 
the  test,”  he  added.  “Sears  has  been 
(advertising)  in  booklets  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  I  felt  the  novelty  might 
be  wearing  off.” 

So  Sears  contracted  for  two  test 
runs  in  the  Syracuse  and  Springfield 
newspapers,  the  first  running  July  30, 
and  the  second  August  13.  Sears  paid 
the  going  rate  in  both  markets;  no 
special  “test  discounts”  were 
offered,  and  sales  were  compared  to 
other  markets  in  the  district  that  con¬ 
tinued  advertising  through  preprints. 


Basically,  Wood  said, 
the  added  cost  of 
running  ROP  as 
opposed  to  preprints  did 
not  pay  off  in  increased 
sales. 


The  final  results,  however,  were 
largely  inconclusive,  said  Wood. 
Although  he  declined  to  mention  spe¬ 
cifics,  Wood  said  in  the  first  test,  one 
market  did  better  than  the  other,  and 
in  the  second  test  the  lackluster  mar¬ 
ket  had  much  the  same  showing  while 
the  one  that  had  done  better  did  not  do 
as  well  again. 

Basically,  Wood  said,  the  added 
cost  of  running  ROP  as  opposed  to 
preprints  did  not  pay  off  in  increased 
sales. 


“After  the  second  time,  I  feel  fairly 
satisfied  with  the  figures,”  Wood 
said.  “We  probably  won’t  test  again. 
It  didn’t  generate  any  additional 
sales. 

“We’re  having  a  very  good  sales 
time  and  are  ahead  of  last  year,”  he 
continued.  “Sales-wise  the  stores  are 
doing  well”  but  the  test  stores  “did 
not  stand  way  and  above  the  others. 

“We  will  be  doing  ROP,  but  we’re 
not  going  to  eliminate  preprint  to  use 
all  ROP,”  Wood  said.  “We  are  run¬ 
ning  more  ROP  than  last  year”  but 
“not  really”  a  significant  amount.  “A 
lot  of  ROP  had  been  last  minute  add¬ 
ons,  a  backup  for  preprints.” 

Hennessy  admitted  that  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  store  did  not  do  as  well  in  the 
second  round  of  testing  as  the  first, 
but  said  he  was  “encouraged  to  think 
that  we  might  be  able  to  test  here,” 
and  admitted  that  they  are  working 
with  another  retailer  in  a  similar  fash¬ 
ion. 

“The  door  is  not  closed,”  Hennes¬ 
sey  said.  “I’m  a  little  disappointed, 
but  I’m  going  to  continue  the  fight.” 

Dwight  L.  Brouillard,  ad  director 
for  the  Springfield  UnionINews  and 
Sunday  Republican,  declined  com¬ 
ment  on  the  testing  beyond  what  he 
said  the  Sears  people  told  him:  the 
tests  were  “inconclusive.” 

“The  pages  looked  nice,  and  we 
both  did  a  nice  job  in  printing  it,” 
Brouillard  said,  adding  that  his  news¬ 
papers  are  also  planning  tests  with 
other  retailers. 


Study  finds  newspapers  used  most  for  information 


Newspapers  beat  out  television  and 
radio  as  the  most  often  relied  upon 
medium  for  “best  buy”  shopping 
information,  community  and  area 
news  and  news  about  political  issues 
and  candidates,  according  to  a  recent 
survey  by  the  Media  Research 
Bureau  of  the  University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism  in  Columbia. 

“These  survey  results  confirm 
what  we  have  suspected  all  along:  For 
advertising  and  information,  the 
newspaper  is  the  dominant  medium,” 
‘said  Dalton  Wright,  publisher  of  the 
Lebanon  (Mo.)  Daily  Record  and 
president  of  the  Missouri  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

According  to  the  survey,  74.5%  of 
those  interviewed  listed  newspapers 
as  their  number  one  source  of  “best 
buy”  shopping  information.  Televi¬ 
sion  came  in  second  at  20.1%,  and 
radio  third  at  5.9%. 

(Since  some  of  those  interviewed 
listed  more  than  one  major  media 


source  of  information,  some  results 
total  more  than  100%.) 

Newspapers  were  mentioned  most 
often  —  48.5%  of  the  time  —  when 
those  interviewed  were  asked  about 
sources  of  community  and  area  news. 
Television  was  selected  by  38.4%  and 
radio  by  13.5%  of  the  respondents. 

Regarding  the  source  of  informa¬ 
tion  about  individuals  running  for 
county  and  statewide  political  office, 
newspapers  again  outdistance  televi¬ 
sion,  nearly  73%  to  21.6%.  Radio  was 
mentioned  by  only  6.7%  of  the 
respondents. 

Of  those  polled  who  said  they  “reg¬ 
ularly  vote,”  67.4%  said  they  depend 
on  the  newspaper  for  information 
about  local  political  issues,  compared 
to  25.9%  for  television  and  10%  for 
radio.  For  information  about  local 
and  statewide  political  candidates, 
73.4%  of  those  who  “regularly  vote” 
consult  the  newspaper  for  informa¬ 
tion,  16.4%  turn  to  television,  and 


7.3%  to  radio. 

The  survey  also  shows  that  news¬ 
papers  are  a  more  important  source  of 
advertising  information  for  people  35 
and  older,  and  that  for  those  with 
some  type  of  college  education,  news¬ 
papers  are  a  much  more  important 
source  of  information  regarding 
political  issues. 

In  addition,  there  is  an  indication 
that  those  in  the  lowest  income 
bracket  are  less  dependent  on  news¬ 
papers  and  less  likely  to  vote  than 
those  in  other  income  brackets. 

“Basically,  the  difference  was  that 
those  34  and  under  (saying  newspa¬ 
pers  were  their  most  important  ad 
information  source)  were  about 
63.4%,  and  for  those  35  and  above,  it 
was  73.1%,”  said  Judith  Sylvester, 
director  of  the  university’s  Media 
Research  Bureau. 

Sylvester  said  the  survey  had  a 
sampling  error  estimated  at  less  than 
plus  or  minus  4.4%. 
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WEEKLY  EDITOR 


Charlotte  T.  Schexnayder 
The  Dumas  Clarion 
Dumas,  Arkansas 


By  Tom  Riordan 

“Sort  of  does  me  under  to  think 
about  it,”  says  Charlotte  T.  Schex¬ 
nayder,  publisher  and  editor-in-chief 
of  southeast  Arkansas’  weekly 
Dumas  Clarion. 

She  had  just  estimated  her  edito¬ 
rial-writing  production  during  40 
years  as  a  country  editor.  More  than 
6,000  opinion  pieces.  An  average  of 
three  a  week. 

Now  62,  Charlotte  says  she  has  no 
intention  of  tapering  off.  “As  long  as 
my  head  and  feet  will  get  me  to  the 
office.  I’ll  be  here.” 

A  visitor  for  E&P,  skimming 
through  back  issues  of  the  Clarion, 
finds  great  variety  and  thought  in 
Schexnayder’s  editorials. 


Several  townspeople 
told  Mel  they  did  not 
want  to  threaten  his  wife 
“because  she  is  with 
child.”  However,  they’d 
break  his  other  leg  if 
“you  permit  her  to  come 
out  for  integration  in  the 
paper  again.” 


•  A  touching  remembrance  of  a  91- 
year-old  community  leader. 

•  After  the  U.S.  bombing  of  Libya: 
“The  price  of  stopping  terrorism  can¬ 
not  be  a  nuclear  holocaust.” 

•  Tourism  in  Arkansas  “helps  bring 
additional  dollars  to  turn  over  in  our 
area.” 

•  City  councilmen  lashed  (in  1959) 
for  holding  secret  sessions. 

•  New  industry  needed  in  Dumas  to 
help  hold  city’s  youth. 

•  Gov.  Frank  White  chided  for 
doing  flip-flop  on  Reagan  budget ,  sup¬ 
porting  it  immediately  after  Vice 
President  George  Bush  comes  to 
Arkansas  to  intone  that  White’s 
reelection  “is  a  national  priority.” 
(White  loses.) 

•  Our  nation  needs  bold  new  efforts 
to  aid  the  homeless  and  hungry  — and 
the  effort  can  start  in  Dumas. 

•  Washington  is  more  concerned 
with  survival  of  Contras  in  Nicaragua 
than  American  farmers.  (Dumas  is  in 
farm  country  and  suffers  a  deep  agri¬ 


cultural  depression.) 

Then  there  is  Charlotte’s  memor¬ 
able  editorial  of  Sept.  12,  1957. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  had  ruled 
that  public  schools  must  be  inte¬ 
grated.  Little  Rock  High  School  in 
Arkansas  will  be  first  in  the  country. 

Gov.  Orville  Faubus  defies  the 
order.  He  calls  out  the  National 
Guard  “to  preserve  order.”  In  fact, 
the  governor’s  intent  is  to  prevent 
blacks  from  entering  the  school. 

Most  Arkansas  residents  agreed. 

Not  the  Dumas  editor.  “We  can 
only  see  this  as  a  losing  effort  and  one 
which  has  been  costly  to  the  state  in 
many  ways.  Arkansas  is  one  of  48 
states  and  is  bound  by  ‘The  Law  of 
the  Land.’  The  Little  Rock  situation 
has  catapulted  segregation-integra- 
tion  into  a  national  con¬ 
troversy.  .  .  costly,  too,  in  the  kind  of 
publicity  Arkansas  has  gotten  all  over 
the  nation,  in  the  treatment  of  estab¬ 
lished  newsman  Dr.  Benjamin  Fine  of 
the  New  York  Times,  and  in  the 
state’s  program  to  attract  indus¬ 
try.” 

At  the  time,  Charlotte  was  pregnant 
with  her  second  child.  Her  husband, 
Melvin,  who  has  always  been  her 
partner  on  the  weekly,  was  on 
crutches  with  a  broken  leg. 

Several  townspeople  told  Mel  they 
did  not  want  to  threaten  his  wife 
“because  she  is  with  child.”  How¬ 
ever,  they’d  break  his  other  leg  if 
“you  permit  her  to  come  out  for  integ¬ 
ration  in  the  paper  again.”  Little  did 
they  know  Charlotte,  Mel  mused  to 
himself. 

When  integration  arrived  in 
Dumas,  the  Clarion  strongly  sup¬ 
ported  a  $1  million  bond  issue  for  a 
new  high  school.  The  measure 
passed  —  by  three  votes. 

The  new  facility  opened  in  1971. 
Rumors  of  racial  unrest  kept  surfac¬ 
ing.  One  Saturday  Charlotte  heard 
that  people  were  arming  themselves. 
She  hustled  to  the  office,  certain  her 
readers  would  be  phoning  the  paper. 

And  they  did.  “What  about  the 
troubles,  Charlotte?”  callers  asked. 
The  editor  calmly  replied  that  nothing 
was  happening,  not  to  pay  attention  to 
rumors.  “I  had  to  stand  for  reason,  to 
be  calm  while  others  were  losing  their 
heads.” 

Charlotte  adds,  “Never  have  I 
been  on  the  fence  on  anything  in  my 
life.  I’ve  taken  positions  regardless  of 


Schexnayder 


economic  impact  (to  the  paper)  in  the 
belief  it  will  help  the  community.” 

Her  integration  stand  exemplifies 
this.  That  cost  the  Clarion  thousands 
of  advertising  dollars. 

Gradually,  over  the  years,  the 
issues  fade,  the  readers  and  advertis¬ 
ers  return. 

Long-time  readers  agree  on  one 
thing:  their  editor  will  always  state 
her  mind.  This  brings  plaudits  from 
townspeople,  like  JoAnn  Wells  of  the 
popular  Catfish  Kitchen,  who  says, 
“She’s  the  best  editor  in  Arkansas.” 

When  Charlotte  hears  this,  she 
responds,  “Salty  old  editor,  that’s 
what  my  family  calls  me.” 

Writing  editorials  occupies  only  a 
part  of  this  editor’s  efforts.  She  ham¬ 
mers  out  news  stories,  does  a  superb 
personal  column. 

And  she  helps  keep  civic  organiza¬ 
tions  roaring  (not  just  rolling.) 

Take  Ding  Dong  Days.  That’s  a 
chamber  of  commerce  weekend  party 
each  summer  in  Dumas.  Charlotte 
dreamed  it  up,  then  pulled  together  a 
wide  range  of  chairpeople.  More  than 
7,000  attend,  seeing  hot-air  balloon 
races,  tugs-of-war,  street  dancing  and 
contests  in  tobacco  spitting  and  bal¬ 
loon  blowing. 

Chris  Steel,  manager  of  Arkansas 
Power  &  Light’s  Dumas  office,  is  a 
co-conspirator  on  this  summer’s 
(Continued  on  page  23) 
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IN 

ANY  WAY  YOU  LOOK  IT: 
The  1986  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK 
will  serve  you  well: 


The  EDITOR  &  PUBISHERS  INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK  is  the 
most  comprehensive  information  source  about  world-wide  newspapers 
available.  .  . 

Besides  the  most  complete  4  W’s  of  newspapers  world-wide,  the  who, 
what,  where  and  when  of  print  journalism,  the  1986  edition  includes  the 
“Spokespersons  Directory” — a  compilation  of  a  select  group  of  associ¬ 
ate  and  corporate  spokespersons  ready  and  willing  to  provide  journal¬ 
ists  with  background,  comments,  factual  information  and  viewpoints 
on  a  variety  of  subjects  in  today’s  news,  from  the  safety  of  airline 
passengers  to  what’s  happening  in  social  security,  from  international 
trade  to  sports. 


The  1986  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  INTERNATIONAL  YEAR 
BOOK  is  available  now  at  $60.00  per  copy.  Use  the  convenient 
hind-in  card  in  this  issue. 


Tb  reserve  space  for  your  oryanization 
in  the  1987  “Spokespersons  Directory” 
write: 

“Spokespersons  Directory” 
do  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
11  West  19th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10011 


Editor  &  Publisher  Spokespersons  Directory 


Subjects 


AGING:  Fastest  growing  age  group. 
Information  and  research  on  the 
needs,  accomplishments  and  poten-  | 
tial  of  older  Americans  —  American 
Association  of  Retired  Persons,  Steve 
Mehlman,  1909  K  St.,  NW,  Washing¬ 
ton,  DC  20049;  (202)  728-4300. 

AVIATION  SAFETY:  Research  and 
dissemination  of  information  on  all 
aspects  of  aviation  safety  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  worldwide  membership  of 
airlines,  corporate  operators,  finan¬ 
cial  organizations,  government  agen¬ 
cies  and  educational  institutions. 
Data  on  annual  international  avia¬ 
tion  safety  seminar  workshops,  safety 
audits  —  Flight  Safety  Foundation, 
Inc.  L.  Homer  Mouden,  5510  Col¬ 
umbia  Pike,  Arlington,  VA  22204. 
(703)  820-2778.  Telex90176.  FSFIN- 
CAGTN 

BANKING/FINANCE:  Legal  back¬ 
ground/issue  expertise  nationwide 
in  banking  regulation,  FSLIC/FDIC 
participation,  financial  services, 
employment  issues,  etc. — 
MICORP,  Christopher  Hapner, 
Public  Relations  Director,  Box 
17130,  Washington,  DC  20041; 
(703)  471-1717 

BOTTLED  DRINKING  WATER:  In¬ 
formation,  interviews,  statistics  from 
nation’s  largest  distributor  of  bottled 
drinking  water.  Details  on  consumer 
preference  for  bottled  water  — 
McKesson  Corp.,  James  S.  Cohune, 
Director  of  Public  Relations,  One 
Post  St.,  San  Francisco,  CA;  (415) 
983-8417. 

CHEMISTRY  -  Analytical  Instru¬ 
ments:  Interviews,  technical  informa¬ 
tion,  photos,  market  trends  — 
Hewlett-Packard  Company,  Jean 
Hyams;  (415)  857-5970. 

COMPUTERS  -  Mini:  Interviews, 
technical  information,  photos,  mar¬ 
ket  trends  —  Hewlett-Packard  Com¬ 
pany,  Rosemary  Wickowski,  (408) 
865-6475,  business  computers;  Jerry 
Gross,  (408)  725-81 11,  manufacturing 
computers. 

COMPUTERS  -  Personal-Micro:  In¬ 
terviews,  technical  information, 
photos,  market  trends  —  Hewlett- 
Packard  Company,  Rosemary  Wick¬ 


owski,  (408)  865-6475,  personal,  port¬ 
able,  transportable  computers.  Bill 
Sharp,  (303)  229-3800,  engineering 
(desktop)  computers. 

DAIRY  INDUSTRY:  Interviews,  in¬ 
formation  on  dairy  products,  industry 
statistics,  nutrition,  education  and  re¬ 
search.  Industry  spokesperson  in  all 
areas  but  legislation  and  regulation  — 
United  Dairy  Association,  Richard 
M.  Kennedy,  Director  of  Com¬ 
munications  and  Public  Relations, 
6300  N.  River  Rd.,  Rosemont,  IL 
60018;  (312)  6%-1860. 

DIRECT  MARKETING:  Information 
and  statistics  pertaining  to  direct 
marketing  industry  and  its  use  of 
broad  variety  of  media  to  market 
directly  to  consumer.  Data  on  how 
consumer  can  reduce  amount  of 
direct  advertising  mail  and  contact 
Mail  Order  Action  Hot  Line  — 
Direct  Marketing  Association, 
Roberta  Maneker,  6  E.  43rd  St.,  New 
York,  NY  10017;  (212)  689-4977. 

ECONOMICS/FINANCE:  Informa¬ 
tion  and  interview  source  on  econo¬ 
mic  trends,  stock  market  and  related 
financial  developments  —  Dr.  Neil 
Berkman,  economist.  The  Wall  Street 
Group/NY/CA,  2029  Century  Park 
East,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90067;  (213) 
277-5162. 

ELECTRONIC:  Instrumentation  and 
Systems-Measurement/Design/ 
Manufacturing:  interviews,  technical 
information,  photos,  market  trends 
—  Hewlett-Packard  Company,  Oren 
Brown;  (415)  857-7889. 

EYE  CARE:  Information  and  inter¬ 
view  sources  on  general  eye  care: 
contact  lenses,  children’s  vision,  de¬ 
linquency  and  vision,  vision  and 
learning,  geriatric  vision  care,  vision 
therapy,  eye  safety,  driving,  VDT’s, 
sun  glasses,  fashion  eyewear,  con¬ 
sumer  tips,  sports  and  vision,  the  par¬ 
tially  sighted,  eye  care  and  eyewear 
history,  optometric  careers  — 
American  Optometric  Association, 
Charlotte  Rancilio,  News  Director, 
243  N.  Lindbergh  Blvd.,  St.  Louis, 
MO  63141;  (314)  991-4100. 

FINANCIAL  SERVICES:  Informa¬ 
tion  regarding  broad  range  of  financial 
and  travel  services  —  American  Ex¬ 
press  Travel  Related  Services  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  Fred  Wilkinson,  (212)640- 
5117;  American  Express  Bank,  Paul 


Feldman,  (212)  298-3759;  IDS,  Carol 
Kerner,  (612)  372-2187;  Shearson 
Lehman  Brothers,  Mary  McDermott, 
(212)  298-4381;  American  Express 
Corporate,  Walter  Montgomery, 
(212)  640-4749. 

FIRE  SAFETY:  Interviews,  informa¬ 
tion  on  residential  and  industrial  fire 
prevention,  detection  and  suppres¬ 
sion  as  they  relate  to  plastics.  AJV 
materials  available  —  Society  of  the 
Plastics  Industry,  Ron  Bruner,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Public  Relations,  1025  Connec¬ 
ticut  Ave.,  NW,  Washington,  DC 
20049;  (202)  728-4300. 

HEALTH  CARE:  Information  on 
business  and  health  matters  from  the 
world’s  leading  health  care  com¬ 
pany  —  Hospital  Corporation  of 
America,  David  McFadden,  One 
Park  Plaza,  Box  550,  Nashville,  TN 
37203-0550;  (615)  327-9551. 

HIGH  TECHNOLOGY:  Legal  back¬ 
ground/issue  expertise  nationwide  in 
computer  law,  manufacturer-dealer- 
agreements,  emerging  companies, 
etc.  —  MIICORP,  Christopher  Hap¬ 
ner,  Public  Relations  Director,  Box 
17130,  Washington,  DC  20041;  (703) 
471-1717. 

INSURANCE:  Interviews,  informa¬ 
tion  on  various  insurance  topics  such 
as  major  medical  insurance,  travel  in¬ 
surance,  disability  insurance,  PPO’s 
and  other  health  and  life  insurance 
trends  —  Mutual  of  Omaha  Com¬ 
panies,  Tom  O’Connor,  Coordinator 
of  Public  Relations,  Mutual  of  Omaha 
Plaza,  Omaha,  NE  68175;  (402)  978- 
2943. 

LABOR  RELATIONS:  Legal  back¬ 
ground/issue  expertise  in  all  key 
labor/employment  issues:  wrongful 
discharge,  employee  privacy,  em¬ 
ployment  testing,  etc.  —  MIICORP, 
Christopher  Hapner,  Public  Relations 
Director,  Box  17130  Washington,  DC 
20041;  (703)  471-1717. 

LEGAL  AFFAIRS:  Information  and 
interviews  available  on  personal  in¬ 
jury  litigation  by  plaintiffs  and  legisla¬ 
tion  affecting  such  litigation  — 
American  Association  of  Trial 
Lawyers,  Robert  J.  Havel  and  Alan 
A.  Parker,  1050  31st  St.,  NW, 
Washington,  DC  20007;  (202)  965- 
3500. 

LEGAL  EXPERTISE:  Background/ 
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issue  expertise  from  lawyers  nation¬ 
wide  specializing  in  hottest  legal 
issues  of  banking,  real  estate,  labor/ 
employment,  high  tech  areas,  etc.  — 
MIICORP,  Christopher  Hapner, 
Public  Relations  Director,  Box  17130 
Washington,  DC  20041;  (703)  471- 
1717. 

MEDICAL:  Instrumentation/ 
Computers  for  physicians,  hospitals: 
Interviews,  technical  information, 
photos,  market  trends  —  Hewlett- 
Packard  Company,  Ronna  Boren- 
stein;  (617)  687-2027. 

MILK:  See  Dairy  Industry. 

PLASTICS:  Interviews,  information 
on  technological  innovations,  indus¬ 
try  statistics,  fire  safety,  recycling, 
solid  waste,  legislative/regulatory 
issues.  A/V  materials  available  — 
Society  of  the  Plastics  Industry,  Ron 
Bruner,  Director  of  Public  Relations, 
1025  Connecticut  Ave.,  NW,  Suite 
409,  Washington,  DC  20036;  (202) 
822-6700. 

PLATINUM  GROUP  METALS:  In¬ 
terviews,  information,  technical  data 
on  free  world  supplies  of  these  metals 
for  industrial,  investment  and  jewelry 
uses.  Johnson  Matthey,  Inc.,  Joseph 
H.  Povey,  Manager  of  iHiblic  Affairs, 
Malvern,  PA  19355;  (215)  648-8510. 

RAILROADS:  Interviews  about 
America’s  freight  railroads  and  re¬ 
lated  issues,  including:  deregulation, 
labor  productivity,  safety,  highway 
and  water  user  charges  and  tax  leg¬ 
islation  —  Association  of  American 
Railroads,  Diane  S.  Liebman,  50  F 
St.,  NW,  Washington,  DC  20001; 
(202)  835-9566. 

REAL  ESTATE:  Legal  issue  exper¬ 
tise/background  nationwide  in  ac¬ 
quisition,  development,  land  use,  en¬ 
vironment  financing,  REITs,  etc.  — 
MIICORP,  Christopher  Hapner, 
P.R.,  Box  17130,  Washington,  DC 
20041;  (703)  471-1717. 

RECYCLING:  Interviews,  informa¬ 
tion  on  recycling  of  plastics,  research 
and  development,  new  technolo¬ 
gies  —  Society  of  the  Plastics  Indus¬ 
try,  Ron  Bruner,  Director  of  Public 
Relations,  1025  Connecticut  Ave., 
NW,  Suite  409,  Washington,  DC 
20036;  (202)  822-6700. 

RETIREMENT:  Interviews,  informa- 
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tion  and  statistical  data  on  retirement 
aspect  of  employee  benefit  pro¬ 
grams  —  International  Foundation  of 
Employee  Benefit  Plans,  Barbara 
Wesener,  P.O.  Box  69,  Brookfield, 
WI  53008-0069;  (414)  786-6700. 

RETIREMENT  PLANNING:  In¬ 
formation  on  what  it  takes  to  prepare 
for  fulfilling,  active  retirement  liv¬ 
ing  —  AARP-American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons,  Steve  Mehlman, 
1909  K  St.,  NW,  Washington,  DC 
20049;  (202)  728-4300. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  AND  MEDI¬ 
CARE:  Up-to-date  information,  latest 
research  on  the  present  and  future  of 
these  vital  national  programs.  AARP- 
American  Association  of  Retired  Per¬ 
sons,  Steve  Mehlman,  1909  K  St., 
NW,  Washington,  DC  20049;  (202) 
728-4300. 

SOLID  WASTE:  Interviews,  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  role  of  plastics  in  solid 
waste,  recycling  resource  recov¬ 
ery  —  Society  of  the  Plastics  Indus¬ 
try,  Ron  Bruner,  Director  of  Public 
Relations,  1025  Connecticut  Ave., 
NW,  Suite  409,  Washington,  DC 
20036;  (202)  822-6700. 

TRAVEL:  Information  on  broad 
range  of  travel  topics  —  American 
Express  Travel  Related  Services 
Company,  Inc.,  Fred  Wilkinson; 
(212)640-5117. 


Organizations 


AARP-AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION 
OF  RETIRED  PERSONS:  Steve 
Mehlman,  1909  K  St.,  NW,  Washing¬ 
ton,  DC  20049.  (202)  728-4300.  Accu¬ 
rate  information  from  national  and 
local  sources  on  wide  range  of  econo¬ 
mic  and  social  issues.  23  million  mem¬ 
bers.  Professional  staff  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  DC  and  regional  offices  nation¬ 
wide. 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS:  Walter  G. 
Montgomery,  Sr.  V.P. -Corporate 
Communications,  American  Express 
Tower,  World  Financial  Center,  New 
York,  NY  10285.  (212)  323-7687.  In¬ 
formation  and  interview  source  on 
broad  range  of  financial  services. 


AMERICAN  OPTOMETRIC  ASSO¬ 
CIATION:  Charlotte  Rancilio,  243  N. 
Lindbergh  Blvd.,  St.  Louis,  MO 
63141.  (314)  991-41(X).  Information/ 
interviews  on  general  eye  care:  con¬ 
tact  lenses,  children’s  vision,  delin¬ 
quency  and  vision,  vision  and  learn¬ 
ing,  geriatric  vision  care,  vision  ther¬ 
apy,  eye  safety,  driving,  VDT’s,  sun 
passes,  fashion  eyewear,  consumer 
tips,  sports  and  vision,  the  partially 
sighted,  eyecare  and  eyewear  history, 
optometric  careers. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN 
RAILROADS:  Diane  S.  Liebman,  50 
F  St.,  NW,  Washington,  DC  20()01. 
(202)  835-9566.  Interviews  about 
America’s  freight  railroads  and  re¬ 
lated  issues,  including:  deregulation, 
labor  productivity,  safety,  highway 
and  water  user  charges,  tax  legisla¬ 
tion. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  TRIAL 
LAWYERS  OF  AMERICA: 
Spokespersons,  Robert  J.  Havel, 
Alan  A.  Parker,  1050  31st  St.,  NW, 
Washington,  DC  20007.  (202)  965- 
3500.  Association  with  some  60,0(X) 
members  is  made  up  primarily  of 
plaintiffs’  attorneys  who  specialize  in 
personal  injury  litigation.  Information 
available  on  litigation  and  legislative 
issues  affecting  courtroom  lawyers. 

DIRECT  MARKETING  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION:  Roberta  Maneker,  V.P.-Public 
Relations,  6  E.  43rd.  St.,  New  York, 
NY  10017.  (212)  689-4977.  Informa¬ 
tion  and  statistics  on  direct  marketing 
industry  and  its  use  of  a  broad  range  of 
media  to  market  directly  to  consum¬ 
er.  Data  on  how  consumers  can  re¬ 
duce  amount  of  direct  advertising 
mail  they  receive  and  contact  Mail 
Order  Action  Line. 

FLIGHT  SAFETY  FOUNDATION, 
INC.:  L.  Homer  Mouden,  5510  Col¬ 
umbia  Pike,  Arlington,  VA  22204. 
(703)  820-2778.  Telex:  901 176.  Data 
and  information  on  all  aspects  of  avia¬ 
tion  safety  including  accident  data, 
trends  and  ongoing  research  collected 
and  disseminated  in  cooperation  with 
worldwide  membership  of  airlines, 
corporate  operators,  financial  orga¬ 
nizations,  government  agencies  and 
educational  institutions.  Sponsors 
annual  international  safety  seminars 
and  workshops.  Conducts  safety  au¬ 
dits. 

HEWLETT-PACKARD  COMPANY: 
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Roy  Verley,  Manager,  Corporate 
Press  Relations,  3000  Hanover  St., 
Palo  Alto,  CA  94304.  (415)  857-4225. 
Photos,  information,  interviews  on 
measurement  and  computation  pro¬ 
ducts  and  systems  used  in  industry, 
business,  engineering,  science,  medi¬ 
cine  and  education. 

HOSPITAL  CORPORATION  OF 
AMERICA:  David  McFadden,  1  Park 
Plaza,  Box  550,  Nashville,  TN  37203- 
0550.  (615)  327-9551.  Information  on 
business  and  health  matters  from 
world’s  leading  health  care  company. 

INTERNATIONAL  FOUNDATION 
OF  EMPLOYEE  BENEFIT  PLANS: 
Barbara  Wesener,  P.O.  Box  69, 
Brookfield,  WI.  (414)  786-6700.  Inter¬ 
views,  information  and  local  contacts 
available  from  non-profit  educational 
association  of  those  who  serve  be¬ 
nefits  field.  Largest  library  of  benefits 
information  in  U.S.  open  to  the  press. 

JOHNSON  MATTHEY,  INC.: 
Joseph  H.  Povey,  Manager  Public 
Affairs,  4  Malin  Rd.,  Malvern,  PA 
19355.  (215)  648-8500.  Interviews, 
statistics  and  research  available  from 


world’s  largest  refiner,  fabricator  and 
manufacturer  of  high  technology  pre¬ 
cious  metal  products. 

MARKETING/INSTITUTE  INTER- 
NATIONAL  CORP.:  Michael  C.  She- 
ward,  600  W.  Service  Rd.,  Suite  108, 
Box  17130,  Dulles  Int’l  Airport, 
Washington,  DC  20041-0130.  Back¬ 
ground/issue  expertise  from  lawyers 
nationwide,  specializing  in  banking/ 
finance,  labor/employment,  high 
tech,  real  estate,  etc.  Deadline  re¬ 
sponsive. 

McKesson  CORP.:  James  S. 
Cohune,  Director  of  Public  Relations, 
1  Post  St.,  San  Francisco,  CA.  (415) 
983-84 17.  McKesson  Corp.  is  the  na¬ 
tion’s  largest  distributor  of  drug  store 
products,  chemicals,  wines  and  spir¬ 
its  and  bottled  drinking  water. 

MUTUAL  OF  OMAHA  COM¬ 
PANIES:  Tom  O’Connor,  Coordina¬ 
tor  of  Public  Relations,  Mutual  of 
Omaha  Plaza,  Omaha,  NE  68175. 
(402)  978-2943.  Interviews  and  in¬ 
formation  available  on  insurance 
topics  including  major  medical  insur¬ 
ance,  disability  insurance,  PPO’s  and 


health  and  life  insurance  trends. 

THE  SOCIETY  OF  THE  PLASTICS 
INDUSTRY,  INC.:  Ron  Bruner, 
Director  of  Public  Relations,  1025 
Connecticut  Ave.,  NW,  Washington, 
DC  20036.  (202)  822-6700.  Trade 
Association  representing  all  segments 
of  U.S.  plastics  industry.  Interviews, 
information,  A/V  materials,  statistics 
on  new  technology,  fire  safety,  re¬ 
cycling  and  solid  waste. 

UNITED  DAIRY  INDUSTRY  ASSO¬ 
CIATION:  Richard  M.  Kennedy, 
Director,  Communications  and  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations,  6300  N.  River  Rd., 
Rosemont,  IL  60018.  (312)  696-1860. 
Interviews,  information  on  nutrition 
education  and  research.  Industry 
spokesperson  in  all  areas  but  legisla¬ 
tion  and  regulation. 


WALL  STREET  GROUP/NY/CA:  Dr. 
Neil  Berkman,  Economist,  2029  Cen¬ 
tury  Park  East,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
90067.  (213)  277-5162.  Information, 
interview  source  on  economic  trends, 
stock  market  and  related  financial  de¬ 
velopments. 


Sophisticated,  no  frills  research 
for  the  newspaper  industry: 

E&P  Research,  Inc. 

E&P  Research,  Inc.  is  ready  to  serve  your  newspaper’s  research 
needs  with  customized,  cost-effective  market  studies. 

Call  or  write  us  today  for  more  information. 

E&P  Research,  Inc.  809  Bethlehem  Pike,  Bldg.  B  Unit  E 
Spring  House  Square,  Spring  House,  PA  19477  *  215  643-9350 
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event.  He  pops  into  the  editor’s  office 
as  she  is  being  interviewed  by  E&P. 
Steel  notes,  “Trying  to  talk  to  her  is 
like  taking  a  drink  from  a  fire  hydrant, 
she’s  so  effervescent.’’ 

Charlotte  Tillar  Schexnayder  was 
born  in  Tillar,  Arkansas,  population 
270,  founded  in  1870  by  her  grand¬ 
father  and  13  miles  from  Dumas. 

Her  great-grandparents,  Edwin  and 
Charlotte  Bancroft,  had  published  the 
White  River  Journal,  a  weekly  in 
DeValls  Bluff,  Arkansas.  Her  grand¬ 
mother  Sarah  Bancroft  wrote  a  novel. 

Charlotte’s  mother  widowed  as  a 
young  woman,  taught  English  and 
journalism  at  Tillar  High  School  for  25 
years.  She  also  was  a  stringer  for  the 
Arkansas  Democrat. 

So  newspapering  came  naturally 
for  Charlotte.  In  seventh  grade  she 
handprinted  a  four-page  paper  with 
news  from  Tillar. 

At  Arkansas  A&M,  in  nearby  Mon- 
ticello,  she  became  editor  and  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  campus  paper. 
Soon  she  was  writing  for  two  week¬ 
lies,  the  McGehee  Times  and  the 
Advance  Monticellonian. 

Charlotte  hung  out  at  the  Times 
office,  volunteering  to  do  whatever 
had  to  be  done. 

Her  senior  year,  she  transferred  to 
Louisiana  State  University  for  its 
journalism  program.  And  she  met  a 
chemical  engineering  student  named 
Melvin  Schexnayder. 


Take  Ding  Dong  Days. 
That’s  a  chamber  of 
commerce  weekend 
party  each  summer  in 
Dumas.  Chariotte 
dreamed  it  up .. . 


With  her  degree,  Charlotte  was 
hired  as  editor  of  the  McGehee 
Times.  When  Charlotte  and  Melvin 
married  in  1946,  he  was  working  on  a 
master’s  degree.  So  she  quit  the 
Times  and  hired  on  as  journalism- 
department  secretary. 

By  the  time  Mel  graduated,  Char¬ 
lotte  convinced  him  that  country 
newspapering  would  be  more  fun  than 
working  in  a  chemistry  lab. 

So  it  was  back  to  McGehee,  Char¬ 
lotte  as  editor  and  Mel  as  advertising 
manager.  That  was  1948. 

Much  of  the  couple’s  conversation 
centered  on  buying  their  own  weekly. 
They  tracked  down  two  deals,  but 


couldn’t  swing  the  financing. 

In  1954  they  learned  the  four-page 
Dumas  Clarion,  20  miles  north,  could 
be  had.  The  price  was  $20,000  cash. 
Charlotte  and  Mel  had  $4,000. 

The  Schexnayders  had  earned  a 
reputation  for  producing  a  solid 
product  in  McGehee.  So  12  Dumas 
merchants  said  they’d  help  the  young 
couple  buy  the  Clarion.  A  corporation 
took  shape,  Charlotte  and  Mel  hold¬ 
ing  51%. 

That’s  when  the  dozen  retailers 
learned  what  sort  of  an  editor  Char¬ 
lotte  was.  “I  told  the  others  there 
could  only  be  one  editor,  one  policy 
maker.  I  said  I’d  be  glad  to  listen  to 
the  other  stockholders,  but  I  would 
decide  the  policy. 

“We  had  a  mailing  list  of  1 ,500.  But 
only  300  were  paid  subscribers.  In 
two  years  we  had  bought  out  the  other 
12.  It  was  a  Cinderella  story.” 

The  first  year  they  grossed  $33,000. 

Thirty-two  years  later,  circulation 
stands  at  4,000  paid.  They  also  pro¬ 
duce  a  late-week  shopper.  Gross  tops 
$400,000. 

“There’s  one  boss,”  grins  Mel, 
“and  that’s  Charlotte.  She  runs  the 
paper.” 

But  not  without  a  lot  of  effort  and 
support  from  Mel.  He  keeps  tabs  on 
things  mechanical  and  the  business 
side,  which  includes  job  printing  and 
the  Clarion’s  large  office-supply 
store. 

Mel  also  shoots  pictures  and  has 
teamed  up  with  Charlotte  on  many 
major  stories. 

When  troubles  loomed  during  the 
first  days  of  integration,  Charlotte 
and  Mel  drove  to  the  new  high  school. 
They  found  an  angry  crowd  lining 
both  sides  of  the  roadway.  Mel 
stopped  the  car  and  grabbed  his  cam¬ 
era.  Stepping  out,  he  told  Charlotte  to 
remain  inside,  then  began  walking 
through  the  crowd  taking  pictures  of 
demonstrators.  They  quietly  began  to 
melt  away,  remembers  Charlotte. 
“I’ve  never  seen  anything  so  coura¬ 
geous  in  my  life.” 

Three  years  ago,  racing  waters  in 
the  Arkansas  River  tore  loose  a  dozen 
giant  barges  from  their  moorings. 

Charlotte  reported  later,  “Rushing 
pell-mell  and  carrying  all  kinds  of 
debris,  the  river  was  an  angry  torrent. 
Barges  had  sunk  near  the  north  end  of 
the  bridge.  Others  were  aground  on 
sandbars  or  sinking  in  the  distance. 

“Many  veteran  observers  said  the 
river  was  the  highest  they  had  seen  it 
since  1958,  before  the  days  of  the 
Arkansas  River  navigation  system 
and  its  dams.” 

Mel  and  Charlotte  hitched  a  ride  in 
a  four-wheel  drive  vehicle  across  the 
partially  flooded  earthem  approach  to 
the  dam.  They  spent  much  of  the  day 


there,  the  only  newspersons  who  got 
through,  taking  pictures  and  observ¬ 
ing  developments. 

It  took  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
nearly  a  month  to  haul  out  the  barges 
and  repair  the  dam.  The  Clarion  kept 
on  top  of  the  story  right  to  the  end. 

You  ask  Charlotte  what  character¬ 
istic  is  most  vital  for  a  country  editor. 

“In  a  word,  tough.  Just  plain 
tough,”  she  replies. 

Then  you  learn  what  happened  one 
week  last  April. 

Monday  afternoon,  a  fire  broke  out 
in  an  auto  repair  and  supply  store, 
located  directly  across  from  the 
Clarion  office.  The  blaze  became  an 
inferno,  gutting  the  structure. 

That’s  where  the  weekly  had  been 
located  when  Charlotte  and  Mel  came 
to  Dumas.  Seeing  the  spot  devoured 
by  flames  hurt  Charlotte.  “We  had  a 
lot  of  start-up  memories  there.” 

Early  Tuesday  evening,  Charlotte 
learned  that  five  persons  had  been 
killed  in  a  highway  accident.  She  and 
Mel  headed  for  the  scene. 


“Aii  my  iife  i  have  had 
an  overpowering  caiiing 
to  be  a  good  country 
editor,  with  a  soiid 
pubiication,  one  that  can 
change  (conditions)  for 
the  better. 


“Who  are  the  victims?”  Mel  asked 
an  ambulance  attendant  standing  near 
the  bodies. 

“Miss  Madge  and  her  family.” 

Charlotte  froze. 

Madge  Moore  Youree  had  long 
been  one  of  Charlotte’s  closest 
friends.  “Madge  made  her  home  with 
us  for  six  years  when  she  taught  in 
Tillar.  We  were  just  like  sisters.” 

For  the  rest  of  that  night,  Charlotte 
pushed  back  the  deep  sorrow  in  her 
heart  as  she  pulled  together  details  for 
the  story.  The  next  morning,  press 
day,  she  keyboarded  it  into  a  Compu- 
graphic  video  display  terminal  in  her 
office. 

Reading  that  finished  product  now 
doesn’t  give  the  slightest  hint  the 
writer  deeply  grieved  for  a  friend  as 
she  prepared  the  story.  Only  concise, 
professional  reporting  appears  on 
newsprint  —  the  mark  of  the 
“tough”  country  editor. 

But  there  is  the  soft  side,  too. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  a  young  black 
resident  of  Dumas  dropped  into  the 
Clarion,  searching  for  Charlotte.  He 
said  his  brother  had  died.  “I  have  no 
suit  to  bury  him  in.  Can  you  help 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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“Loyalty  to 
petrified  oranion 
never  yet  dioIe 
a  chain  or  freed 
a  human  soul.” 

Mark  Twain,  1887 


America’s  railroads  were  strictly  reg¬ 
ulated  for  so  long-nearly  a  century-that 
many  rail  customers  came  to  view  such 
regulation  as  part  of  the  natural  order. 

But  government  regulation  of  every¬ 
day  business  decisions  was  not  natural 
for  the  railroads.  When  competing 
forms  of  transportation,  including 
trucks  and  barges,  emerged  and  grew 
strong,  rail  regulation  became  a  tighten¬ 
ing  noose-choking  the  life  from  the 
national  rail  system. 

By  the  1970’s ,  20  percent  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  rail  trackage  w^lowed  in  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  Track  and  equipment  had  de¬ 
teriorated  and  what  rail  profits  there 
were  provided  only  a  two  percent  return 
on  rail  investment. 

Under  tlie  century-old  scheme  of 
government  control,  only  annual  federal 


subsidies  totalling  in  the  billions  could 
have  kept  the  railroads  afloat.  But  Con¬ 
gress  wisely  took  another  course.  In 
1980,  the  Staggers  Rail  Act  eliminated 
many  of  the  regulatory  chains  and  per- 
mitt^  railroads  to  function  more  like 
other  businesses.  The  results  have  been 
healthier  railroads,  better  service,  im¬ 
proved  plant  and  equipment-and  lower 
rates  for  many  customers. 

Today,  a  small  minority  of  shippers 
want  to  recapture  the  advantages  they 
perceived  in  a  strictly  regulated  railroad 
industry.  Blinding  themselves  to  the 
many  tenefits  of  deregulation-includ¬ 
ing  those  that  have  recently  helped 
them-these  shippers  are  pressing  Con¬ 
gress  to  turn  back  the  clock  and  make 
major  changes  in  the  Staggers  Act. 

It  is  a  fact  that  reregulation-which 


would  plunge  railroads  into  another  era 
of  decline  and  deterioration-would  not 
be  in  anyone’s  interest.  The  shippers 
who  ne^  railroads  the  most,  including 
those  who  are  complaining,  would  suf¬ 
fer  most. 

Regulation  was  proven  a  failure  long 
ago.  That’s  no  opinion,  it’s  a  fact.  De¬ 
regulation  is  already  a  proven  success. 
Now  that  the  century-old  chains  have 
been  broken,  it  would  be  folly  to  re¬ 
forge  them. 

For  more  information,  write:  Broken 
Chains,  Dept.  609,  Association  of 
American  Railroads,  50  F  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

Or,  if  you’re  on  a  dead¬ 
line,  call  us  at  (202)  639- 
2555. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  RAILROADS 


UPl  announces  executive  changes 


Mario  Vazquez  Rana  has  selected 
one  of  his  long-time  employees  in 
Mexico,  Guillermo  Chao  Ebergenyi, 
to  be  general  manager  of  operations 
for  United  Press  International. 

Chao’s  deputy  will  be  William  Mor¬ 
rissey,  former  president  of  the  Wire 
Service  Guild  which  supported  the 
I  sale  of  UPI  to  Vazquez. 

Vazquez,  as  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  UPI,  also  made 
two  other  executive  appointments: 
Ross  Riddell  to  be  director  of  finance 
!  and  administration,  and  Robert  Gold- 
ner  to  be  general  treasurer. 

“I  have  one  or  two  slots  left  to  fill, 
after  which  my  senior  management 
team  will  be  complete,”  Vazquez  said 
in  announcing  the  appointments.  “I 
have  the  utmost  confidence  in  the 
officers  appointed  and  I  know  they 
will  serve  UPI  well.” 

Chao  has  been  an  associate  of  Vaz¬ 
quez  for  1 0  y  ears ,  most  recently  as  the 
regional  manager  in  Guadalajara  for 
Vazquez’  chain  of  62  newspapers  in 
Mexico. 

Chao,  40,  graduated  from  the 
National  University  of  Mexico,  wrote 
financial  news,  then  sports,  and  for 
four  years  edited  Esto,  a  daily  sports 
newspaper  with  circulation  of  more 


Guillermo  Chao 


than  500,000,  before  joining  the 
chain’s  senior  management. 

Morrissey,  49,  graduated  from 
Marist  College  in  New  York,  worked 
for  the  Associated  Press  for  1 1  years 
and  served  for  seven  years  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Wire  Service  Guild  before 
resigning,  as  announced  previously, 
to  join  UPI  after  Vazquez  bought  con¬ 
trol  of  UPI  and  took  it  out  of  Chapter 
11  bankruptcy  June  10. 

The  other  two  appointees  also  are 
new  arrivals  at  UPI. 

Riddell,  32,  with  a  bachelor’s 


degree  and  Master  of  Business 
Administration  from  the  University 
of  Michigan,  joined  the  wire  service 
last  year  with  responsibility  for 
budget  control. 

Goldner,  29,  with  a  bachelor’s 
degree  from  the  University  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  an  MBA  from  George 
Washington  University,  was  hired 
this  year. 


Weekly  editor 

(Continued  from  page  23) 


me?” 

The  editor  said  she  would.  Several 
phone  calls  later  she  had  located  a 
suit. 

More  importantly,  she  decided  her 
town  needed  a  volunteer  network  to 
provide  immediate  emergency  aid  for 
people. 

Thus,  The  Helping  Hand  in  Dumas 
was  born. 

Charlotte  gets  solid  help  from  edi¬ 
torial  staffers  Terry  Hawkins  and 
Sarah  Muney  in  coverage  of  local 
events.  That  has  allowed  Charlotte  to 
take  a  fling  into  politics.  She  was 
elected  a  state  representative  two 
years  ago,  and  just  reelected. 


A 


“Is  There  Such 
AWord  As  Learnt?” 


That’s  what  we  heard  some 
trainee  ask  an  old  pro  the 
other  day.  And  that  question 
can  be  a  real  stopper.  Learnt 
is  one  of  half  a  dozen  or  so 
common  verbs  called 
redundant  verbs.  They  have 
two  past  tense  forms;  spelled 
or  spelt,  leaped  or  leapt, 
learned  or  learnt.  There  are 
times  when  any  one  of  these 
teasers  can  send  you  racing 
for  the  dictionary.  Because 
part  of  your  professionalism 
must  embody  proper  word 
use,  you'd  never  use  an 
improper  verb  form. 


There’s  another  thing  you 
want  to  avoid  —  misuse  of 
trademarks  like  CAT  and 
CATERPILLAR.  Construction 
equipment  that  carries  our 
name  includes  track-type 
tractors,  wheel  and  track-type 
loaders,  excavators,  motor 
graders,  off-highway  trucks 
and  wheel  tractors.  We  also 
build  diesel  engines,  log 
skidders,  compactors, 
pipelayers  and  lift  trucks. 

Other  companies  build  similar 
products.  Some  are  painted 
yellow,  like  ours,  but  they 


don’t  carry  the  CATERPILLAR 
Trademark. 

We  work  hard  to  build 
exceptional  value  into  the 
products  carrying  those 
trademarks.  Please  be  sure 
when  you  use  our  name  or 
trademarks  that  you  verbalize 
on  the  products  we  build.  We 
thank  you. 


rn  eAT«RPli.LAII 

Caterpillar  Cat  artd  Q  are  Trademarks  of  Caterpillar  Inc. 
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Policzer 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


Column  material  also  springs  from 
other  sources. 

Recently,  someone  sent  him  a  copy 
of  a  dress  code  distributed  within  a 
prestigious  Los  Angeles  law  firm. 
One  rule  read; 

“Male  attorneys  shall  wear  suits 
and  ties  during  normal  working  hours. 
Sports  jackets  are  strongly  discour¬ 
aged.  Ties  should  be  tasteful  and 
coordinate  with  the  attorney’s  suit. 
Nonconforming  ties  will  be  surren¬ 
dered  to — who  will  issue  a  preap¬ 
proved  ‘firm  tie’  for  wear  on  that  day. 

“Skirts  on  female  lawyers,”  the 
code  went  on,  “should  fall  between 
the  knee  and  ankle,  and  nylons  should 
be  worn  at  all  times  .  .  .  heels  should 
be  no  higher  than  three  inches. 

“.  .  .  what  about  the  lack  of  spe¬ 
cificity?”  Policzer  asked.  “Attorney 
code-drafters  should  know  better 
than  that.  We  get  no  guidance  on  what 
color  to  paint  our  nails,  whether  to 
curl  our  hair  (if  we  have  any),  or  if  we 
need  to  change  our  underwear  every 
day.  There’s  going  to  be  chaos  unless 
attorneys  know  what’s  expected  of 
them.” 

His  code,  Policzer  vowed,  would 
call  for  the  eating  of  “natural  fibers” 
by  attorneys. 

“Not  only  will  this  go  a  long  way 
toward  relieving  the  clogging  in  our 
courts,  but  it  will  help  firm  members 
cut  down  on  polyester  consump¬ 
tion,”  he  reasoned. 

Policzer  would  also  require  male 
attorneys  to  wear  “comfortable  T- 
shirts  with  charming  comic-book 
characters  on  them.  Firm  ties  with 
pictures  of  the  firm’s  senior  partner 
frolicking  on  the  beach  with  scantily 
clad  persons  will  be  provided  by  the 
dress-code-implementation  commit¬ 
tee.” 

Occasionally  the  columnist  leaves 
town  to  check  out  legal  systems  in 
other  states. 

After  sitting  in  on  the  recent  graft 
trial  of  Louisiana  governor  Edwin 
Edwards  in  New  Orleans,  Policzer 
reported  that  questioning  of  potential 
jurors  went  on  so  long  that  it 
reminded  him  of  a  game  show. 

“We  expected  (the  judge)  to  award 
one  of  the  panelists  a  prize,”  he 
wrote. 

Policzer  denies  any  disdain  for 
lawyers  or  the  legal  profession. 

“My  primary  focus  is  to  amuse 
readers,”  he  asserted.  “If  I  educate 
them  at  the  same  time  so  much  the 
better. 

“Lawyers  do  and  say  silly  things  all 
the  time.  In  this  they  are  no  different 
than  any  other  profession.” 
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If  you  can 
read  these  words 
you  have  a 
lot  to  be  thernkfiil  for. 

Sixty  million  people  in  America  cannot 
read  these  words  nor  can  they  write  their 
own.  The  rest  of  us  often  take  these  basic 
tools  of  life  and  living  for  granted. 

There  is  no  censorship  so  absolute  as 
illiteracy.  And  many  of  the  basic  human 
rights  of  one-third  of  our  adult  population 
are  denied  because  of  their  inability  to 
read  and  write. 

We  all  have 
a  responsibility 
to  those  who  cannot. 

In  the  last  five  years  the  Gannett 
Foundation  has  helped  establish  adult 
literacy  projects  and  supported  many 
local  literacy  programs  with  nearly 
$2  million.  However,  we  know  that 
a  key  ingredient  for  success  of  these 
programs  has  been  people,  not  money. 
Volunteers  give  the  time  and  caring 
needed  to  help  challenge  and  conquer 
the  anguish  of  illiteracy. 

During  September,  we  salute  all  the 
volunteers  across  America  who  are 
helping  teach  lessons  of  literacy, 
of  human  rights,  and  the  more  equal 
pursuit  of  happiness.  We  have  a  lot 
to  thank  you  for. 


Gannett  Foun(dation 

Funding  national  projects  in  support  of  volunteerism,  literacy, 
journalism  education,  and  local  programs  to  help  local  communities. 


If  you  want  to  volunteer  yoiu-  help,  write  to  us 
and  we  will  put  you  in  touch  with  your  local  literacy  program  directors. 
Gannett  Foundation,  Lincoln  Tower,  Rochester,  New  York  14604. 


Building  a  winning  strategy 

INAME  panelists  say  breaking  down  departmental  barriers 
is  crucial  to  successful  marketing,  but  it’s  easier  said  than  done 


By  Debra  Gersh 

Breaking  down  the  departmental 
barriers  has  been  cited  over  and  over 
again  as  one  of  the  most  important 
keys  to  successful  newspaper  mar¬ 
keting.  But  at  the  same  time,  it  has 
been  reiterated  that  it’s  easier  said 
than  done. 

At  the  summer  meeting  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Newspaper  Advertising  and 
Marketing  Executives  in  Vancouver, 
B.C.,  Thomas  J.  Culligan,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Palo  Alto  (Calif.) 
Times-Tribune-,  Burl  Osborne,  presi¬ 
dent  and  editor  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Morning  News;  Barbara  Henry,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Newspa¬ 
pers;  and  James  Robison,  managing 
editor  of  the  Orange  County  (Calif.) 
Register  discussed  how  they  have 
implemented  successful  marketing 
strategies  at  their  papers. 

Robison  began  by  suggesting  that 
newspapers’  research  is  not  being 
shared  with  the  newsroom  —  a  great 
point  at  which  the  departments  can 


break  across  the  barriers. 

His  paper  changed  its  look,  with  an 
emphasis  on  packaging,  such  as 
adding  story  signposts  to  readers  and 
information  at  a  glance,  after  research 
showed  that  the  paper  was  too 
hefty  —  the  readers  wanted  quicker 
access  to  information,  Robison  said. 
In  addition,  the  Page  Two  graphics 
were  updated,  color  was  added  and 
the  sports,  metro  and  business  sec¬ 
tions  were  improved. 

The  idea  behind  the  changes  was  to 
get  readers  to  be  a  part  of  the  paper,  to 
see  it  as  a  “warm”  paper  compared  to 
the  Orange  County  edition  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  he  continued. 

But  research  is  not  a  blueprint, 
Robison  warned.  It  is  merely  a  way  to 
get  to  know  the  paper’s  readers  — 
nothing  more  or  less  —  and  he  sug¬ 
gested  sharing  marketing  plans  with 
the  newsroom  so  that  people  there 
know  what  management  is  doing. 

“A  successfully  marketed  newspa¬ 
per  can  never  come  about  if  the  news¬ 
paper’s  circulation,  advertising,  mar¬ 


keting,  production”  and  the  rest  of 
the  departments  “never  come 
together,”  he  said.  “Successfully 
serving  readers  means  more  readers 
and  more  advertising.” 

Although  Henry  is  currently  in 
Rochester,  she  went  there  only 
recently,  serving  previously  as  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Nevada  State  Jour¬ 
nal  in  Reno,  and  thus  used  the  latter  in 
her  examples. 

Editors  tend  to  blame  advertising 
and  marketing  for  decreased  circula¬ 
tion  and  drops  in  revenue,  but  a  paper 
can’t  do  anything  unless  it  has  a  good 
editorial  product,  she  said. 

Reno  is  a  “glitz”  town  with  great 
news  stories,  but  the  papers  had  not 
reflected  that,  Henry  said.  The  pages 
were  very  gray  and  “not  real  excit¬ 
ing,”  and  the  paper  looked  different 
every  day. 

Today  the  paper  has  more  color  and 
is  more  attractive,  but  “attractive¬ 
ness  isn’t  everything,”  she  con¬ 
tinued.  “Not  only  did  we  change  the 
look  of  the  paper  —  it’s  important  to 
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draw  young  readers  —  but  we  also 
made  it  more  newsy,”  with  features 
on  how  to  clean  flooded  homes  during 
high  water  season,  for  example. 

“We  wanted  consistency”  and  a 
more  attractive  product,  she  said. 
“We  wanted  a  modem  paper  that  bet¬ 
ter  reflected  the  town,”  and  a  more 
substantive  product  with  improved 
reporting  and  editing. 

Osborne  noted  “an  obvious 
point”:  that  marketing  a  newspaper  is 
a  team  sport.  Dallas  is  a  competitive 
market,  however,  he  said,  and  thus 
more  like  ice  hockey  —  you  take  the 
puck  down  the  ice  and  get  it  in  the  net, 
and  if  anybody  gets  in  your  way  you 
knock  the  hell  out  of  him. 

The  goal  of  publishing  a  newspaper 
is  to  put  out  a  product  of  the  highest 
quality  and  service,  he  continued, 
adding  that  it  cannot  be  done  by  just 
one  department. 

Editorial  quality,  including  writing, 
editing,  color  and  design,  must  be 
measured  against  a  yardstick  of  the 
absolute  best,  and  editorial  content 
must  include  a  mix  of  features  and 
news  to  meet  all  the  readers’  needs  for 
news  and  information,  Osborne  said. 

Principal  responsibility  for  this  lies 
in  the  newsroom,  but  production 
must  give  reporters  and  editors  the 
deadline  room  to  do  a  thorough  job. 


Promotion  must  promote  the  product, 
and  someone  must  pay  for  it.  That 
means  ads  must  work  for  those  who 
buy  them,  and  at  the  same  time  pro¬ 
duction  must  put  the  ads  in  the  right 
place.  The  marketing  department 
must  see  if  it  all  works,  and  account¬ 
ing  has  to  send  out  the  bills,  he  con¬ 
tinued. 

Color  is  the  main  responsibility  of 
production,  but  news  and  advertising 
must  provide  the  photos.  Circulation 
has  to  deliver  the  product  on  time. 

“There’s  no  chance  at  all  of 
achieving  quality  goals  without  total 
cooperation  of  all  departments,” 
Osborne  said. 

Every  day  of  the  week  at  a  certain 
time,  Osborne  said,  there  is  a  meeting 
of  all  the  paper’s  officers  who  are  in 
town.  There  is  no  set  agenda  and  no 
set  time  period,  and  while  he  said  the 
meetings  are  usually  brief,  they  can 
take  up  to  half  a  day  if  there  is  a 
problem  that  needs  solving. 

When  department  heads  have  to 
look  at  each  other  every  day,  it’s 
“amazing  how  much  better  they  get 
along,”  Osborne  added.  “With 
everyone  there  as  an  equal,  they  see 
the  newspaper  as  a  whole,  not  (as) 
individual  domains.” 

As  attention  is  focused  on  the  over¬ 


all  goals  and  responding  to  the  mar¬ 
ket,  complaint  ratios  on  circulation 
have  been  reduced,  readers’  percep¬ 
tion  of  the  paper  is  better,  it  becomes 
easier  and  less  expensive  to  sell  sub¬ 
scriptions,  penetration  in  the  market 
improves  and  advertising  goes  up, 
Osborne  concluded. 

There  is  an  indication  of  winds  of 
change,  Culligan  summed  up,  noting 
that  the  key  words  are  “my  paper  — 
that  should  be  all  of  our  task.  (The 
newspaper)  should  be  a  personal 
thing.” 

A  newspaper  should  be  fun,  he  con¬ 
tinued,  and  research  a  tool.  “You 
have  to  establish  in  advertising  and 
marketing  departments  that  process 
that  says  (to  other  departments),  T’m 
as  interested  in  what  you’re  doing  as  I 
want  you  to  be  in  what  I’m  doing.’” 

Culligan  pointed  out  that  there  is  no 
better  way  to  communicate  than  by 
talking  to  each  other,  and  suggested 
that  each  employee  should  have  a 
copy  of  The  Elements  of  Style,  the 
famous  writing  handbook  by  Strunk 
and  White,  taking  note  of  two  parti¬ 
cular  points:  omit  needless  words  and 
avoid  successions  of  loose  sentences. 

He  suggested  avoiding  advertising 
language  and  just  talking  “simple, 
plain  English.” 


Don’t  look  so  surprised.  Over  the  last  two  years  The 
Oregonian  has  been  the  fastest  growing  newspaper  in  the 
West,  and  2nd  fastest  in  America,  posting  a  circulation 
gain  of  16%.* 

That  results  in  a  4%  jump  in  household  penetration, 
from  55%  up  to  59%. 

Why  this  amazing  growth  story  when  many  big  city 
dailies  are  down?  Two  big  reasons:  innovative  marketing 
and  eye-catching  editorial  improvements  that  have  resulted 
in  a  loyal  following. 

So  really,  it  isn’t  all  that  surprising  to  think  of 
Portland  as  a  great  newspaper  town.  But  if  you’re  still  not 
convinced,  take  a  look  at  the  paper.  And  the  numbers. 

You’ll  find  we  not  only  stand  up  to  America’s 
best  newspapers.  We  better  them. 


We  Stand  UpTo  America’s  Best  Newspapers. 

'Source:  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation.  3131 186  335.162: 3131 184  288,724 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


John  D.  Pomfret,  a  senior  vice 
president  of  The  New  York  Times 
Company,  has  assumed  the  new  cor¬ 
porate  responsibility  of  overseeing 
business  activities  of  all  Times  Com¬ 
pany  newspapers. 

At  the  same  time,  Lance  R,  Primis, 
previously  senior  vice  president  and 
assistant  general  manager  of  the  New 
York  Times,  succeeded  Pomfret  as 
executive  vice  president  of  the  news¬ 
paper  and  general  manager  and 
reports  to  Pomfret. 

John  R.  Harrison,  president  of 
Times  Company’s  regional  newspa¬ 
per  group  of  smaller-city  newspapers 
primarily  in  the  Southeast,  reports  to 
Pomfret  who,  in  turn,  continues  to 
report  to  Walter  E.  Mattson,  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  operating  officer  of  the 
company. 

The  news  and  editorial  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Times  are  responsible  to 
Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger,  chair¬ 
man  and  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
company  and  publisher  of  the 
newspaper. 

♦  ♦  * 

Reuters  has  appointed  Solange  de 
Santis  as  news  editor,  Canada.  She  is 
responsible  for  directing  Reuters 
Canadian  general  and  financial  news 
coverage. 

A  former  business  editor,  general 
news  and  feature  writer  with  the 
Associated  Press,  de  Santis  also  has 
held  positions  with  ABC  Radio  News 
and  was  a  writer  and  tape  editor  for 
NBC  News  and  Information  Service. 

Immediately  prior  to  joining  Reu¬ 
ters,  she  was  a  business  writer  for  the 
Palm  Beach  Post,  West  Palm  Beach. 
*  ♦  * 

Peter  D.  Meyer  has  been  named 
production  manager  of  the  Hyannis 
(Mass.)  Cape  Cod  Times.  Previously 
he  was  assistant  production  manager 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  plant  at 
Riverside,  Calif. 


(»Ji 

John  D.  Pomfret 


Lance  R.  Primis 


William  A.  Cunningham 


In  Denver  Post  shifts,  Tom  Patter- 
SON  moved  from  metro  editor  to 
executive  sports  editor,  and  Gay 
Cook,  from  special  projects  editor  to 
metro  editor. 

Patterson  returns  to  the  department 
he  headed  from  1982  until  he  was 
named  metro  editor  in  1984.  Cook  has 
been  a  reporter,  editorial  writer  and 
editor  for  nine  years.  She  directed  the 
paper’s  investigations  of  theft  of  oil 
from  public  lands  and  a  17-month 
probe  of  hospital  deaths  linked  to 
anesthesia  machines.  Both  stories 
won  national  awards. 

*  *  S|S 

Jerry  E.  Dunning  has  been  named 
publisher  of  Gulf  Coast  Newspapers, 
Lakeland,  Fla. 

Dunning,  former  director  of  sales 
and  marketing,  Knoxville  News-Sen¬ 
tinel  Co.,  will  succeed  JULUS  G. 
Grice  Jr., who  retires  next  February. 

Dunning  will  be  succeeded  in 
Knoxville  by  James  E.  Jerow,  who 
becomes  advertising  director.  For  the 
past  three  years,  Jerow  has  been  vice 
president/advertising  for  the  Minnea¬ 
polis  Star  and  Tribune.  He  also 
served  22  years  as  vice  president/ 
sales  for  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

Dunning  has  been  with  Scripps 
Howard  since  1981,  when  he  joined 
the  News-Sentinel  Co.  from  Sioux 
City  (Iowa)  Newspapers  where  he 
was  advertising  director. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Nelson  Hurst  was  named  mid- 
western  regional  manager  for  Bran¬ 
ham/Newspaper  Sales,  based  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  He  previously  was  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Chicago  office,  and 
assumed  the  responsibilities  previ¬ 
ously  held  by  Frank  Gurda,  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president. 

Gurda  continues  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  and  will  manage 
special  business  development  pro¬ 
jects  for  Branham. 


William  A.  Cunningham  is  the 
newly  appointed  director  of  manage¬ 
ment  information  systems  for  the 
Associated  Press.  Cunningham  is 
responsible  for  automating  internal 
administrative  functions  at  the  AP 
and  also  will  manage  the  administra¬ 
tive  computerization  of  bureaus  and 
New  York  departments. 

For  three  years,  Cunningham  has 
been  director  of  information  systems 
at  America  Fabrics  Co.,  Bridgeport, 
Conn.  Previously  he  worked  at  Com¬ 
puter  Sciences  Corporation,  Tym- 
share,  Inc.,  the  Newport  News  Ship¬ 
building  and  Dry  Dock  Co.  and 
Sikorsky  Aircraft  Co. 

*  *  * 

Richard  Little  III,  president  of 
The  Scrantonian  Publishing  Co., 
Scranton,  Pa.,  and  vice  president  of 
The  Scranton  Tribune  Publishing 
Co.,  has  retired  after  40  years  in  the 
newspaper  business. 

Stock  owned  by  the  Little  family 
has  been  purchased  by  Herman  S. 
Goodman  and  Nelson  J.  Goodman, 
Scranton,  and  Ruth  Goodman  Rose, 
Wellesley,  Mass.  The  present  Little- 
Goodman  families  jointly  had  oper¬ 
ated  the  Scrantonian-Trihune  since 
1938. 

Four  generations  of  the  Little  and 
Goodman  families  have  been 
involved  in  the  various  operations 
since  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Under  the  new  single  ownership  of 
the  morning/Sunday  publications. 
Nelson  J.  Goodman,  who  has  been 
president  of  the  Tribune,  is  president 
of  both  papers.  Herman  S.  Goodman, 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Scranto- 
nian-Tribune,  is  chairman  of  the 
board.  Mrs.  Rose  serves  in  a  number 
of  capacities,  including  book 
reviewer. 

—  NEWSPEOPLE  EDITOR 
LENORA  WILLIAMSON 
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William  B.  Brown  has  been 
named  managing  editor  of  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser. 

He  formerly  was  executive  editor 
of  the  Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger- 
Enquirer.  Earlier  Brown  worked  as 
assistant  managing  editor  of  the  Talla¬ 
hassee  (Fla.)  Democrat  and  as  city 
editor  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Times. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Roger  Morton  has  joined  the 
Grants  Pass  (Ore.)  Daily  Courier  as 
editor,  moving  from  the  Eugene 
(Ore.)  Register-Guard,  where  he  was 
an  editor.  Morton  succeeds  the  late 
Harry  Elliott,  who  died  May  15. 

Morton  has  worked  in  editing  posi¬ 
tions  and  as  a  reporter  during  the  past 
14  years  for  newspapers  in  Montana, 
Washington,  Tennessee  and  Ken¬ 
tucky,  the  latter  his  home  state. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Scaife  was  promoted  to 
vice  president,  general  merchandise 
advertising,  in  the  classified  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau.  He  continues  to  work  in  the 
Detroit  office  of  NAB. 

*  *  * 

Robert  McHugh,  senior  editor  of 
the  Biloxi  (Miss.)  Sun  Herald,  retired 
at  the  end  of  July  after  nearly  a  half- 
century  in  the  news  business. 

His  retirement  brought  about  sev¬ 
eral  changes  at  the  Sun  Herald.  Edito¬ 
rial  page  editor  James  Lund  assumed 
McHugh’s  position  as  editorial  direc¬ 
tor,  while  managing  editor  Lloyd 
Gray  became  editorial  page  editor. 

Mike  Tanos,  managing  editor  of 
the  Vicksburg  (Miss.)  Evening  Post 
for  the  past  three  years,  succeeded 
Gray  as  Sun  Herald  managing  editor. 
Tanos  earlier  had  served  ten  years  in 
editing  posts  for  the  Daily  Herald  and 
the  Sun. 

McHugh  spent  12  years  with  the 
Associated  Press  in  the  Baltimore 
bureau  as  an  editor  and  as  correspon¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  the  Columbia,  S.C., 
bureau.  He  joined  The  State,  Colum¬ 
bia,  as  an  editor  and  then  was  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Columbia  Record 
before  moving  to  Biloxi  shortly  after 
the  newspaper  was  purchased  by  the 
Columbia-based  State-Record  Co. 


John  A.  Park  Jr. 

Expertise  and  Reliability 
For  Owners  Selling 
Daily  Newspapers 

(919)  782-3131 

BOX  17127,  RALEIGH,  N.C.  27619 
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William  B.  Brown 


AAartha  de  la  Torre 


Lynn  Uhlfelder 


Martha  de  la  Torre  has  joined  La 
Opinion,  Los  Angeles,  as  controller. 
She  is  responsible  for  all  financial  and 
accounting  activities  and  will  assist 
management  in  formulating  strategic 
plans. 

Formerly  an  account  manager  with 
the  firm  of  Arthur  Young  &  Co. ,  de  la 
Torre  had  worked  with  the  account  of 
Lozano  Enterprises,  publishers  of  La 
Opinion,  since  1980. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Robert  Byerly  has  been  named 
operations  director  for  the  12  news¬ 
papers  owned  by  McClatchy  News¬ 
papers  of  Sacramento,  Calif. 

He  has  been  operations  director  for 
the  Sacramento  Bee,  Fresno  Bee  and 
Modesto  Bee  since  November,  1984, 
and  prior  to  that  was  general  manager 
of  the  Modesto  and  Sacramento 
papers.  Byerly  began  his  newspaper 
career  with  the  Charlotte  Observer. 
♦  *  ♦ 

James  K.  Boulicault  has  been 
appointed  business  manager  of  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch,  replacing  Nor¬ 
man  Holderle,  who  is  retiring.  Bou¬ 
licault  has  been  assistant  to  the  direc¬ 
tor  of  industrial  relations  and  health 
and  safety  director. 


Lynn  Uhlfelder,  assistant  city 
editor  of  Greenwich  Time,  Green¬ 
wich,  Conn.,  has  been  appointed 
sports  editor. 

Uhlfelder  began  her  journalism 
career  at  the  paper  in  1981  as  a  general 
assignment  reporter  and  later  was 
assigned  to  the  education  beat  and 
then  promoted  to  copy  editor.  She  left 
the  newspaper  in  April  1983  to  join  the 
Palm  Beach  Post,  West  Palm  Beach, 
Fla.,  as  a  reporter. 

In  September  1984,  Uhlfelder 
returned  to  Greenwich  as  a  copy  edi¬ 
tor. 

*  *  * 

David  Powell  has  been  named 
Life/Style  editor  of  the  Indianapolis 
Star,  relacing  Myrta  Pulliam,  who 
was  promoted  to  assistant  managing 
editor,  graphics.  Powell  joined  the 
staff  in  1978  and  held  city  room 
assignments  before  becoming  a  Life/ 
Style  reporter  in  1984. 

♦  *  * 

Frank  McGinty  was  recently 
named  to  the  new  position  of  adver¬ 
tising  sales  director  of  the  Minneapo¬ 
lis  Star  and  Tribune  and  will  be 
responsible  for  retail,  national,  classi¬ 
fied  and  advertising  service  depart¬ 
ments. 


the  most  experienced 
executive  recruiting  tlrniin 
newspaper,  broadcasting  and  cable 

More  than  16  years  as  specialists  in  the  communications  industry. 

For  a  confidential  discussion,  call  312-991-6900. 
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Detroit  JOA 

(Continued  from  page  II) 


Ginsburg  report  on  some  specific 
points: 

“Absent  illegal  collusion,  neither 
paper  could  raise  its  prices  without 
taking  enormous  risks  that  such 
action  would  irrevocably  assist  the 
other  paper  in  what  has  become  a 
battle  for  survival.  That  situation 
exists  today,  and  there  is  no  real  pros¬ 
pect  of  change  .... 

“In  the  past,  the  Detroit  News  has 
been  committed  to  a  goal  of  preserv¬ 
ing  and  increasing  its  dominance  and 
has  regularly  used  its  superior  posi¬ 
tion  to  blunt  the  Free  Press  initiatives. 
There  is  every  indication  that  it  will 
continue  to  do  so  in  the  future 
.  ...  No  probable  set  of  develop¬ 
ments  is  likely  to  propel  the  Free 
Press  to  profitability  .  .  .  .Every  cur¬ 
rent  projection  forecasts  con¬ 
tinued  —  and  probably  growing  — 
losses  for  the  Free  Press  .... 

“Because  of  its  inferior  share,  the 
Free  Press  has  consistently  been 
required  to  incur  large  costs  (in  rela¬ 
tion  to  its  revenue)  in  order  to 
improve  upon  or  avoid  a  deterioration 
of  its  competitive  position. 

“The  critical  battleground  of  daily 
circulation  —  the  primary  market 


area  consisting  of  Wayne,  Oakland 
and  Macomb  counties  —  has  long 
been  dominated  by  the  News  but  the 
report  emphasizes  that  the  Free  Press 
has  slowly  reduced  the  News’  lead. 

“This  achievement,  however,  has 
been  expensive  and  its  progress  has 
been  very  slow  .  .  .  .There  is  no  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  the  new  presses  (which 
the  Free  Press  is  installing)  or  any 
other  single  quality  improvement  will 
enhance  circulation  in  the  future  by 
an  amount  that  can  be  measured  in  a 
hearing  .... 

“Advertisers  prefer  higher  rather 
than  lower  levels  of  circulation  in  the 
areas  they  are  trying  to  reach;  read¬ 
ers,  in  turn,  prefer  newspapers  that 
contain  more  advertising  (especially 
retail  and  classified  advertising)  over 
those  that  contain  less;  and  these 
mutually  reinforcing  preferences  cre¬ 
ate  strong  disadvantages  for  a  news¬ 
paper  such  as  the  Free  Press  that  suf¬ 
fers  from  comparative  circulation 
deficiencies  in  key  areas. 

“Left  unchecked,  these  forces  of 
advertiser  and  reader  preferences  will 
feed  upon  each  other  until,  ulti¬ 
mately,  the  paper  suffering  these  dis¬ 
advantages  collapses  .... 

“The  (Ginsburg)  report  suggests 
that  Knight-Ridder  and  Gannett  dis¬ 
played  ‘unseemly  haste’  in  negotiat¬ 
ing  the  proposed  JOA.  What  haste? 
The  Free  Press  and  the  News  have 
both  suffered  enormous  losses  for 


five  years  or  more.  In  view  of  such 
long-standing  and  substantial  losses, 
the  parties  can  hardly  be  accused  of 
acting  with  unseemly  haste. 

“Moreover,  Knight-Ridder  and  the 
Evening  News  Association  had  JOA 
discussions  long  before  Gannett’s 
purchase  of  the  News.  The  report’s 
objection  to  the  timing  reflects,  at 
bottom,  the  (antitrust)  division’s  hos¬ 
tility  to  the  act. 

“However,  Congress  was  wise  in 
passing  the  act  and  when,  as  here,  the 
applicants  meet  the  statutory  test,  the 
congressional  intent  should  be 
respected.” 


Sources 

(Continued  from  page  12) 


not  treat  her  as  a  legitimate  reporter. 

“One  of  the  things  I  have  had  to  let 
them  know  is  that  I  am  not  ‘your’ 
reporter,  your  friendly,  neighborhood 
reporter,”  Hines  said. 

“A  lot  of  black  people  are  not  used 
to  dealing  with  another  black  person 
as  a  legitimate  reporter,”  she  con¬ 
tinued.  “So  I  have  had  to  do  a  lot  of 
educating.” 

In  the  process,  however,  Hines 
said  she  has  been  called  a  “turncoat” 
and  “traitor”  to  her  race  because  she 
covered  community  members  objec¬ 
tively. 

And  Hines  said  that  being  black  did 
not  help  her  much  when  she  covered 
the  Liberty  City  riots  some  years  ago. 
Black  rioters,  she  said,  refused  to 
speak  to  journalists  no  matter  what 
their  color. 

However,  Wall  Street  Journal 
reporter  Joe  Davidson  said  being 
black  was  an  asset  when  he  covered 
South  Africa.  His  color  allowed  him 
access,  for  example,  to  the  black 
townships  around  Johannesburg. 

“Definitely,  yes,  there’s  an  advan¬ 
tage  to  being  black.  It  gives  you  some 
access  that  white  folks  don’t  enjoy,” 
he  said. 

MacNeil-Lehrer  Newshour  re¬ 
porter  Charlayne  Hunter-Gault, 
however,  did  not  find  the  same  advan¬ 
tage. 

“It  certainly  would  be  better  to 
walk  into  the  townships  if  I  were 
darker,”  she  said.  “But  being  an 
American  is  bad  now,  both  for  blacks 
and  whites.” 

In  the  end,  the  journalists  said,  the 
only  real  solution  to  the  countervail¬ 
ing  pressures  is  to  maintain  journalis¬ 
tic  integrity  and  objectivity. 

“I  don’t  go  around  like  I  am  carry¬ 
ing  the  burden  ...  of  the  race  on  my 
shoulders,”  Morning  News  reporter 
Merida  said.  “My  God,  I  couldn’t  do 
anything  then.  I  just  keep  one  stan¬ 
dard  of  excellence  for  myself.” 


Now 
iVs  Here. 

Mac  Weather 


Suj)erb,  ready-to-print  weather  graphics. 
Sent  directly  to  your  Macintosh 
computer  by  telephone. 

Up-to-date  and  accurate  for  each  edition. 
Prepared  weather  text  with  typesetting 
commands. 
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discovered  the  Accu-Weather  advantage. 


>4ccu -Weather,  Inc 
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-OBITUARIES- 

Robert  L.  Bradford  Sr.,  80,  for¬ 
mer  publisher  of  the  Moose  Lake 
(Minn.)  Star-Gazette,  died  July  4  of  a 
heart  ailment.  In  1980,  he  was  hon¬ 
ored  by  the  Minnesota  Newspaper 
Association  in  recognition  of  his  50 
years  in  journalism. 

He  9|e  >te 

Madeline  Hosmer  Brenner,  62,  a 
former  reporter  and  editor  for  the 
Associated  Press  in  Atlanta  and  later 
a  freelance  reporter  in  Washington, 
died  July  21  at  Fairfax  Hospital.  She 
had  written  reviews  and  feature  sto¬ 
ries  for  the  Atlanta  Journal  and  Con¬ 
stitution. 

«  «  « 

Harold  Claassen,  80,  assistant 
sports  editor  of  the  Associated  Press 
in  New  York  for  18  years,  died  July  14 
at  Sarasota  Memorial  Hospital.  He 
had  lived  in  Sarasota  since  his  retire¬ 
ment. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Henry  M.  Healy,  82,  retired  50- 
year  advertising  director  of  the 
Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transcript-Tele¬ 
gram,  died  July  30.  He  was  a  past 
president  of  the  New  England  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives  Asso¬ 
ciation. 


Bruce  Kerr,  63,  automotive  writer 
for  the  Los  Angeles  Herald  Exam¬ 
iner,  died  of  a  heart  attack  July  18  at 
his  home  in  Los  Angeles. 

He  joined  Hearst  Newspapers  in 
1969  and  in  1979  became  the  Herald’s 
national  advertising  automotive  man¬ 
ager,  and  in  1982,  the  writer  for  the 
classified  automotive  section. 

♦  ♦  * 

Henry  P.  Lewis,  90,  retired 
publisher/editor  of  the  weekly  Ware 
(Mass.)  River  News,  died  July  20.  He 
was  with  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Union  earlier  in  his  career,  hold¬ 
ing  a  number  of  editing  positions. 
Lewis  bought  the  weekly  in  1946  and 
sold  it  in  1%7. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Alfred  H.  McKeown,  91 ,  a  former 
retail  advertising  manager  at  the 
Detroit  News,  died  July  16,  at  St. 
Mary’s  Hospital  in  Tucson. 

He  H:  Hi 

C.A.  McKnight,  69,  editor  of  the 
Charlotte  Observer  for  21  years  and  a 
leader  in  the  founding  of  several  insti¬ 
tutions,  including  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  and  the 
North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts, 
died  August  16  at  Wesley  Nursing 
Home  in  Charlotte.  He  had  suffered 
several  disabling  strokes  in  recent 
years. 


McKnight  became  editor  of  the 
now-defunct  Charlotte  News  at  the 
age  of  32,  and  at  39  was  named  editor 
of  the  Observer.  He  often  wrote  edi¬ 
torials  in  the  60s  denouncing  racial 
segregation  in  the  South  and  was 
influential  in  promoting  peaceful 
transition  to  equal  rights  in  the  Caroli- 
nas. 

He  became  associate  publisher  of 
the  Observer  in  1976  and  retired  in 
1981. 

He  He  He 

Taylor  Pillsbury,  79,  grandson 
of  Charles  H.  Taylor,  founder  of  the 
Boston  Globe,  and  former  trustee  of 
the  Taylor  Voting  Trust,  died  August 
12. 

He  He  He 

Timothy  J.  Rose,  45,  managing 
editor  of  the  Milford  (Conn.)  Citizen, 
died  July  17  after  a  brief  illness.  Prior 
to  becoming  managing  editor  a  year 
ago,  he  was  city  editor.  He  had 
worked  at  the  New  Haven  Register 
and  the  Baltimore  Sun.  His  father, 
James  Rose,  is  a  Citizen  reporter. 

He  He  He 

David  G.  Wood,  64,  for  the  past  1 1 
years  promotion  manager  of  the  Cor¬ 
sicana  (Texas)  Daily  Sun,  died  July  1 1 
at  Baylor  Medical  Center,  Dallas.  He 
earlier  had  worked  at  the  Houston 
Post  as  assistant  promotion  manager. 


Tired  of  finger  pointing? 


When  it  comes  to  the  liability  crisis,  it  seems  that  all  the  parties 
involved  are  busily  pointing  the  finger  of  blame  at  each  other. 

To  provide  news  people  with  a  balanced  source  of  information  on  this  complex 

r  subject,  State  F^rm  is  offering  a  manual  called  LIABILITY,  Who,  What,  Where 
When,  Why?  It  contains  an  overview  of  the  subject  and  several  background 
papers  on  areas  of  the  civil  justice  system  where  reform  is  being  proposed. 

To  get  your  copy,  just  fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail  it  to  us.  We’ll  also  send  you 
any  additional  background  material  we  produce  on  the  subject  in  the  future. 


I’d  like  to  have  a 
copy  of  your 
liability  manual. 


Media  Information  Service 
Public  Relations  Office 
State  Farm  Insurance  Companies 
1  State  Farm  Plaza 
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TECHNICAL  BRIEFS 


Courier-Journal 
ends  cable  news 

The  Courier-Journal  and  Louisville 
Times  Co.  has  announced  it  will  shut 
down  its  CJ  &  T  Channel  cable  televi¬ 
sion  news  and  classified  advertising 
project  as  of  Sept.  3. 

The  decision  was  made  between 
the  newspaper  company  and  Storer 
Cable  Communications,  which  oper¬ 
ates  systems  in  Louisville  and  sur¬ 
rounding  Jefferson  County. 

The  closing  comes  five  years  after 
the  newspaper  company  approved 
testing  of  cable  delivery  of  the  text  of 
news  and  classified  advertising  from 
the  newspapers. 

Bernard  Block,  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  newspapers,  said  the  deci¬ 
sion  was  prompted  by  the  project’s 
continuing  financial  losses  and  Stor¬ 
er’ s  need  for  channel  capacity  to  add 
new  programming. 

“We  never  found  a  winning  for¬ 
mula,”  Block  said,  “There  just  was 
not  sufficient  viewership  and  revenue 
to  justify  continuing.” 

A  related  test  project,  the  CJ&T 
Electronic  Edition,  an  experimental 
personal  computer  news  and  classi¬ 
fied  ad  service,  ended  August  3. 

Motter  reorganizes 
marketing  unit 

Motter  Printing  Press  Co.  of  York, 
Pa.,  has  named  James  Leatham  and 
Thomas  Thompson  to  its  reorganized 
marketing  and  sales  department. 

Leatham,  formerly  vice  president 
of  Ferag  Inc.,  takes  the  new  position 
of  director  of  marketing  and  sales.  He 
is  responsible  for  managing  the  mar¬ 
keting,  promotion  and  sales  to  both 
commercial  and  newspaper  indus¬ 
tries. 

Thompson,  formerly  with  Harris 
Graphics  Corp.,  as  commercial  sales 
manager  is  responsible  for  sales  in  the 
commercial  field. 

Paul  Dickenson,  who  marketed 
flexo  presses,  has  left  the  company. 

Sll  systems  Installed 

The  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune  and 
Pioneer  Press,  publisher  of  40  subur¬ 
ban  Chicago,  Ill.,  newspapers,  have 
contracted  to  buy  System  55  front- 
end  systems  from  System  Integrators 
Inc. 

The  new  system  replaces  two  10- 
year-old  systems  at  Pioneer’s  Wil¬ 
mette  facility,  plus  local  typesetting 
equipment  at  locations  in  Park  Ridge 
and  Barrington. 


Powered  by  four  TXP  processors, 
the  systems  for  editorial  and  display 
and  classified  advertising  will 
increase  information  storage  by  more 
than  eight  times  and  increase  the 
maximum  number  of  terminals. 
Included  are  109  Coyote  terminals 
and  36  Dakota  XWI  editing  stations. 
They  will  link  with  existing  typeset¬ 
ters. 

At  the  Tribune,  the  237-terminal 
system  was  chosen  for  speed,  spell 
checking  and  storage,  according  to 
Paul  Hogan,  managing  editor.  Instal¬ 
lation  is  scheduled  for  late  this  year. 
The  system  includes  98  editing  termi¬ 
nals  and  62  reporters’  terminals  plus 
77  IBM  personal  computers. 

Both  systems  replace  Harris  Corp. 
systems. 

Beacon  Investing 
In  facility  upgrades 

The  publisher  of  the  Worcester, 
Mass.,  Telegram  &  Gazette  and  other 
papers  has  begun  work  on  a  60,000- 
square-foot  addition  to  and  renova¬ 
tion  of  its  headquarters  in  Acton. 

Beacon  Communications  Corp., 
which  also  publishes  two  dailies  and 
12  weeklies  in  the  area,  said  the  work 
will  more  than  double  the  size  of  its 
main  building  and  is  expected  to  be 
finished  in  1987. 

The  company’s  operations  include 
direct  mail  and  hand  delivery  busi¬ 
ness  as  well  as  commercial  printing. 

The  addition  will  create  more  space 
for  operations  and  for  corporate 
administration  and  modernized  plant 
facilities. 

Headliner  Offsets 
for  Calif,  dally 

The  Riverside,  Calif,  Press-Enter¬ 
prise  has  ordered  three  Goss  Head¬ 
liner  Offset  presses  from  the  Graphic 
Systems  Division  of  Rockwell  Inter¬ 
national  Corp. 

The  purchase  is  part  of  a  major 
expansion  program  by  the  Press- 
Enterprise  Co.  in  response  to  circula¬ 
tion  increases  of  over  15%  in  two 
years,  the  company  said. 

The  deal  includes  24  units,  three 
four-color  units,  12  half  decks,  three 
144-page  3:2  folders,  24  CT45  reels 
with  running-belt  tension  control  and 
Goss’s  Modular  Press  Control  Sys¬ 
tem  with  central  pressroom  com¬ 
puter.  The  pressroom  computer  is 
designed  to  centralize  press  produc¬ 
tion  planning,  monitoring,  process¬ 
ing,  storing  and  retrieving  page 


impositions,  ink  and  compensator 
setting  and  web  lead  information. 

The  presses  are  to  be  housed  in  a 
104,450-square-foot  addition  to  the 
downtown  headquarters.  Installation 
is  scheduled  to  start  in  September 
1987  and  operation  is  scheduled  for 
the  summer  of  1988. 

Financial  Times 
to  join  the 
computer  age 

London-based  Financial  Times  has 
announced  plans  for  a  computerized 
text  input  system  and  for  a  new  pro¬ 
duction  plant  to  be  installed  in  1988. 

The  £55  million  project  is  expected 
to  eliminate  404  jobs  from  the  present 
staff  of  about  1 ,500.  Most  of  the  job 
losses,  215,  will  be  in  the  prepress 
area. 

Frank  Barlow,  chief  executive, 
said  the  newspaper  was  forced  to 
make  the  moves  in  order  to  meet  com¬ 
petition  from  Rupert  Murdoch,  who 
established  a  modernized  production 
plant  in  the  Wapping  section  of  Lon¬ 
don,  and  from  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal,  which  uses  advanced  computer¬ 
ized  composition  and  communica¬ 
tions  systems. 

“Otherwise  the  FT  could  be 
extremely  vulnerable,”  Barlow  said. 

The  three-phase  schedule: 

By  Jan.  1,  1988,  the  FT  is  to 
become  a  full  front-end  newspaper, 
with  text  to  be  initiated  on  computers 
rather  than  written  on  paper  and  then 
typed  into  computers.  No  separate 
reading  or  revision  function  is 
included  in  the  composing  room. 

In  July  1988,  printing  is  to  move  to  a 
new  plant  in  the  Docklands  area  on 
two  seven-unit  offset  presses  from 
Rockwell  International  Corp.’s  Goss 
press  division.  The  presses  will  per¬ 
mit  up  to  56  pages  with  color  on  the 
run  or  with  preprinted  color. 

In  1988,  St.  Clements  Press,  a 
printing  and  publishing  subsidiary, 
will  change  from  25  bargaining  units 
to  three. 

The  company  said  it  will  seek  vol¬ 
untary  workforce  reductions,  offering 
a  maximum  £45,000,  increased  pen¬ 
sions  for  some  long-time  workers  plus 
counseling  and  placement  services. 

AMI  posts  dividend 

AM  International  Inc.  of  Chicago 
has  declared  a  500  quarterly  dividend 
on  its  $2  convertible  exchangeable 
preferred  stock. 

The  dividend  was  payable  Aug.  15 
to  stockholders  of  record  on  Aug.  1 . 
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Providence  Gravure 
buys  offset  printer 

Providence  Gravure  Inc.,  a  subsid¬ 
iary  of  the  Providence  Journal  Co. 
and  printer  of  ad  inserts  and  newspa¬ 
per  magazines,  has  purchased  Stan¬ 
dard  Colorprint  Corp.  of  Morristown, 
Tenn.,  from  Atlanta  businessman 
Michael  Shea. 

Philip  MacAskill,  president  and 
chief  executive  of  ^ovidence  Gra¬ 
vure,  said  that  Standard  Colorprint ’s 
offset  printing  capability  will  position 
the  company  for  expansion  into  the 
advertising  insert  and  newspaper 
magazine  markets. 

Standard  Colorprint  was  a  subsid¬ 
iary  of  Standard  Gravure,  which  was 
originally  owned  by  the  Bingham 
Family  of  Louisville,  Ky. 

Calif,  paper 
modernized 

The  Santa  Barbara  (Calif.)  News- 
Press  has  launched  a  $31  million 
building  modernization  program. 

Plans  include  construction  of  a 
63,000-square-foot  printing  plant  on 
six  acres  in  Goleta  and  renovation  of 
the  newspaper’s  downtown  head¬ 
quarters. 

A  Goss  Headliner  Offset  press  is 
slated  for  the  plant,  which  will  also  get 
a  new  mailroom  and  facilities  for  cir¬ 
culation,  camera  and  platemaking 
departments,  according  to  Ken  Duf- 
field,  director  of  operations  for  the 
News-Press.  The  construction  will 
triple  newsprint  storage  space. 

Owned  by  the  New  York  Times  Co. 
since  last  September,  the  newspaper 
will  retain  advertising,  business,  edi¬ 
torial  and  administrative  offices  at  its 
De  La  Guerra  Plaza  headquarters 
downtown. 

The  new  plant  will  cost  about  $27 
million  and  the  remodeling  about  $4 
million. 

The  press  replaces  a  25-year-old 
Goss  DiLitho  press  at  the  downtown 
plant. 

Abitibi:  quarter  up, 
but  half-year  loss 

Abitibi  Price  of  Toronto  has 
reported  increased  earnings  for  the 
second  quarter  of  its  fiscal  year. 

Earnings  rose  to  $24.6  million,  or 
33(J  a  common  share,  from  $21.3  mil¬ 
lion,  or  290  a  common  share,  from  the 
same  period  a  year  earlier.  Sales  for 
the  period  rose  from  $662  million  to 
$702  million. 

However,  the  company  reported 
that  earnings  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1986,  while  ahead  of  1985,  have 


been  more  than  offset  by  “an  unfa¬ 
vorable  swing  in  foreign  exchange” 
and  dropped  from  a  gain  of  $5.4  mil¬ 
lion  in  1985  to  a  loss  of  $3.5  million  in 
1986.  The  U.S.  dollar  declined  in 
value  on  world  markets  during  the 
period. 

Bernd  Koken,  president  and  chief 
executive  officer,  said  that  newsprint 
and  groundwood  papers  should  bene¬ 
fit  from  strong  U.S.  consumption  and 
the  effects  of  a  U.S.  newsprint  price 
increase  slated  for  Oct.  1. 

Harris  buys 
software  firm 

Harris  Corp.  has  acquired  Scien¬ 
tific  Calculations  Inc.,  a  privately- 
owned  software  development  firm 
specializing  in  computer-aided  design 
and  manufacturing  systems  for  elec¬ 
trical  applications. 

Based  in  Fishers,  N.Y.,  and  with 
300  employees  and  $30  million  in 
annual  sales.  Scientific  Calculations 
allows  Harris,  the  Melbourne,  Fla., 
computer  and  electrical  firm,  to  offer 
customers  “a  single-vendor  solution 
to  their  multi-discipline  CAD/CAM 
needs,”  according  to  Paul  Watkins, 
president  of  Scientific  Calculations. 

It  will  become  part  of  Harris’s 
information  systems  sector. 


Litton  sues  over 
1983  Itek  takeover 

Litton  Industries  has  filed  a  $30 
million  civil  lawsuit  in  connection 
with  alleged  insider  trading  related  to 
its  takeover  in  1983  of  Itek  Corp. 

Litton  charges  in  the  suit  filed  in 
U.S.  District  Court  in  Manhattan  that 
it  paid  some  $30  million  too  much  for 
Itek  as  a  result  of  insider  trading. 

Named  as  defendants  were  Shear- 
son  Lehman  American  Express,  Den¬ 
nis  B.  Levine,  a  former  Shearson 
employee  who  has  pleaded  guilty  in 
the  biggest  insider  trading  case  ever  to 
hit  Wall  Street,  and  others. 

Itek,  the  computer  composition 
and  electronics  firm  based  in  Lexing¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  was  trading  at  $22  a  share 
when  Litton  began  takeover  plans, 
but  eventually  sold  for  $48  a  share  in  a 
tender  offer  in  January  1983. 

Imprint  expands 
post-press  plant 

Imprint,  the  West  Hartford,  Conn., 
publishing  company,  has  expanded 
its  North  Haven  plant  with  a  6,300- 
square-foot  addition  to  accommodate 
expanded  bindery  and  mailing  opera¬ 
tions  for  its  1 1  community  weeklies. 
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The  quest  for  quality 

Newspapers  are  urged  to  emphasize  color,  better  reproduction 
to  win  a  larger  market  share  of  national  advertising 


By  George  Garneau 

Better  and  more  colorful  newspa¬ 
pers  became  a  recurring  theme  at  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  operations  conference 
this  summer. 

With  the  growth  of  full-color  news¬ 
papers,  the  quality  of  the  final  news¬ 
paper  product  has  become  something 
of  an  elusive  obsession  in  recent 
years.  And  the  ANPA  show  and  ses¬ 
sions  reflected  that  growing  concern. 

Executives  in  several  disciplines 
said  repeatedly  that  standardized, 
high-quality  color  reproduction  in 
newspapers  is  the  key  to  unlocking  a 
treasure  trove  of  national  advertising 
dollars  that  newspapers  have  been 
unable  to  crack  because  of  poor  and 
erratic  reproduction  of  color  adver¬ 
tising. 

Malcolm  Borg,  chairman  of  The 
Record  in  Hackensack,  N.J.,  told  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  that 
quality  color  was  “absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  future  existence  of  daily 
newspapers.” 

A  beginning  step  toward  uniform 
color  reproduction  in  U.S.  newspa¬ 
pers  is  a  guide  book  published  by  the 
ANPA,  Quality  Newspaper  Repro¬ 
duction,  which  gives  specifications, 
standards  and  instructions  designed 
to  improve  quality  throughout  news¬ 
papers  by  improving  the  quality  of 
advertising  submissions. 

Walter  Mattson,  president  of  the 
New  York  Times  and  departing 
ANPA  Technical  Committee  chair¬ 
man,  calling  the  booklet  “the  most 
important  document  on  newspaper 
reproduction  the  business  has  ever 
published,”  said: 

“The  major  part  of  our  business  is 
no  longer  strictly  local  [advertising], 
but  it  is  part  of  the  multi-market  buy 
of  a  sophisticated  business  person 
with  options  that  are  readily  provided 
by  an  ever-increasing  number  of  com¬ 
petitors  to  newspapers.  These  adver¬ 
tisers  know  what  they  want  from  us, 
and  they  want  quality  reproduction, 
not  just  in  your  paper  or  mine,  but 
throughout  the  country. 

“We  are  not  giving  it  to  them  now. 
Our  quality  varies  all  over  the  lot. 
And,  let’s  face  it,  we  will  never  give 
those  advertisers  consistent,  uniform 


quality  by  hiding  under  a  blanket  and 
concocting  today’s  version  of  black 
magic  at  each  of  our  newspapers.” 

Mattson  warned  that  if  newspapers 
fail  to  improve  their  reproduction  to 
levels  acceptable  to  advertisers,  they 
could  lose  the  opportunity  to  boost 
revenues  “because  we  were  too  damn 
stubborn  to  give  our  customers  what 
they  want.” 


The  problem  of  the  newspaper 
industry  attracting  national  color 
advertisers  is  heightened  by  surging 
use  of  color  in  newspapers,  execu¬ 
tives  said.  Charles  Kinsolving  Jr., 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  vice 
president,  marketing/new  technol¬ 
ogy,  pointed  to  figures  showing  that 
the  number  of  newspapers  using  full 
color  more  than  doubled  from  1979  to 
1983,  with  53%  of  total  circulation 
using  process  color  editorially  on 
weekdays. 

Though  NAB  surveys  indicated 
some  80%  of  all  print  advertising  was 
in  full  color,  only  6%  of  ad  agencies 
and  clients  said  they  thought  of  news¬ 
papers  in  relation  to  color  ads. 

Nearly  half  of  ad  agencies  and 
clients  polled,  46%,  said  “hardly 
any”  newspapers  print  good  color. 

One  ad  executive  told  the  NAB  that 
newspapers  “don’t  have  the  quality 
control,  and  they  just  don’t  care.” 
Others  complained  about  color  varia¬ 
tions,  cost  differences  and  various 
restrictions  on  color  ads  in  newspa¬ 
pers. 

MANAGING  QUALITY 

As  part  of  efforts  at  some  newspa¬ 
pers  to  improve  quality,  jobs  have 
been  established  for  quality  control  or 
quality  assurance  managers.  Kin¬ 
solving  said  that  all  newspapers  doing 
quality  color  work  said  it  was  essen¬ 
tial  to  appoint  a  quality  coordinator  or 
establish  a  quality  committee. 

Discussing  the  quality  control  man¬ 


ager’s  job,  Gene  Bell,  vice  president 
and  production  director  at  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  told  a  symposium  that 
the  quality  control  manager’s  most 
important  trait  is  “people  skills,”  or 
the  ability  to  deal  well  with  people, 
because  the  job  requires  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  team  approach  among  a 
wide  variation  of  people  across  the 
spectrum  of  newspaper  production 


departments,  from  blue  collar  work¬ 
ers  to  ranking  executives. 

Candidates  for  the  job.  Bell  said, 
ideally  come  from  the  production 
staff.  Nevertheless,  the  Tribune  has 
had  quality  assurance  managers  who 
were  previously  a  news  photo  man¬ 
ager,  a  production  coordinator,  an 
electronic  ad  compositor  and  one 
from  the  color  department. 

Quality  control  executives  have 
repeatedly  emphasized  that  improv¬ 
ing  newspaper  quality  costs  money 
and  takes  a  commitment  from  the  top 
levels  of  management.  Staff  must  be 
trained,  high  quality  equipment  and 
materials  purchased,  and  continuous 
time  and  effort  devoted  in  order  to 
improve  and  maintain  quality. 

Paul  Lynch,  quality  control  man¬ 
ager  at  New  Jersey’s  Record,  out¬ 
lined  in  a  session  on  print  quality  the 
rigorous  testing  procedures  used 
there  to  control  materials.  He  said 
newsprint  used  by  the  Record  is 
methodically  tested  for  overall 
appearance,  optical  and  physical 
characteristics,  opacity,  absorption, 
evenness  and  roundness  of  rolls.  Sys¬ 
tematic  checks  are  made,  and  charac¬ 
teristics  are  measured  and  compared 
with  established  standards.  Plates, 
inks  and  other  chemicals  are  tested 
similarly. 

“Printing  today  is  constantly 
changing,  with  new  products  and 
machinery  being  introduced  at  a  more 
rapid  pace,”  Lynch  said.  “Compati- 


“These  advertisers  know  what  they  want  from  us, 
and  they  want  quality  reproduction,  not  Just  in  your 
paper  or  mine,  but  throughout  the  country.” 
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bility  of  product  material  to  mode  of 
operation  can  reduce  the  pains  so  fre¬ 
quently  experienced  by  many  of  us  in 
a  demanding,  quick-paced  production 
environment.  Let  it  be  your  future 
that  with  the  aid  of  quality  testing 
standards,  you  may  control  your  own 
method  of  operation  with  the  assur¬ 
ance  you  are  not  exposed  to  as  much 
vulnerability  due  to  material  vari¬ 
ables.” 

James  Sullivan,  president  of  the 
magazine  group  of  R.R.  Donnelley  & 
Sons  Co.,  explained  his  company's 
sophisticated  quality  management 
system  and  philosophy. 

He  pointed  out  that  poor  quality 
costs  much  more  —  easily  20%  — 
than  is  recognized,  in  spoilage, 
waste,  inspection,  and  testing  —  plus 
the  loss  of  customers. 

To  achieve  quality,  he  said,  “pre¬ 
vention  is  better  than  inspection,  not 
only  for  quality  but  for  the  bottom 
line.  We’re  finding  that  constant 
improvement  is  the  only  rational  goal. 
The  contention  that  a  certain  level  of 
defects  is  inherent  or  acceptable  is 
widely  rejected  today  as  self  defeat¬ 
ing.” 

Sullivan  said  quality  must  be  “the 
concern  of  everyone  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  Accountability  for  quality  must 
lie  with  those  doing  the  work,  not  with 
the  quality  control  department.” 

The  commitment  model  Donnelley 
uses  includes:  individual  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  upgrading  the  system,  flexible 
job  duties,  emphasis  on  teams  and 
tearing  down  rigid  hierarchies  in  favor 
of  a  more  flat  management  structure. 

For  such  participative  management 
to  work,  Sullivan  said,  it  is  “abso¬ 
lutely  essential  that  employees  be 
kept  informed  about  the  business, 
about  problems  and  opportunities 
facing  the  business.  Employees  are 
constantly  to  be  called  upon  to  make 
what  are  essentially  business  deci¬ 
sions.” 

Implementing  a  quality  program 
requires:  a  clear  planning  picture, 
training  of  managers,  establishing  a 
charter  of  objectives,  establishing 
department-  and  plant-wide  quality 
improvement  teams,  broadening  job 
descriptions  to  include  planning, 
quantifying  the  costs  of  poor  quality 
and  improving  communications  pro¬ 
cedures. 

But,  like  other  quality  profession¬ 
als,  Sullivan  stressed  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  takes  extensive  preparation  and 
commitment,  without  which  “it’s  a 
waste  of  time  and  money.” 

At  a  session  on  prepress  quality, 
Ian  Pittendreigh,  director  of  opera¬ 
tions  at  the  London  (Ontario)  Free 
Press,  emphasized  the  importance  of 
camera  settings  in  determining  print 
quality. 


“The  placement  of  the  50%  dot  is 
the  most  critical  thing  you  will  ever  do 
in  your  efforts  in  quality  assurance,” 
Pittendreigh  said.  He  said  the  Free 
Press  places  its  50%  dot  in  the  No.  6 
area  of  the  Stouffer  camera  operator’s 
guide,  but  that  different  presses  vary 
in  dot  gain  and  therefore  require  dif¬ 
ferent  settings. 


Nearly  half  of  ad 
agencies  and  clients 
polled,  46%,  said  “hardly 
any”  newspapers  print 
good  color. 


Pittendreigh  said  that  at  the  Free 
Press,  supervisors  at  various  check¬ 
points  monitor  prepress  work  with 
densitometers  and  magnified  line 
readings.  The  engineering  depart¬ 
ment  maintains  typesetter  output 
every  morning  and  on  shift  changes 
and  emulsion  changes.  Readings  are 
approved  by  department  supervisors. 

But  aside  from  specifics,  Pitten¬ 
dreigh  said,  quality  is  affected  by 
intangibles. 

“We  cannot  expect  a  quality  prod¬ 


uct  to  be  produced  in  departments 
that  have  not  been  redecorated  for  15 
years,”  he  said.  “The  newspaper,  the 
building,  the  equipment,  the  behavior 
of  owners  and  publishers  will  give 
messages  that  staff  are  quick  to  pick 
up  on.  We  cannot  expect  the  work  of  a 
craftsman  if  the  tools  are  deficient.  As 
administrators,  let  us  be  certain  that 
our  silent  statements  deliver  the 
proper  message.  Excellence  and 
quality  can  be  very  affordable.  You 
have  to  want  to  do  it  and  make  it 
happen.” 

At  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  quality 
control  is  complicated  by  24  miles 
separating  the  editorial  offices  from 
the  production  plant,  according  to 
Mark  Mikolajczyk,  Enquirer  produc¬ 
tion/operations  manager. 

To  bridge  the  gap,  both  sites  oper¬ 
ate  by  the  same  rules,  standard  oper¬ 
ating  procedures  (SOPs),  he  said. 
“We  have  applied  the  same  or  similar 
operating  procedures  as  those  of  USA 
Today  at  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  and 
have  put  each  of  these  processes  in 
written,  standard  procedure  form  so 
that  everybody  can  follow  them  from 
one  department  to  the  next.”  The 
SOPs  are  being  compiled  in  a  master 
book  to  be  used  in  training  and  kept  in 
each  department  for  reference. 


THE  BEST  FLIP-TOP 
KEEPS  GETTING 
BETTER. 
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Advertising  Data 


JULY  1986/1985 
ADVERTISING  DATA 
SUPPLIED  BY  PUBLISHER 


1986  1985 


FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

ALBANY,  N.Y. 

Times  Umon-m 

ROP  Local 

32.294 

37.112 

Preprint  Local 

29.585 

19,650 

ROP  Notionol 

5,117 

4,100 

Preprint  Nationol 

1,100 

Clossified . 

51,882 

49.173 

TOTAL 

118,878 

111,135 

Knickerbocker  News-e 

ROP  Locol . 

16,938 

22,133 

Preprint  Locol . 

28,745 

17,690 

ROP  Notional . 

4,844 

4,098 

Preprint  Notional . 

1,100 

Classified . 

28,940 

28,026 

Totol . 

79,467 

73,047 

Times  Unlon-S 

ROP  Local . 

21,882 

23,213 

Preprint  Local . 

29,440 

23,290 

ROP  National . 

3,955 

2,272 

Preprint  Notionol . 

8,420 

5,230 

27,978 

22,630 

Total . 

97,675 

76,635 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

296,020 

260,817 

AUBURN,  WASH. 

Globe  News-m 

ROP  Local 

14,423 

14,812 

Preprint  Local . 

35 

31 

ROP  Notionol 

318 

1,132 

Classified 

18,475 

19,922 

GRAND  TOTAL  ,  , 

33,216 

35,866 

Kennebec  Journol-m 

ROP  Locol . 

Preprint  locol . 

ROP  Notionol . 

Classified . 

AUGUSTA 

25.443 

40.900 

761 

22,872 

ME. 

265 

25,643 

31,949 

1,755 

18,860 

246 

GRAND  TOTAL 

89,976 

265 

78,207 

246 

BANGOR, 

ME. 

Doily  News-m 

ROP  local 

16,781 

4,269 

18,508 

4,525 

Preprint  Local  . 

18,788 

13,346 

19.532 

10,384 

ROP  Notional  . 

1.446 

2,487 

Preprint  Notional . 

486 

1,458 

Classified . 

17,154 

14.881 

15 

Totol . 

54,655 

17,615 

56.866 

14,924 

Daily  News-S 

ROP  local 

6,635 

1,075 

6,897 

688 

Preprint  Locol  . 

1,653 

1,005 

810 

1,296 

ROP  Nationol  . 

482 

397 

Preprint  Notional 

5,833 

648 

3,646 

Classified 

8,575 

7,285 

Totol 

23,178 

2,728 

19,035 

1,984 

GRAND  TOTAL 

77,833 

20,343 

75,901 

16,908 

BEATRICE, 

NEB. 

Doily  Sun-e 

ROP  Local 

12,761 

495 

13,401 

526 

Preprint  Locol . 

20,253 

3,738 

17,673 

3.354 

ROP  National 

1.877 

1,693 

Preprint  Notional. 

129 

129 

Classified . 

3,824 

442 

4.113 

428 

GRAND  TOTAL 

39,730 

4.675 

38,242 

4.308 

*lndicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in 
lines. 


1986  1985 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


BENNINGTON,  VT. 

Banner-m 

ROP  local .  12,559  12,892 

Preprint  Locol .  1,275  1,663 

ROP  Nationol  679  537 

Preprint  Notionol  82  86 

Classified .  9.864  9.499 

GRAND  TOTAL  ,.  24,459  24.677 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

Post-Herold-m 

ROP  Local,  29,389  30,574 

Preprint  Local .  4,878  4,915 

ROP  Nationol  .  3,872  4,440 

Preprint  Notional .  754 

Classified  .  43,152  41,385 

Totol .  81,291  82,068 

News-e 

ROP  Locol  .  40,594  15,044  41.994  12.147 

Preprint  Locol .  9,265  .  7,686 

ROP  National .  4.182  4,409 

Preprint  National .  754 

Classified .  45,805  43,703  _ 

Total .  99,846  15,044  98.546  12,147 

News-S 

ROP  Locol  .  23,857  22,781 

Preprint  Local .  6,030  8,387 

ROP  National  .  4,155  4,086 

Preprint  Notional  .  4,021  2,242 

Classified .  25,339  24,703 

Total .  63,402  62,199  _ 

GRAND  TOTAL .  244,539  15,044  242,813  12,147 

BUFFALO,  N.T. 

News-o/d 

ROP  Locol .  33.363  34,608 

Preprint  Local .  13,728  22,968  17.160  15,013 

ROP  Notional  5,785  6,795 

Preprint  Nationol  .  1,818 

Classified .  40,160  37,157  _____ 

Total .  93,036  22,968  95,720  16,831 

News-S 

ROP  Local .  18,216  19,952 

Preprint  locol .  10,560  18,480  10,296  15,906 

ROP  National .  2,700  2,335 

Preprint  National .  5,346  3,234  66 

Classified .  11,217  10,110  _ 

Total .  42,693  23,826  45,927  15,972 

GRAND  TOTAL .  135,729  46,794  141,647  32,803 

BURLINGTON,  VT. 

Free  Press*m 

ROP  Local .  45,786  41,692 

Preprint  Local .  25,345  21,942 

ROP  National .  2,017  3,595 

Preprint  National .  161  2,069 

Clossified .  28,677  25,477 

Total  .  101.986  94.775 

Free  Press-S 

ROP  Local .  11,828  12,130 

Preprint  Locol .  8,322  8,590 

ROP  National  .  978  51 7 

Preprint  Notional .  7,605  4,517 

Classified .  7,495  6,829 

Totol .  36,228  32,583 

GRAND  TOTAL .  138,214  127,358 

CASPER,  WYO. 

Stor  Tnbune-mS 

ROP  Local .  32,524  39,181 

Preprint  Locol .  45,923  33,767 

ROP  Notionol  1,836  2,475 

Preprint  Notionol .  5,808  5,153 

Classified .  32,321  33,632 

GRAND  TOTAL .  118,412  114,208 

CHAMPAIGN,  ILL. 

News-Gozette-eS 

ROP  Local .  45,641  42.820 

Preprint  Locol .  60,759  54,567 

ROP  Notionol .  1,799  2,257 

Preprint  Notional .  9,417  8,385 

Clossified  32,849  33,795 

GRAND  TOTAL .  150,465  141,824 


1986  1985 


FULL  RUN 

PART  RUN 

FULL  RUN 

PART  RUN 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Doily  Herald-m 

ROP  Local . 

54,114 

23,524 

48,799 

19,739 

Preprint  Local . 

3,465 

36,439 

12,294 

31,333 

ROP  National . 

773 

336 

696 

281 

Clossified . 

47,620 

43,498 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

105,972 

60,299 

105,198 

51,353 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Tribune-o/d 

ROP  locol . 

76,830 

111,885 

69,996 

86,446 

Preprint  Local . 

4,090 

16,145 

9,268 

16,013 

ROP  Nationol . 

17,090 

4,859 

19,401 

6,036 

Preprint  National . 

2,250 

2,025 

2,025 

Clossified . 

52,387 

188,667 

47,773 

139,327 

Total. 

150,397 

323,806 

148,463 

249,847 

Tribune-S 

ROP  local 

34,945 

43,717 

40,323 

39,438 

Preprint  Locol . 

8,740 

38,713 

18,290 

28,155 

ROP  Notional . 

13,754 

1,636 

13,352 

756 

Preprint  Notional . 

11,250 

225 

6,525 

563 

Classified . 

79,977 

11,948 

76,120 

9,470 

Tatol . 

148,666 

96,239 

154,610 

78,382 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

299,063 

420,045 

303,073 

328,229 

COLUMBUS,  NEB. 

Telegrom-e 

ROP  Local . 

22,426 

22,992 

Preprint  Locol . 

9,736 

6,954 

ROP  Nationol . 

4.483 

1,460 

Preprint  Notional . 

264 

Clossified . 

8,660 

8,650 

GRAND  TOTAL ., 

45,569 

40,056 

DETROIT, 

MICH. 

free  Press-m 

ROP  Locol . 

42,777 

26,930 

43,019 

19.231 

Preprint  Local . 

27,626 

8,325 

ROP  National  . 

7,514 

338 

8,136 

251 

Preprint  National . 

64 

1,528 

Clossified . 

58,963 

6,228 

50,603 

11,406 

Totol . 

,.  109,254 

61,186 

101,758 

40,741 

Free  Press-S 

ROP  local . 

14,122 

1,562 

13,371 

1,688 

preprint  Locol . 

843 

17,334 

407 

17,361 

ROP  Notional . 

3,194 

186 

2,584 

138 

Preprint  Nationol . 

254 

6,475 

4,638 

Clossified . 

26,937 

313 

21,489 

Total . 

45,350 

25,870 

37,851 

23,825 

GRAND  TOTAL  .. 

154,604 

87,056 

139,609 

64,566 

DETROIT, 

MICH. 

News-a/d 

ROP  local . 

61,768 

32,375 

59,817 

30,267 

Preprint  Locol . 

9,767 

18,053 

5,819 

13,771 

ROP  National . 

9,188 

545 

9,011 

382 

preprint  Notional . 

159 

1,132 

Classified . 

93,745 

71,521 

Total 

174,627 

50,973 

147,300 

44,420 

News-S 

ROP  Local . 

29,249 

2,866 

34,113 

2,696 

Preprint  Local . 

11,156 

21,172 

11,239 

13,097 

ROP  National . 

5,182 

56 

5,551 

59 

Preprint  Nationol . 

7,984 

403 

1,606 

3,550 

Classified . 

44,157 

40,977 

Total . 

97,728 

24,497 

93,486 

19,402 

GRAND  TOTAL 

272,355 

75,470 

240,786 

63,822 

DOVER, 

,  DEL. 

State  News-mS 

ROP  locol . 

48,072 

50,469 

ROP  Notional . 

510 

1,573 

Classified . 

27,997 

21,491 

GRAND  TOTAL  ... 

76,579 

73,533 

EDMONTON,ALTA. 

Journol-mS* 

ROP  locol . 

...  1,017,885 

976,284 

Preprint  Local . 

...  630,969 

480,344 

ROP  Notiortol . 

..  231,039 

228,550 

Preprint  Notional . 

6,402 

10,828 

Classified . 

...  874,638 

800,143 

GRAND  TOTAL.  .. 

...  2,760,933 

2,496,149 

Note  figures  given  in  modular  ogote  lines. 
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1986  1985 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


EL  DORADO,  ARK. 

News-Times*m 


ROP  local . 

19,205 

24,507 

Preprint  local . 

27,090 

31,992 

ROP  Notionol . 

1,197 

1,355 

Preprint  Notional . 

390 

390 

Classified 

10,815 

11,020 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

58,697 

69.264 

PORT  LAUDERDALE*  FLA. 

News/Sun-Sentinel-mS 

ROP  Local 

145,376 

61,180 

162,258 

71,230 

Preprint  Local . 

46,858 

29,233 

46,601 

ROP  Notional . 

17,806 

19032 

104 

Preprint  Notionol . 

8,362 

1,246 

6,09» 

Clossified. 

172,204 

28,644 

164,930 

12,080 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

390,606 

120,303 

399,819 

83,414 

FORT  WORTH*  TEX. 

Stor-Telegram-m 

ROP  local . 

82,726 

39.07^ 

83,645 

36,548 

Preprint  Local . 

34,722 

15,892 

23,  IX 

22,288 

ROP  Notional . 

6,279 

7,637 

Preprint  Notionol . 

720 

Clossified . 

169,095 

182,837 

Total . 

292,822 

54,962 

297,969 

58,836 

Star-Telegram-e 

ROP  Locol . 

63,373 

39,070 

62,158 

36,548 

Preprint  Locol . 

34,722 

15,892 

18,602 

22,288 

ROP  Notional . 

6,022 

7,965 

Preprint  Notional . 

7X 

Classified. 

126,533 

135,881 

Total . 

230,650 

54,962 

225,326 

58,836 

Stor-Telegrom-S 

ROP  Local . 

31,692 

40,706 

34,490 

40,6X 

Preprint  Locol . 

20,518 

3,173 

X,394 

4,860 

ROP  Notional . 

2,297 

1,757 

Preprint  Notionol . 

11,050 

3,173 

6,1X 

900 

Clossified. 

62,195 

70,401 

Totol . 

127,752 

47,052 

146,162 

46,390 

GRAND  TOTAl . 

651,224 

156,976 

669,457 

164,062 

GREENSBURG,PA. 

Tribune- Revlew-m 


ROP  Local .  25.686  28.313 

Preprint  Lxol .  10.384  11,777  27,310  520 

ROP  National .  1,417  1,965 

Classified .  26,375  _  25,562  _ 

Total .  63,862  11,777  83,150  520 

Tribone-Review-S 

ROP  Locol .  24,834  36,265 

Preprint  Local .  19,988  3,900  34,704  780 

ROP  Notional .  759  1,906 

Preprint  National .  1,818  4,158 

Classified .  14,927  16,965  _ _ 

Total .  62,326  3,900  93,998  780 

GRAND  TOTAL .  126,188  15,677  177,148  1,300 

HOUSTON,  TEX. 

Houston  Chronlcle-o/d 

ROP  Locol .  103,035  15,177  122,303  6,006 

Preprint  local  10,394  37,039  9,872  41,459 

ROP  Notional  31,059  993  30,316  146 

Preprint  Notional .  5,537  752  37  6,399 

Classified.  228,777  7,535  289,583  899 

GRAND  TOTAL .  378,802  61,496  452,111  54,909 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INO. 

Stor-m 

ROP  Local .  58,758  1,465  59,017  1,705 

Preprint  Locol .  2,860  1,028 

ROP  National  2,896  3,482 

Preprint  Notionol .  333 

Classified.  57,391  _  52,815  _ 

Total .  121,905  1,465  116,675  1,705 

News-e 

ROP  Local .  41,575  1,465  37,292  1,705 

Preprint  Locol .  2,860  1,028 

ROP  Notional  2,759  3,404 

Preprint  Notionol .  333 

Classified  55,583  _  51,181  _ 

Total .  102,777  1,465  93,238  1,705 


*lndicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in 
lines. 


1986  1985 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


Stor-S 

ROP  Local  27,186  26,546 

Preprint  Local  7,660  8,121 

ROP  National  5,212  5,631 

Preprint  Notionol .  2,773  1,584 

Classified,  93,961  88,835 

Totol .  136,792  1X,717 

GRAND  TOTAL .  361,474  2,930  340,630  3,410 

KENT*  WASH. 

News*Joumal*m 

ROP  Locol .  16,367  18,209 

Preprint  Lxal .  44  37 

ROP  Notional  406  1,132 

Classified  18,475  19,922 

GRAND  TOTAL .  35,248  39,263 

LA  ORANDE*  ORE. 

Observer-e 

ROP  Locol .  13,618  13,406 

Preprint  Locol .  8,462  8,190 

ROP  Notionol .  573  402 

Classified .  7,168  7,855 

GRAND  TOTAL .  29,821  29,853 

LINCOLN*  NEB. 

Joumal'Stor-nrteS 

ROP  Local .  46,9X  47,302 

Preprint  Locol .  38,364  31,164 

ROP  Notional .  3,045  3,765 

Preprint  Notional .  6,585  5,470 

Classified  39,519  33,490 

GRAND  TOTAL .  134,443  121,191 

LONGVIEW*  WASH. 

Daily  News-e 

ROP  Local .  26,523  27,109 

Preprint  Local .  49,980  44,369 

ROP  Notionol .  1,181  2,451 

Preprint  Notionol .  3,825 

Classified  18,884  21,180 

GRAND  TOTAL .  100,393  95,109 

LOUISVILLE*  KT. 

Courier-Journal-m 

ROP  Local .  60,523  22,854  61,830  23,063 

Preprint  Local  15,949  11,703 

ROP  Notional  2,548  3,695 

Preprint  Notionol .  863 

Classified  39,880  36,370  _ 

Total .  102,951  38,803  101,895  35,629 

Times-e 

ROP  Locol .  57,220  45,432  58,365  39,756 

Preprint  Local  21,298  12,977 

ROP  Notional  2,033  3,469 

Preprint  Notional .  1 ,396 

Classified  38,339  6,077  34,626  4,126 

Total .  97,592  72,807  96,460  58,255 

Courier-Joumol-S 

ROP  Local .  38,806  203  39,177  391 

Preprint  Local .  35,731  35,757 

ROP  Notionol .  1,355  1,775 

Preprint  Notional .  6,914  4,248 

Classified  19,071  19,275  _ 

Total .  59,232  42,848  60,227  40,396 

GRAND  TOTAL .  259,775  154,458  258,582  134,280 

MEMPHIS*  TENN. 

Comnf>ercial  Appeal-m 

ROP  Locol .  55,300  40,959  59,611  40,376 

Preprint  local  22,123  41,549  17.600  23,649 

ROP  Notional  4,786  2,484  5,091  3,075 

Preprint  Natior>al .  1,288  232 

Clossified  56,176  50,314  _ 

Total .  140,385  84,992  133,904  67,332 

Commerciol  Appeol-S 

ROP  local .  19.763  21.486 

Preprint  Local .  18,265  5,299  16,398  7,903 

ROP  Notional  1,685  2,097 

Preprint  Notional .  6,908  4,739 

Clossified  28,622  26,327  _ 

Total .  75,243  5,299  71,047  7,903 

GRAND  TOTAL .  215,628  90,291  204,951  75,235 


1986  1985 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


MONMOUTH*  ILL. 

Review  Atlas-e 


ROP  local . 

12,130 

9,930 

Preprint  Local . 

6,694 

8,772 

ROP  Nationol . 

129 

737 

Classified. 

2,203 

2,488 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

21,156 

21,927 

MONTEBEY*  CALIP. 


Peninsula  Herold-m 

ROP  local . 

36,373 

36,715 

Preprint  Local . 

45,440  2,568  40,292 

ROP  Nationol . 

2,825 

3,290 

Clossified . 

M,931 

X,282 

Totol . 

115,569  2,568  110,579 

Peninsula  Herold-S 

ROP  local . 

7,347 

7,950 

Preprint  Locoi . 

12,984 

17,072 

ROP  Notionol . 

128 

246 

Preprint  Notional . 

5X 

Clossified.. 

9,528 

9,6X 

Totol .... 

X,X1 

34,888 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

146,070  2,568  145.467 

MONTRUL*  QUE. 

Gozette-m* 


ROP  local . 

.  835,687 

879.751 

Preprint  Local . 

646,802 

491.696 

ROP  Notional . 

262,008 

255,743 

Preprint  Notional . 

9,613 

Classified. 

595,997 

527,220 

GRAND  TOTAL  ... 

...  2,340,494 

2,164,025 

Note:  Figures  given  in 

modular  ogote  lines. 

NASHUA,  N.H. 

Telegroph-e 

ROP  Local . 

52,233 

45,745 

Preprint  Locol . 

25 

51 

ROP  Nationol . 

2,619 

5,820 

Classified. 

41,911 

37,219 

Totol ... 

96,788 

88,835 

Telegraph-S 

ROP  locol . 

15,732 

Preprint  Locoi . 

21 

ROP  Notional . 

1,X1 

Classified. 

9,555 

Total . 

26,288 

GRAND  TOTAL  . 

....  123,076 

88,835 

Note:  Effective  April  1986,  the  Telegraph  began  a  Sunday  publication; 
consequently,  there  are  no  comporoble  1985  figures. 


NASHVILLE*  TENN. 

Tennesseon-m 


ROP  local . 

54,641 

58,571 

Preprint  local . 

23,594 

17,823 

ROP  Notional . 

4,396 

3,778 

Preprint  Notionol . 

1,173 

Classified. 

32,795 

31,897 

Totol . 

115,426 

113,242 

Banner-e 

ROP  local . 

55,293 

61,402 

Preprint  Locol . 

23,594 

17,823 

ROP  Nationol . 

4,371 

4,042 

Preprint  Notionol . 

1,173 

Clossified 

32,398 

31,523 

Totol . 

115,656 

115,963 

Tennes$ean-S 

ROP  local . 

27,220 

29,328 

Preprint  Lxal . 

14,9X 

20,272 

ROP  Notional . 

2,648 

1,349 

Preprint  National . 

6,279 

4,640 

Clossified. 

21,669 

19,599 

72,749 

75,188 

GRAND  TOTAl. 

.  303,831 

304,393 

NIW  BRUNSWICK, 

NJ. 

Home  NewS'O/d 

ROP  local . 

32,999 

32,287 

Preprint  Locol . 

10,308 

10,452 

ROP  Notional . 

3,942 

3,666 

Preprint  Notional . 

352 

Clossified . 

29,869 

27,183 

Total . 

77,118 

73,940 

(Continued  on  page  40) 
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1986 


1985 


1986  1985 


fULL  RUN 

PART  RUN 

FULL  RUN 

PART  RUN 

Home  News-S 

ROP  Local . 

13,458 

16,038 

Preprint  Locol . 

17,586 

14,884 

ROP  Notionol . 

512 

740 

Preprint  National . 

88 

352 

Classified . 

14,785 

15,041 

Total.... 

46,429 

47,055 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

.  123,547 

120,995 

NEW  CASTLE,  PA. 

News-e 

ROP  Local . 

29,552 

31,187 

Preprint  Local . 

20,769 

15,480 

ROP  National . 

687 

1,581 

Clossified . 

16,425 

16,076 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

67,433 

64,324 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Journal-Courier-m 

ROP  Locol . 

50,583 

72,593 

Preprint  Local . 

5,859 

6,300 

ROP  National . 

3,979 

4,916 

Preprint  National . 

1,386 

Clossified 

28,655 

24,266 

Total . 

83,217 

5,859 

103,161 

6,300 

Register-e 

ROP  Local . 

50,401 

10,469 

40,053 

8,607 

Preprint  Locol . 

4,032 

13,608 

4,536 

13,356 

ROP  National . 

3,776 

123 

4,809 

Preprint  National . 

2,394 

Classified . 

32,782 

28,027 

Total . 

90,991 

24,200 

79,819 

21,963 

Register-S 

ROP  Locol . 

31,639 

33,127 

Preprint  Local . 

23,184 

22,176 

18,018 

11,592 

ROP  National . 

2,806 

2,250 

Preprint  Notionol . 

10,332 

6,300 

Clossified . 

16,238 

13,890 

Total . 

84,199 

22,176 

73,585 

11,592 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

....  258,407 

52,235 

256,565 

39,855 

NEWPORT  NEWS,  VA. 

Doily  Press-m 

ROP  Locol . 

55,453 

53,669 

Preprint  Local . 

10,944 

13,477 

5,376 

9,975 

ROP  Notionol . 

1,673 

3,440 

Preprint  Notionol . 

3,072 

1,280 

311 

Classified 

52,935 

48,855 

Total . 

124,077 

13,477 

112,620 

10,286 

Times-Herald*e 

ROP  Local . 

44,489 

46,247 

Preprint  Local . 

11,328 

13,094 

6,144 

9,645 

ROP  Notionol . 

1,884 

3,646 

Preprint  Notional . 

3,072 

1,829 

311 

Clossified . 

39,795 

37,425 

Total . 

100,568 

13,094 

95,291 

9,956 

Doily  Press-S 

ROP  Locol . 

24,610 

30,113 

Preprint  Local . 

2,880 

18,455 

9,600 

17,083 

ROP  National . 

758 

2,491 

Preprint  Notional . 

2,112 

4,608 

2,784 

96 

Clossified 

15,583 

13,677 

Totol . 

45,943 

23,063 

58,665 

17,179 

GRAND  TOTAL., 

270,588 

49,634 

266,576 

37,421 

NORFOLK,  VA. 

Virginion  Pilot-m 

ROP  Local . 

58,505 

18,757 

53,073 

6,234 

Preprint  Locol . 

9,150 

5,864 

5,528 

5,699 

ROP  Notionol . 

5,518 

322 

6,462 

50 

Preprint  Notionol . 

2,074 

322 

1,708 

38 

Clossified 

85,223 

11,061 

60,862 

7,998 

Totol . 

160,470 

36,326 

127,633 

20,019 

Ledger-Stor-e 

ROP  Locol . 

56,920 

38,342 

52,700 

33,260 

Preprint  Locol . 

8,462 

456 

5,725 

310 

ROP  Notionol . 

5,769 

301 

6,715 

24 

Preprint  Notionol . 

2,074 

37 

2,440 

Classified . 

73,802 

33,052 

63,521 

28,118 

Total . 

147,027 

72,188 

131,101 

61,712 

*lndicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in 
lines. 
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FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

FULL  RUN 

PART  RUN 

Virginian  Pilot/Ledger-Stor-S 

ROP  Locol . 

25,290  19,923 

25,942 

19,580 

Preprint  Local . 

9,126  204 

10,213 

703 

ROP  Nationol . 

1,538  93 

1,533 

Preprint  Nationol . 

8,669 

5,619 

Clossified . 

28,086  6,200 

28,171 

4,813 

Totol.... 

72,709  26,420 

71,478 

25,096 

Virginion  Pilot/Ledger-Star-sat 

ROP  Locol . 

8,855 

9,801 

Preprint  Local . 

196 

ROP  Nationol . 

570 

489 

Classified . 

17,367 

18,518 

Totol . 

26,792  196 

28,808 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

....  406,998  135,130 

359,020 

106,827 

OGDEN,  UTAH 

$tandard-Examiner-e 

ROP  Locol . 

54,626 

53,053 

Preprint  Local . 

62,764 

55,008 

ROP  Notional . 

5,553 

5,538 

Preprint  National . 

4,132 

3,741 

Classified . 

41,880 

41,136 

GRAND  TOTAL..., 

....  168,955 

1-58,476 

GLEAN,  N.Y. 

Times-Herald-e 

ROP  Locol . 

24,782 

25,272 

Preprint  Locol . 

30,444 

30,616 

ROP  Nationol . 

1,938 

2,529 

Classified . 

12,831 

11,097 

GRAND  TOTAL..., 

69,995 

69,514 

OTTAWA,  ILL. 

Daily  Tintes-e 

ROP  Local . 

19,201 

17,834 

Preprint  Locol . 

16,457  4,370 

10,842 

3,969 

ROP  Nationol . 

551 

329 

Preprint  Nationol . 

259 

Clossified 

7,528 

7,853 

GRAND  TOTAL.... 

47,866  4,370 

40,827 

3,969 

OTTAWA,  ONT. 

Le  Droit-e* 

ROP  Locol . 

...  435,903 

449,052 

Preprint  Locol . 

286,432 

223,581 

ROP  Notional . 

79,885 

73,844 

Clossified . 

323,247 

413,136 

GRAND  TOTAL.... 

...  1,125,467 

1,159,613 

Note;  Figures  given  in 

modular  ogate  lines. 

PHOENIX,  ARIZ. 

Arizono  Republic-m 

ROP  Locol . 

...  101,615  2,556 

101,830 

3,267 

Preprint  Local . 

33,965  1,654 

23,461 

3,396 

ROP  Notional . 

6,275 

7,217 

Preprint  National . 

127 

904 

Classified . 

107,073  1,278 

113,374 

1,037 

Totol . 

249,055  5,488 

246,786 

7,700 

Gazette-e 

ROP  Local . 

94,312  2,702 

93,853 

3,503 

Preprint  Local . 

33,965  1,654 

23,461 

3,396 

ROP  Notional . 

6,244 

6,931 

Preprint  Notionol . 

127 

904 

Classified . 

107,059  1,299 

113,168 

1,099 

Total . 

241,707  5,655 

238,317 

7,998 

Arizona  Republic-S 

ROP  Local . 

44,806 

50,189 

Preprint  Locol . 

23,624 

20,335 

ROP  Nationol . 

3,862 

4,781 

Preprint  Notionol . 

7,566 

5,225 

Classified . 

60,051 

59,872 

Total . 

...  139,909 

140,402 

GRAND  TOTAL.... 

...  630,671  11,143 

625,505 

15,698 

PORTALES,  N.M. 

News-Trtbune*eS 

ROP  Local . 

14,005 

10,563 

Preprint  Local . 

21,543 

14,738 

Clossified 

6,984 

7.146 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

42,532 

32,447 

PORTLAND,  ME. 

Press  Herold-m 

ROP  Local . 

33,455 

30,291 

Preprint  Local . 

20,345 

15,602 

ROP  Notional . 

3,190 

4,598 

Preprint  Notional . 

800 

Classified 

26,004 

22,450 

Total . 

82,994 

73.741 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


Express*e 

1  ROP  Local . 

30,316 

27,364 

1  Preprint  Local . 

20,122 

14,451 

ROP  National . 

3,135 

4,540 

Preprint  Notional . 

800 

1  Classified . 

23,498 

21,401 

1  Total . 

77,071 

68,556 

Telegrom-S 

ROP  Locol . 

23,441 

21,587 

Preprint  Locol . 

17,696 

17,353 

ROP  Nationol . 

1,120 

892 

Preprint  National . 

4,817 

2,529 

Classified 

26,024 

22,362 

Totol . 

73,098 

64,723 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

....  233.163 

207,020 

POtTLAND,  ORE. 

Oregonion-od/S 

ROR  Local . 

...  104,443 

9,754 

105,286 

7,955 

Preprint  Locol . 

83,205 

71,219 

ROP  Notional . 

17,476 

244 

17,031 

748 

Preprint  Notional . 

11,545 

8.536 

CkissiFicd 

133.208 

130,817 

GRAND  TOTAL.... 

...  349,877 

9,998 

332,889 

8,703 

READING,  RA. 

Eogle-Times-e 

ROP  Local . 

39,662 

35,851 

Preprint  Locol . 

21,125 

18,560 

ROP  Notional . 

2,415 

4,015 

Classified 

34,126 

28,366 

Total . 

97,328 

86,792 

Eogle-S 

ROP  Local 

22,468 

23,818 

Preprint  Local . 

3,980 

12,140 

6,935 

17,913 

ROP  Notionol . 

2,197 

2,093 

Preprint  Nationol . 

5,940 

5,600 

Clossified 

13,758 

11,525 

Total . 

48,343 

12,140 

49,971 

17,913 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

145,671 

12,140 

136,763 

17,913 

RENO, 

NEV. 

Gazette-Joumol-mS 

ROP  Local . 

75.348 

78,356 

Preprint  Local . 

103,722 

94,842 

ROP  Notional . 

3,481 

4,850 

Preprint  Nationol . 

7,145 

6,417 

Classified 

71,273 

70,060 

GRAND  TOTAL  ... 

...  261,005 

254,525 

RENTON, 

WASH. 

Record  Chronicle-m 

ROP  Local . 

13,278 

16,874 

Preprint  Locol . 

27 

21 

ROP  Notional . 

435 

1,198 

Classified 

18,475 

19,922 

GRAND  total . 

32,188 

37,994 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

Times-Dispotch-m 

ROP  Local 

47,026 

252 

48,127 

252 

Preprint  Local . 

20,529 

1,898 

14,301 

9,164 

ROP  Nationol . 

5,766 

5,799 

Preprint  Notional . 

2,438 

959 

488 

Clossified . 

35,498 

32,064 

Total . 

...  111,257 

2,150 

101,250 

9,904 

News  Leoder-e 

ROP  local . 

35,044 

4,159 

36,640 

252 

Reprint  Local . 

17,742 

961 

12,230 

5,137 

ROP  Notional . 

5,655 

5,945 

Preprint  Notional . 

2,438 

1,434 

488 

Clossified 

33.163 

29,562 

Total . 

94,042 

5,120 

85,811 

5377 

Times-Dispotch-S 

ROP  Local . 

22,717 

2,784 

25,758 

3,125 

Preprint  Local . 

18,385 

5,621 

22,035 

8,157 

ROP  Notional . 

1,666 

1,363 

Preprint  Notional . 

5,012 

4,041 

Clossified . 

22,208 

224 

20,620 

35 

Total . 

69,988 

8,629 

73,817 

1U17 

GRAND  TOTAL  ... 

275,287 

15,899 

260,878 

27,098 

RIVERSIDE, 

,  CALIF. 

Press^erprise-mS 

ROP  Locol . 

65,168 

15,644 

67,304 

13,976 

Preprint  Local . 

97,336 

84,548 

ROP  Notional . 

6,230 

6,871 

Preprint  Notionol . 

13,287 

7,482 

Clossified . 

76,128 

152 

71,716 

112 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

258,149 

15,796 

237,921 

14,088 

Note:  All  figures  in  SAU  inches  except  9-column  poge  clossified  inches. 
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SACRAMINTO,  CAIIP. 


Bee-mS 

ROP  Local .  94,255  15,403  88,908  9,957 

Preprint  Local .  72,176  6,500  68,856  10,832 

ROP  Notional .  17,238  18,075 

Preprint  Notional .  10,660  8,710 

Classified .  197,954  _  195,913  _ 

GRAND  TOTAL .  392,283  21,903  380,462  20,789 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Post-Oispotch-m 

ROP  Local .  52,973  30,882  38,721  29,362 

Preprint  Locol .  4,830  6,125 

ROP  Notional .  4,491  53  5,884  436 

Clossified .  59,038  _  50,862  _ 

Total .  121,332  30,935  101,592  29,798 

Post-Dispotch-S 

ROP  Local .  30,364  34,188 

Preprint  Local .  25,858  21,611 

ROP  Notional .  2,609  2,754 

Preprint  Notional .  6,636  6,174 

Classified .  38,048  33,273 

Totol .  103,515  _  98,000  _ 

GRAND  TOTAL .  224,847  30,935  199,592  29,798 

ST.  PniRSBURO,  PLA. 

Times-m 

ROP  Local .  74,289  86,727  76,430  81,039 

Preprint  Local .  25,624  18,837  15,630  9,842 

ROP  Notional .  4,029  75  5,235  10 

Preprint  Notionol .  140  900 

Classified .  75,191  60,549  80,422  60,592 

Totol .  179,133  166,328  178,617  151,483 

Evening  Independent-e 

ROP  Locol .  39,778  41,989 

Preprint  local .  9,183  3,516 

ROP  Notional .  4,195  5,897 

Preprint  Notional .  900 

Classified .  75,500  80,431 

Total .  128,656  132,733 

Titnes-S 

ROP  Local .  31,465  19,533  38,983  21,169 

Preprint  Locol .  16,393  6,933  20,312  9,217 

ROP  Notional .  1,822  1,750 

Preprint  Notional .  7,020  326  4,320  132 

Classified .  19,663  10,899  20,679  10,113 

Total .  76,363  37,691  86,044  40,631 

GRAND  TOTAL .  384,152  204,019  397,394  192,114 

SAN  BIRNARDINO,  CALIF. 

Sun-mS 

ROP  Local .  72,390  77,286 

Preprint  Local .  64,650  57,555 

RO"  Notional .  5,935  7,403 

Preprint  Notional .  11,120  6,563 

Classified .  92,674  83,675 

GRAND  TOTAL .  246,769  232,482 

SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  CALIF. 

Telegrom-Tribune-e 

ROP  Lpcol .  24,969  25,385 

Preprint  Local .  46,072  1,380  49,196  6,972 

ROP  Notional .  3,368  2,745 

Preprint  Notionol .  200 

Classified .  28,263  27,778  _ 

GRAND  TOTAL .  102,672  1,580  105,104  6,972 

SCOTTSRLUFF.NIB. 

Stor-Herold-mS 

ROP  Local .  26,019  25,797 

Preprint  Local .  8,222  19,053  10,799  18,271 

ROP  Notional .  2,559  3,444 

Preprint  Notional .  349  392 

Clossified .  9,887  8,206  _ 

GRAND  TOTAL .  47,036  19,053  48,638  18,271 

SIATTLi,  WASH. 

Post-Intelligencer-m 

ROP  Locol .  29,645  26,988 

Preprint  Local .  37,292  22,140 

ROP  Notionol .  12,618  13,756 

Clossified .  35,729  39,615  _ 

Total .  77,992  37,292  80,359  22,140 


‘Indicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in 
lines. 
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Seottle  Times*e 

ROP  Local .  53,364  56,332 

Preprint  local .  69,216  53,269 

ROP  National  14,119  15,913 

Preprint  Notional .  270  74 

Clossifed  .  63,907  _ ^  72,108  _ 

Total  131,390  69,692  144,353  53,343 

Times/Post-Intelligence-S 

ROP  Local .  17,302  20,727 

Preprint  Local .  14,363  1,732  15,982  3,056 

ROP  Notional .  3,844  4,732 

Preprint  Notionol .  5,442  5,161 

Clossified .  31,706  33,238  _ 

Total .  72,657  1,732  79,840  3,056 

GRAND  TOTAL .  282,039  108,716  304,552  78,539 


SHREVI^tTp  LA. 

Times-mS 

ROP  Locol .  72,974  85,279 

Preprint  Locol .  39,699  20,118  37,133  21,939 

ROP  Notionol .  3,966  4,411 

Preprint  Notional .  7,022  5,809 

Classified  58,800  _  69,294  _ 

Total  182,461  20,118  201,926  21,939 

Journal  e 

ROP  Local .  26,775  32,791 

Preprint  Local .  20,881  5,013  12,691  6,085 

ROP  National .  2,565  3,451 

Preprint  National .  1,216 

Classified .  72,705  87,201  _ 

Total .  122,926  5,013  137,350  6,085 

GRAND  TOTAL .  305,387  25,131  339,276  28,024 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 

Spokesman -Review  -  m 

ROP  Local .  32,405  29,296 

Preprint  local .  13,316  11,831 

ROP  Notional .  4,731  3,606 

Preprint  Notioal .  308  399 

Classified .  42,061  39,856 

Total .  92,821  84,988 

Spokone-Chronicle-e 

ROP  Locol .  27,944  27,514 

Preprint  Local .  7,812  8,790 

ROP  Notional .  4,715  3,382 

Preprint  Notionol .  207  399 

Classified .  32,859  32,202 

Total .  73,537  72,287 

Spokesman-Review-S 

ROP  Local .  10,869  13,149 

Preprint  Local .  2,523  2,792 

ROP  National .  643  1,067 

Preprint  Notional .  1,651  831 

Classified .  16,191  18,855 

Total .  31,877  36,894 

GRAND  TOTAL .  198,235  194,169 

SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 

Post-Stondard-m 

ROP  Local .  39,896  12,199  35,992  11,518 

Preprint  local .  5,429  5,926 

ROP  Notional .  2,704  3,286 

Preprint  Notional .  1 ,620 

Classified .  22,720  22,026  _ 

Total .  70,749  12,199  68,850  11,518 

Herald-Joumai-e 

ROPLxal .  43,907  4,894  42,262  5.419 

Preprint  Local .  6,353  6,977 

ROP  Notional .  2,631  3,287 

Preprint  Notionol .  1 ,620 

Classified . . .  23,659  _  24,055  _ 

Totol .  76,550  4.894  78,201  5,419 

Herald  Americon-S 

ROP  Local .  19,215  175  20,580  70 

Preprint  Local .  9,567  7,706 

ROP  National .  742  272 

Preprint  Notional .  5,994  4,285 

Classified .  16,942  15,531  _ 

Total .  52,460  175  48,374  70 

GRAND  TOTAL .  199,759  17,268  195,425  17,007 
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TAMRA,  PIA 

Tribune-m 

ROP  Local .  76.870  35,038  77,306  36,178 

Preprint  Local .  26,055  27,945  17,685  27,810 

ROP  Notional .  5,662  65  6.144  270 

Preprint  Notional .  270  1,350  68 

Clossified .  53,079  26,001  50,854  17,968 

Total .  161,666  89,319  153,339  82,294 

Tribune-S 

ROP  Locol .  28.688  31,729 

Preprint  Locol .  18,495  22,005 

ROP  National .  3,959  3,366 

Preprint  Notional .  10,800  5,873 

Classified .  28,612  28,660 

Total .  90,554  _  91,533  _ 

GRAND  TOTAL .  252,220  89,319  244.872  82,294 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Biode-e 

ROP  Local .  48,969  42,847 

Preprint  L«ol .  25,146  6,600 

ROP  Notional .  3,377  3,670 

Preprint  Notionol .  2,112 

Classified .  22,602  23,236 

Total .  100,094  78,465 

Blode-S 

ROP  Locol .  21,125  21,652 

Preprint  Lxal .  27,060  27,456 

ROP  Notionol .  1,504  2.071 

Preprint  Notionol .  9.240  6,336 

Classified .  12,738  11,550 

Totol .  71,667  69,065 

GRAND  TOTAL .  171,761  147,530 

TOPEKA,  KAN. 

Copital-Journal-m 

ROP  Lxal .  44,638  45.845 

Preprint  Lxol .  13,247  31,046  21,564  35,641 

ROP  National .  4,394  3,077 

Preprint  Notional .  124  5,697  83  6,391 

Classified .  24,027  24,790  _ 

GRAND  TOTAL  86.430  36,743  95,359  42,032 

TORRANCE,  CALIF. 

Daily  Breeze-e 

ROP  Lxol .  63.060  67.464 

Preprint  Lxal .  54,336  51,001 

ROP  National .  5,902  6,161 

Preprint  National .  13,707  8,156 

Classified .  78,731  80,028 

GRAND  TOTAL .  215,736  212,810 

TULSA,  OKLA. 

World-m 

ROP  Lxol .  56.204  6,663  59,081  6,143 

Preprint  Lxal .  9,606  1,947  4,400  932 

ROP  Notional  .  2,640  4,287 

Preprint  National .  177  315 

Classified .  39,696  44,477  _ 

Total .  108,323  8,610  112,560  7,075 

Tribune-e 

ROP  Lxal .  57,436  6,663  61,802  6,984 

Preprint  Lxal .  9,345  1,947  6,313  2,069 

ROP  Notionol .  2,605  4,336 

Preprint  Notionol .  177  579 

Clossified .  39,350  44,138  _ 

Total .  108,913  8,610  117,168  9,053 

Wxid-S 

ROP  Lxal .  22.987  23,217 

Preprint  Lxol .  5,905  6.913 

ROP  National .  2,187  2,520 

Preprint  National .  2,809  2,234 

Classified .  15,846  22,933 

Totol .  49,734  57,817  _____ 

GRAND  TOTAL .  266,970  17.220  287.545  16,128 

TWIN  FALLS,  IDAHO. 

Times-News-m 

ROP  Lxal .  28,712  28,603  171 

Preprint  lxal .  44,836  43,501 

ROP  Notional .  1,664  1,450 

Preprint  National .  352 

Classified .  20,150  18,116  _ 

GRAND  lOTAl  95,714  91,670  171  j 
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WASHINGTON,  PA. 

Observer-Reponer-m 

ROP  Local . 

22,315 

30,674 

Preprint  Local . 

23,730 

28,036 

ROP  Notional . 

1,188 

2,500 

Classified 

23,771 

27,303 

Totol . 

71,004 

88,513 

Observer-Reportcr-S 

ROP  Locol . 

8,160 

Preprint  Locol . 

11,352 

ROP  National . 

132 

Classified . 

5,820 

Total.... 

25,464 

GRAND  TOTAL.... 

96,468 

88,513 

Note;  Effective  April  6, 1986, Observer-Reporter  begonaSundovpublicotion; 

consequently,  there  ore  no  comparoble  1985  figures. 

WIST  MLM  1EACH,FLA. 

Palm  Beach  Post-m 

ROP  Locol . 

87,770  18,322 

91,847 

35,567 

Preprint  Local . 

50,760 

30,609 

ROP  Notional . 

3,034  10 

4,176 

12 

Preprint  Notionol . 

257 

1,491 

Clossified 

75,091 

69,550 

962 

Totol.... 

216,912  18,332 

197,673 

36,541 

Evening  Times-e 

ROP  Local . 

72,391  1,051 

83,957 

844 

Preprint  Locol . 

43,140 

29,419 

ROP  Notionol . 

3,002 

4,310 

Preprint  Notional . 

257 

1,491 

Clossfficd 

50,176 

48,686 

307 

Total . 

...  168,966  1,051 

167,863 

1,151 

Post-S 

ROP  Local . 

41,049  8,358 

43,219 

9,404 

Preprint  Local . 

21,270 

31,410 

ROP  Notional . 

2,432  96 

1,955 

158 

Preprint  Notionol . 

6,510 

4,156 

Clossified . 

22,846 

19,549 

421 

Total... 

94,107  8,454 

100,289 

9,983 

GRAND  TOTAL.... 

...  479,985  27,837 

465,825 

47,675 

WIST  WAtWICK,  t.l. 

Powtuxet  Valley  Times*e 

ROP  Locol . 

10,285 

9,432 

Preprint  Locol . 

10 

15 

ROP  Notionol . 

79 

372 

6,092 

3,622 

GRAND  TOTAL  ... 

16,456 

13,426 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

News-Journol-me 

ROP  Locol . 

52,900 

49,060 

Preprint  Local . 

45,045 

38,805 

ROP  Notional . 

1,761 

3,919 

Preprint  Notionol . 

184 

1,634 

Clossified . 

73,736 

61,333 

Total . 

...  173,626 

154,751 

News*Journol-S 

ROP  Local . 

23,615 

23,332 

Preprint  Locol . 

41,860 

39,240 

ROP  Notionol . 

1,705 

942 

Preprint  Notionol . 

6,730 

4,117 

I  Classified . 

19,652 

15,927 

Total... 

93,562 

83,558 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

....  267,188 

238,309 

WINSOR,  ONT. 

Star-e* 

ROP  Local . 

....  659,352 

667,764 

Preprint  Locol . 

558,632 

496,122 

ROP  Notionol . 

111,212 

110,730 

Preprint  Notionol . 

71 

11,957 

Classified . 

....  361,007 

285,776 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

....  1,690,254 

1,572,349 

Note:  Figures  given  in 

modular  ogate  lines. 

*lndicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in 
lines. 


WINSTON-SALEM,  N.C. 


Journal-m 

ROP  Locol . 

Preprint  Locol . 

ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  Notionol . 

Classified . 

53,554 

5,194 

3,041 

880 

46,005 

12,962 

22,153 

52,963 

1,271 

4,239 

1,672 

37,202 

13,572 

16,975 

Totol.... 

108,674 

35,115 

97,347 

30,547 

Journal'S 

ROP  Local . 

15,242 

16,150 

Preprint  Local . 

1,998 

12,103 

5,522 

10,891 

ROP  Notional . 

1,528 

941 

Preprint  Notional . 

6,498 

5,103 

Clossified . 

13,644 

10,387 

Total.... 

38,910 

12,103 

38,103 

10,891 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

147,584 

47,218 

135,450 

41,438 

Gannett  names  30 
scholarship  winners 

Thirty  high  school  seniors  across 
the  country  —  10  more  than  last 
year  —  have  been  named  winners  of 
up  to  $60,000  in  new  Gannett  Founda¬ 
tion  college  scholarships  for  children 
of  Gannett  Co.  Inc.  employees. 

Winners  are  selected  by  the 
National  Merit  Scholarship  Corp.  of 
Evanston,  Illinois,  which  also  decides 
individual  award  amounts,  ranging 
from  $500  to  $2,000  per  student  per 
year  depending  on  financial  need. 

Ciothing  firm 
to  use  ad  budget 
on  crack  battle 

The  battle  front  fighting  the  war 
against  crack  grew  stronger  recently, 
as  the  New  York-based  Members 
Only  clothing  firm  announced  it  will 
devote  its  entire  $6  million  advertising 
budget  for  the  next  15  months  to 
crack-fighting  ads. 

New  York  Yankee  manager  Lou 
Piniella  and  New  Jersey  Nets  player 
Buck  Williams  will  appear  in  ads 
wearing  Members  Only  jackets  while 
they  deliver  what  New  York  Gov. 
Mario  Cuomo  said  is  a  “powerful 
anti-drug  message.” 

Piniella  and  Williams  are  just  the 
first  in  a  slate  of  sports  figures  and 
other  celebrities  who  will  appear  in 
the  tv,  newspaper  and  billboard  cam¬ 
paign. 

Gannett  Foundation 
grants  approved 

The  Gannett  Foundation  has 
approved  127  new  grants  totaling 
$67 1 ,22 1  for  3 1  areas  covered  by  Gan¬ 
nett  newspapers,  broadcast  stations 
and  other  interests. 

The  grants  bring  to  $8.2  million  the 
total  of  contributions  awarded  this 
year. 


New  real  estate 
publication 
in  Arizona 

The  Arizona  Business  Gazette  will 
begin  publication  of  a  new  supple¬ 
ment,  RE,  Commercial  Real  Estate, 
Sept.  29,  publisher  Jim  Evans 
announced. 

ABG  is  owned  and  operated  by 
Phoenix  Newspapers,  publishers  of 
the  Arizona  RepublicIThe  Phoenix 
Gazette. 

Evans  said  the  bi-weekly  RE  will 
feature  the  businesses  and  people 
influencing  commercial  real  estate  in 
Arizona.  The  content  also  will  con¬ 
tain  regular  columns  on  architecture, 
real  estate  investment  and  profiles  of 
builders  and  developers. 

“A  market  developing  as  fast  as 
Phoenix  is  ready  for  a  publication  that 
focuses  solely  on  the  many  aspects  of 
the  commercial  real  estate  business,” 
Evans  remarked.  “We  want  readers 
and  advertisers  to  have  a  single 
source  which  will  meet  most  of  their 
professional  needs.” 

ABG  has  a  paid  circulation  of  6,000 
and  a  total  circulation  of  9,000,  Evans 
said.  More  than  6,000  copies  of  RE 
will  be  distributed  free,  he  added. 

Special  issue 

A  special  issue  of  the  Washington 
Post  Magazine,  called  “Americans  in 
Paris,”  is  scheduled  to  appear  Sun¬ 
day,  Sept.  14. 

The  issue  will  explore  the  impact  of 
American  fashion  in  Paris.  It  has  been 
led  by  Nina  Hyde,  Post  fashion  edi¬ 
tor,  and  includes  a  team  of  writers  and 
photographers  who  traveled  to  Paris. 

NAAP  elects 
new  officers 

Stephen  Thompson,  group  presi¬ 
dent  of  HDM  Publishing/West,  Harte 
Hanks  Communications  Inc.  in  Santa 
Ana,  California,  was  recently  elected 
president  of  the  National  Association 
of  Advertising  Publishers. 

Other  officers  elected  include; 
Edward  B.  Marks,  president  of 
Marks-Roiland  Communications 
Inc.,  as  president-elect;  Craig  Tron- 
gaard,  vice  president/weekly  publica¬ 
tions,  Dubuque,  Iowa,  as  first  vice 
president;  William  Bedard,  publisher 
and  vice  president  of  the  Brattleboro 
(Vt.)  Town  Crier,  as  second  vice 
president;  and  Geoffrey  Calderone 
president  of  the  Maryland  Penny- 
saver  Group  Inc.  in  Millersville, 
Maryland,  as  treasurer. 
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Shop  talk 

(Continued  from  page  47) 

type  columns  that  explain  how  news¬ 
papers  run  their  business,  why  they 
ran  a  certain  controversial  photo¬ 
graph,  or  how  they  covered  a  particu¬ 
lar  story. 

I  am  encouraged  where  I  see  space 
devoted  regularly  to  corrections, 
because  it  says  to  me  newspapers, 
too,  are  human,  and  that  they  are 
willing  to  say  so. 

Even  more  than  that,  it  gives  me 
confidence  that  if  a  newspaper  or  a 
newsmaker  or  a  reader  identifies  an 
error,  it  will  be  corrected. 

Some  of  the  things  I  wonder  about, 
though,  are  why  no  one  ever  takes 
credit,  or  blame,  for  headlines. 

I  have  never  met  a  headline  writer 
nor,  offhand,  can  I  think  of  anyone 
who  ever  has. 

I  wonder  why  I  never  see  a  correc¬ 
tion  of  fact  on  the  editorial  page. 

I  wonder  why  a  misguided  editorial 
will  appear  and  yet  the  writer  con¬ 
tacted  none  of  the  affected  parties. 

In  Salem,  my  hometown  newspa¬ 
per  sends  questionnaires  to  news¬ 
makers  and  asks  them  to  comment  on 
the  accuracy  of  the  coverage. 

I  like  that.  It  is  good  policy. 


And  yet  I  wonder  why  no  one  in  my 
office  ever  received  such  a  question¬ 
naire  until  I  had  been  governor  nearly 
seven  years,  and  then  we  had  to  ask 
for  one. 

One  more  example. 

Most  of  you  will  remember  the 
Greenpeace  protest  that  took  place 
last  year  at  Wah  Chang  in  Albany. 

To  hype  their  protest,  the  Greens- 
peace  folks  wore  frightening  —  but 
altogether  unnecessary  —  protective 
clothing  complete  with  gloves  and 
visors  when  they  showed  up  at  a  Wah 


/  am  delighted  by  the 
strides  Oregon 
newspapers  have  made 
in  trying  to  build 
credibility  with  readers. 


Chang  dump  site. 

The  next  day,  the  Greenpeace  peo¬ 
ple  tried  to  chain  themselves  to  a  door 
in  my  outer  office  in  the  Capitol. 

In  the  newspapers,  the  most  drama¬ 
tic  photographs  of  the  Wah  Chang 
demonstration  showed  the  Green¬ 
peace  demonstrators  in  what  looked 
like  space  suits. 

But  they  failed  to  show  the  report¬ 
ers  and  photographers  in  ordinary 


street  clothes  and  tennis  shoes  who 
were  standing  close  by. 

The  photograph  of  the  protest  in  my 
office  showed  a  state  policeman  wres¬ 
tling  a  protester  who  tried  to  chain 
himself  to  a  door. 

Was  this  dramatic  local  reporting? 

Good  photojournalism? 

An  example  of  a  local  paper  send¬ 
ing  its  own  hard-hitting  people  out  to 
cover  the  news? 

No,  in  fact  we  were  told  the  photo¬ 
graphs  were  shot  by  a  wire-service 
stringer. 

But  this  was  actually  a  rather 
unusual  stringer  because  he  travels 
with  Greenpeace  and  submits  his 
photos  to  the  wire  services. 

That  fact  in  itself  is  alarming. 

But  there  is  more. 

All  of  this  information  came  from 
the  publisher  of  a  newspaper  that  ran  I 
the  pictures. 

He  was  as  surprised  as  we  were. 

I  believed,  perhaps  naively,  that 
the  newspaper  would  add  to  its  own 
credibility  by  telling  its  readers  it  had 
been  deceived  and  would  be  more 
careful  in  the  future. 

But  it  did  not. 

And,  for  all  I  know,  the  photos  of 
that  Greenpeace  stringer  may  still  be 
appearing  as  news  in  the  pages  of 
unsuspecting  newspapers  across  the 
nation. 


From  Fat  to  Fit 
In  42  Weeks 

BODY  9 
WORRY  'k 

A  personal  journey  to  fitness 
by  REMAR  SUTTON. 

BODY  WORRY  is  a  special  42-week 
series  that  takes  readers  along  as 
Remar  Sutton,  an  average,  out-of- 
shape,  45-year-old,  transforms  from 
mushy  to  macho. 

It’s  funny.  It’s  factual.  It’s  for  every 
man  and  woman  who  wants  to  be 
more  fit  and  healthy.  Beginning  mid- 
September  in  newspapers  nationwide 
including  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 

Rocky  Mountain  News  and  The  Miami 
Herald. 

For  more  information  on  BODY 
WORRY  call  Brad  Bushell  at 
1-800-221-4816  (in  New  York, 
212-692-3700).  In  Canada,  416-821-0661. 
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He’s  Still  satirizing  after  all  these  years 

Art  Buchwald,  who  joined  his  current  syndicate  two  decades  ago 
this  month,  discusses  iife  as  a  weil-known  humor  columnist 


By  David  Astor 

Art  Buchwald  has  been  writing  two 
columns  a  week  instead  of  three  since 
last  fall,  and  he  likes  this  new  fre¬ 
quency. 

“It’s  a  nice  pace,”  said  the  satirist, 
who  joined  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
Syndicate  20  years  ago  this  month. 
For  one  thing,  Buchwald  observed 
that  he  is  now  able  to  spend  more  time 
on  each  column. 

No  editors  have  complained  about 
the  twice-weekly  schedule,  added  the 
1982  Pulitzer  Prize  winner,  who  noted 
that  newspapers  are  probably  “grate¬ 
ful”  to  have  one  less  thing  to  shoe¬ 
horn  into  their  pages.  And  readers? 

“When  they  meet  you,  they  say  ‘I 
read  you  every  day,’  anyway,”  said 
Buchwald,  whose  column  appears  in 
over  500  papers.  “You  don’t  have  to 
write  every  day  to  have  people  say  ‘I 
read  you  every  day’ !” 

As  was  the  case  when  he  was  doing 
three  pieces  a  week,  Buchwald  finds 
many  of  his  column  ideas  by  con¬ 
stantly  reading  daily  papers  and 
weekly  news  magazines.  About  half 
of  these  ideas  end  up  having  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  politics,  while  the 
other  half  are  nonpolitical  in  nature. 
And  Buchwald  reported  that  the  col¬ 
umns  in  the  latter  category  tend  to  get 
the  most  reader  reaction. 

An  example  of  a  nonpolitical  Buch¬ 
wald  piece  was  one  he  wrote  last 
month  that  began:  “A  very  interest¬ 
ing  thing  happened  on  Martha’s  Vine¬ 
yard  this  summer.  Scientists  discov¬ 
ered  that  although  the  natives  lived 
exclusively  on  broiled  lobsters, 
grilled  steaks,  French  bread,  scal¬ 
loped  potatoes,  fresh  pasta,  home¬ 
made  pies,  and  double-dip  ice-cream 
cones,  they  still  gained  weight.” 

When  it  comes  to  political  columns, 
subjects  tackled  by  Buchwald  include 
lobbyists,  tax  reform.  South  Africa, 
Jesse  Helms,  President  Reagan,  and 
much  more. 

Buchwald  —  a  Washington,  D.C., 
resident  who  summers  in  the  Vine¬ 
yard  —  wrote  in  one  column  earlier 
this  year:  “Two  of  the  most  important 
positions  in  the  administration  are  the 
President’s  ‘Keeper  of  the  Secrets’ 
and  the  ‘Chief  Leaker  of  Informa- 


Art  Buchwald 


tion.’  Although  their  offices  are  next 
to  each  other,  they  always  seem  to  be 
working  opposite  sides  of  the  street. 

“Sshhh,  as  the  ‘Keeper  of  the 
Secrets’  is  called,  becomes  livid  when 
a  government  secret  appears  in  print 
and  wants  to  send  everyone  to  jail. 
Pssst,  on  the  other  hand,  works  dili¬ 
gently  to  plant  secret  stories  with  the 
media  that  will  further  the  cause  of  the 
administration. 

“I  ran  into  Sshhh  at  a  fancy  restaur¬ 
ant  the  other  day.  ‘How  can  we  run  an 
antiterrorist  intelligence  operation 
when  you  people  print  that  we  broke 
Libya’s  code?’  he  asked. 

“‘We  didn’t  break  the  news.  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan  revealed  it  himself  on 
tv.’ 

“Sshhh  was  burning.  ‘Did  it  ever 
occur  to  you  that  the  Libyans  don’t 
watch  American  tv,  but  they  do  read 
the  Washington  Post  and  the  New 
York  TimesT" 

As  the  above  excerpt  illustrates, 
Buchwald  loves  using  dialog  in  his 
column.  He  said  he  finds  it  easier  to 
write  that  way,  and  that  it  enables  him 
to  use  a  lot  of  “throwaway  gags.” 

“People  like  to  read  dialog,”  he 
continued.  “And  I  see  it  turning  up 
more  in  other  columns.  I  feel  respon¬ 
sible  for  this.  I  want  royalties  from 
everybody!” 

The  leak  piece  excerpt  also  indi¬ 


cates  that  Buchwald  finds  Ronald 
Reagan  and  his  policies  excellent 
targets  for  his  column. 

“If  you  get  an  interesting  president 
like  Reagan,  Nixon,  or  Johnson,  the 
satire  works  better,”  noted  Buch¬ 
wald,  who  said  he  found  Presidents 
Gerald  Ford  and  Jimmy  Carter  harder 
to  spoof. 

But  spoof  them  he  did  —  in  keeping 
with  his  philosophy  of  satirizing 
everyone,  whether  they  be  Republi¬ 
can  or  Democrat,  conservative  or 
progressive.  Buchwald  himself  is  a 
liberal  —  “not  a  bleeding-heart  lib¬ 
eral,  just  a  liberal”  —  but  said  he 
doesn’t  make  it  “too  obvious”  in  his 
column.  “I’m  never  less  tough  on 
Democrats  than  Republicans,” 
declared  the  humorist,  who  likes 
reading  columnists  such  as  the  con¬ 
servative  William  Safire  and  George 
Will  and  the  more  liberal  Russell 
Baker. 

Does  Buchwald,  who  describes  his 
feature  as  a  “political  cartoon  in 
words,”  believe  he  can  influence  the 
opinions  of  readers?  “How  much 
people  are  affected  by  the  column  has 
never  been  measured,”  he  replied.  “I 
write  it  to  please  myself;  to  please  my 
friends.  I’m  not  sure  I  can  change 
things.  A  couple  of  times  I’ve  gotten 
feedback  from  the  White  House  that 
they  were  upset.  That  gave  me  plea¬ 
sure!” 

Reagan  wasn’t  one  of  the  presi¬ 
dents  offering  the  feedback,  added 
Buchwald,  who  observed:  “I  don’t 
think  he  reads  too  many  columns!” 

Buchwald  may  write  about  Reagan 
and  other  government  notables,  but 
he  tries  not  to  become  too  friendly 
with  them.  “As  you  know,  most  peo¬ 
ple  in  Washington  get  along  socially 
no  matter  what  they  think  politi¬ 
cally,”  Buchwald  stated.  “But  I  try 
not  to  be  buddies.  They’ll  try  to 
seduce  you  with  flattery  —  telling  you 
you’re  a  wonderful  person,  that  you 
write  a  wonderful  column.  Then  you 
don’t  feel  like  writing  about  them  any¬ 
more!  I’ve  always  maintained  that  the 
biggest  corrupter  in  Washington  is 
flattery.” 

The  New  York  native  didn’t  get 
that  much  flattery  as  a  kid.  Buchwald 
grew  up  in  an  orphanage  and  foster 
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Locher 


homes,  where  he  remembers  devel¬ 
oping  his  sense  of  humor  as  sort  of  a 
defense  against  his  situation  in  life. 

Buchwald  wanted  to  be  a  writer 
from  early  on,  but  had  no  idea  he’d 
turn  out  to  be  a  columnist.  After 
serving  with  the  Marines  during 
World  War  II,  he  attended  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Southern  California  before 
going  to  Paris  in  1948.  While  there. 


Buchwald  worked  as  a  stringer  for 
Variety  and  then  hooked  on  with  the 
European  edition  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  for  which  he  started 
a  nightlife/restaurant  column.  Buch¬ 
wald  ended  up  staying  in  Paris  for  14 
years  —  and  becoming  friendly  with 
Humphrey  Bogart,  Lauren  Bacall, 
Elizabeth  Taylor,  John  Huston,  Cary 
Grant,  Lucille  Ball,  and  others  — 


before  moving  to  D.C.  in  1962  to 
launch  his  current  column. 

Writing  the  twice-weekly  humor 
feature  is  not  all  Buchwald  does.  He 
annually  gives  over  40  speeches  — 
with  his  fee  for  many  of  them  donated 
to  charity.  Buchwald  also  has  numer¬ 
ous  column  collections  to  his  name, 
as  well  as  fiction  and  children’s 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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Morlette 


Davis,  other  cartoonists  wili  appear  at  OSU  festivai 


“Garfield”  creator  Jim  Davis  will 
be  among  the  speakers  at  next 
month’s  Second  Triennial  Festival  of 
Cartoon  Art  at  Ohio  State  University. 

The  four-day  festival  kicks  off 
October  16  with  showings  of  ani¬ 
mated  cartoons.  The  October  17 
agenda  includes  a  session  on  “Com¬ 
puter  Animation:  The  Future  of  Car¬ 
tooning?” 

On  October  18,  there  will  be  a  panel 
discussion  on  “The  Business  of  Car¬ 
tooning”  featuring  “Berry’s  World” 
cartoonist  Jim  Berry  of  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association  (NEA),  “The 
Spirit”  comic  book  creator  Will  Eis¬ 
ner,  attorney  Arnold  Schwartzman 
(who  specializes  in  negotiating  syndi¬ 
cate  contracts  for  cartoonists),  and 
“Wee  Pals”  creator  Morrie  Turner  of 
News  America  Syndicate  (NAS). 

Later  that  morning,  a  panel  discus¬ 
sion  on  “Women  and  Cartoon  Art” 
will  feature  self-syndicated  “Sylvia” 
cartoonist  Nicole  Hollander,  former 
“Pogo”  cartoonist  Selby  Kelly  (the 
widow  of  Walt),  editorial  cartoonist 
M.G.  Lord  of  Newsday  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  Syndicate,  and  Playboy 
cartoon  editor  Michelle  Urry. 

The  afternoon  of  October  18  will 
feature  a  discussion  on  “Creative 
Freedom  and  the  Cartoonist.”  Panel¬ 
ists  include  editorial  cartoonists  Dick 
Locher  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  and 
Tribune  Media  Services  (TMS),  Roy 
Peterson  of  the  Vancouver  Sun  and 
Toronto  Sun  Syndicate,  Sam  Rawls  of 
the  Atlanta  Constitution  and  NEA 
(who  is  also  creator  of  the  “Pop’s 
Place”  comic  from  King  Features 
Syndicate),  and  Signe  Wilkinson  of 


the  Philadelphia  Daily  News. 

Davis,  the  United  Feature  Syndi¬ 
cate-distributed  cartoonist  who  also 
does  “U.S.  Acres,”  will  give  the  key¬ 
note  address  at  4  p.m. 

On  October  19,  the  program  will 
include  a  panel  discussion  on  “The 
Future  of  Cartoon  Art  in  the  Newspa¬ 
per”  with  Seattle  Times  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  and  “Adam”  comic  creator 
Brian  Bassett  of  Universal  Press  Syn¬ 
dicate,  United  Media  senior  vice 
president  and  editorial  director  David 
Hendin,  Charlotte  Observer  editorial 
cartoonist  and  “Kudzu”  comic  crea¬ 
tor  Doug  Marlette  of  TMS,  and  “Life 
with  Robinson”/“Flubs  &  Fluffs” 
cartoonist  Jerry  Robinson  of  the  Car¬ 
toonists  and  Writers  Syndicate. 

Registration  for  the  OSU  event  is 
$35,  with  students  paying  $10.  More 
information  can  be  obtained  by  writ¬ 
ing:  Festival  of  Cartoon  Art,  Library 
for  Communication  and  Graphic 
Arts,  Ohio  State  University,  147  Jour¬ 
nalism  Building,  242  W.  18th  Ave., 
Columbus,  Ohio  43210-1107. 

A  copy  of  the  festival  catalog  — 
which  includes  an  essay  on  comics  by 
editorial  cartoonist  Jules  Feiffer  of 
Universal  and  “Steve  Canyon”  crea¬ 
tor  Milt  Caniff  of  NAS  and  King  —  is 
included  in  the  registration  fee,  but 
can  also  be  ordered  separately  for  $5. 

Coinciding  with  the  festival  will  be 
an  exhibit  of  historic  cartoons  from 
October  17  to  November  9  and  an 
exhibit  of  the  work  of  current  car¬ 
toonists  from  October  6  to  November 
21. 

Ohio  State  is  where  the  archives  of 


the  National  Cartoonists  Society  and 
Association  of  American  Editorial 
Cartoonists  are  kept,  as  well  as  the 
papers  of  cartoonists  like  OSU  alum¬ 
nus  Caniff. 


AMERICAN 

READERS 

DEMAND  LIBERTY. 
AND  HENTOFF. 


Nat  Hentoff,  controversial  jour¬ 
nalistic  defender  of  thinking,  writing 
and  speaking  freely,  is  a  columnist 
for  the  Village  Voice.  A  New  Yorker 
staff  writer.  And  now,  an  honored 
contributor  to  Copley.  Order  his  col¬ 
umn  today.  It's  as  gocxl  as  passing  an 
amendment  for  more  readers. 

Call  toll-free  800-445-4555  for  a 
free  sample  of  Nat  Hentoff's  weekly 
civil  liberties  column.  Alaska, 
California,  Hawaii  and  Canada,  call 
collect  (619)  293-1818.  Get  the 
package  that  ties  up  readership 
and  revenues. 

COPLEY 
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(Continued  from  page  45) 
books.  And  the  humorist  plays  tennis 
and  chess. 

But  his  column  is  still  Buchwald’s 
main  vocation,  and  he  plans  to  con¬ 
tinue  it  for  the  foreseeable  future. 
While  noting  that  there  is  always  a 
danger  of  repeating  one’s  self  after 
writing  a  feature  for  so  long,  the  60- 
year-old  Buchwald  said  he  still  enjoys 
writing  a  syndicated  column. 

“And,”  he  added,  “people  still 
seem  to  like  it.” 

King  has  a  new  v.p. 

Jeffrey  A.  Brown  has  been 
appointed  vice  president,  licensing 
and  special  projects,  at  King  Features 
Syndicate. 

Brown  was  formerly  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  worldwide  licensing,  for  Inter¬ 
national  Management  Group.  Among 
his  accomplishments  there  was 
establishing  new  publishing  programs 
for  television  host  and  King  columnist 
Mister  Rogers. 

The  35-year-old  Manhattan  resi¬ 
dent  holds  a  B.S.  from  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  College  of  Textiles  and  Science. 

AP  offers  huge  map 

Over  200  newspapers  so  far  have 
signed  on  to  offer  their  readers  a  four- 
color  “World  in  Focus”  map  from  AP 
Newsfeatures. 

The  33x50-inch  map  —  which  is 
being  made  available  as  kids  return  to 
school  —  features  the  whole  world  as 


New  York  Times  Syndication  Sales 
Corporation  president  Sam  Summer¬ 
lin  has  been  promoted  to  the  new 
position  of  chairman,  and  will  be 
responsible  for  product  acquisition 
and  development. 

Executive  vice  president  Karl  Hor- 
witz  was  named  president,  and  will 


well  as  bottom  panels  pinpointing 
global  trouble  spots  such  as  Central 
America,  Southern  Africa,  and  Leba¬ 
non/Israel.  It  is  prepared  by  Ham¬ 
mond  and  printed  on  plastic-impreg¬ 
nated  paper  that  is  designed  to  resist 
normal  wear  and  tear. 

Investor  information 

Invest/Net,  the  Florida-based  com¬ 
pany  involved  with  producing  the 


Karl  Horwitz 


serve  as  chief  operating  officer.  Vice 
president-editorial  director  Paula 
Reichler  was  promoted  to  senior  vice 
president-editorial  with  full  editorial 
responsibility  for  the  syndicate.  And 
manager-communications  Pat  Ecke 
becomes  vice  president-communica¬ 
tions. 


“Insider  Trading”  feature  distributed 
by  Tribune  Media  Services,  is  also 
providing  information  in  other  ways. 

Investors  with  computers  can  now 
get  Invest/Net  data  via  Dow  Jones 
News/Retrieval  or  I/N’s  own  Insider 
Trading  Monitor  database. 

And  all  data  for  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission’s  “Official 
Summary,”  said  Invest/Net,  will  be 
provided  from  I/N’s  data  base. 

Comic  camel  named 

“Cecil”  was  chosen  from  among 
182  name-the-camel  contest  entries 
by  “King  Tot”  cartoonist  Boro  of 
Davy  Associates. 

The  Dana  Point,  Calif.-based  syn¬ 
dicate  surveyed  the  entrants,  and 
found  that  67%  said  “King  Tot”  was 
one  of  three  comics  they  enjoyed  the 
most. 

Broder  to  get  honor 

Political  columnist  David  Broder  of 
the  Washington  Post  and  Washington 
Post  Writers  Group  is  among  the  nine 
“good  guys”  who  will  be  honored 
September  11  by  the  National 
Women’s  Political  Caucus  for  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  women’s  movement. 

Two  dailies  to  SHNS 

Stories  from  the  Kansas  City  Star 
and  Times  will  be  offered  by  Scripps 
Howard  News  Service. 


DON'T  BE  A  PAIN  IN  THE  NECK.  GET  YOUR  OWN  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  E&P!  USE 
THE  CONVENIENT  BIND-IN  CARD  IN  THIS  ISSUE. 


NYTSSC  promotes  several  execs 
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Arizona,  speech.” 

From  the  wire-service  reports  car¬ 
ried  in  many  of  your  newspapers,  it 
would  appear  the  entirety  of  my 
speech  was  an  attack  on  the  Oregon 
Legislature  and  was,  therefore, 
potentially  damaging  to  economic 
development  in  the  state  of  Oregon. 

But  the  fact  is,  what  was  carried  in 
that  AP  story  out  of  Phoenix  was 
based  only  on  brief  comments  made 
during  a  lengthy  presentation  on  the 
wonders  and  the  business  climate  in 
Oregon,  and  then  on  a  subsequent 
interview  with  the  reporter. 

Yes,  I  did  make  those  comments. 

I  did  not,  and  I  do  not,  retract  them. 

Nor,  by  the  way,  has  anyone  chal¬ 
lenged  me  on  the  accuracy  of  my 
observations. 

Nor  do  I  challenge  the  news  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  AP  reporter  in  Phoenix. 

But  I  do  question  the  fairness  of  a 
story  that  implies  that  these  com¬ 
ments  were  the  entirety  of  my  speech, 
or  even  a  major  part  of  it. 

They  were  not. 

After  that  story  reached  Oregon, 
two  Salem  wire-service  reporters  for 
whom  I  have  great  respect  inter¬ 
viewed  me  at  length  on  the  phone. 

But  in  the  accounts  I  read,  I  can  tell 
you  my  message  did  not  come 
through. 

I  would  not  ask  that  a  word  of  that 
AP  story  be  changed. 

But  let  me  ask  you,  what  is  news? 

Is  it  a  lengthy  speech  before 
influential  Western  business  leaders 
about  the  virtues  of  Oregon? 

Or  is  it  a  comment  about  the  quality 
of  the  Oregon  Legislature,  a  view  I 
and  many  others  had  publicly 
expressed  more  than  a  hundred  times 
in  recent  years  right  here  in  Oregon? 

Let  me  move  now  to  the  question  of 
good  news  versus  bad  news. 

If  I  were  a  publisher,  I  would 
ask  myself:  Are  the  reports  in  my 
pages  painting  a  far  grimmer  picture 
of  our  world,  or  of  my  community, 
than  is  justified  by  what  really  is  out 
there? 

I  am  thinking  of  stories  that  reflect 
not  the  facts,  but  instead  what  some 
journalists  believed  would  make  a 
better  story. 

A  favorite  example  of  mine  goes 
back  several  years  when  gasohol  was 
a  big  story,  and  I  had  driven  up  to 
Burns  Brothers  to  buy  a  tank  of  this 
new  fuel. 

At  that  time,  my  car  was  a  mid¬ 
sized  Buick  Skylark,  but  one  newspa¬ 
per  reporter  referred  to  it  as  a  “sleek 
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black  Buick.” 

Black?  Yes. 

Buick?  Absolutely. 

Sleek?  Not  even  Buick  would  make 
that  claim. 

I  also  am  thinking  of  the  loaded 
attribution  which  has  business  or  gov¬ 
ernment  officials  “admitting”  some¬ 
thing,  when  they  were  merely  saying 
it,  or  “denying”  something  when  no 


/  know  enough  about 
your  business  to  know 
waste  of  $3,600  is  bigger 
news  than  savings  of 
$45,000. 


one  ever  leveled  a  charge. 

I  am  thinking  of  use,  in  the  news 
columns,  of  the  loaded  pejorative 
“bureaucrats”  to  describe  state  gov¬ 
ernment  workers. 

I  am  thinking  of  motives  that  are 
ascribed  to  people  not  on  evidence 
but  on  supposition. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  that. 

When  I  did  something  during  my 
1978  election  campaign,  some  report¬ 
ers  assumed  I  was  acting  in  the  inter¬ 


ests  of  my  campaign  and  they  said  so. 

Incidentally,  one  of  the  most  star¬ 
tling  things  that  ever  happened  to  me 
was  the  day  after  the  election  when 
reporters  came  to  me  and  asked, 
“What  are  you  going  to  do.” 

I  could  hardly  believe  it  —  what 
did  they  mean,  what  am  I  going  to  do? 
I  had  been  talking  about  it  for  a  year. 

I  told  them  that,  but  clearly  some 
thought  I  now  intended  to  do  other¬ 
wise. 

When  I  did  something  after  my  1978 
election,  some  reporters  reported  I 
acted  because  I  was  seeking  re-elec¬ 
tion  in  1982. 

Since  being  re-elected  this  report 
has  changed:  My  actions  now  are 
because  I  am  not  seeking  re-election. 

The  point  is  few  reporters  ever 
asked  what  my  motivations  were,  or 
they  refused  to  believe  me  if  they 
were  told. 

Finally,  I  want  to  talk  briefly  about 
accountability. 

I  am  delighted  by  the  strides  Ore¬ 
gon  newspapers  have  made  in  trying 
to  build  credibility  with  readers. 

I  like  reading  those  ombudsman- 
(Continued  on  page  43) 


.  New  in  .. 

Journalism 


The  Edward  R.  Murrow  Heritage:  Challenge  for  the  Future 
Edited  by  Winfield  and  DeFleur 

.  A  call  to  action  by  a  new  generation  of  journalists.  .  .  " 

—Joseph  Wershba,  CBS  Producer,  “60  Minutes" 
114  pp.,  references,  index,  $19.95  hardcover. 

Write  To  Be  Read:  a  Practical  Guide  to  Feature  Writing 
Benton  Rain  Patterson 

146  pp.,  index,  $19.95  hardcover. 

News  Reporting:  Science,  Medicine,  and  High  Technology 
Warren  Burkett 

160  pp.,  references,  index,  $15.95  hardcover. 

Mail  orders:  $1.50  postage/handling,  lowans:  4%  sales  tax.  Write  for  a  free  catalog  to  ISU 
Press,  Dept.  JMEP,  S.  State  Avenue,  Ames,  Iowa  50010  or  call  515/292-0140. 

IOWA  STATE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


Classified  Advertising 


FEATURES 


_ AUTOMOTIVE _ 

CONSUMER-ORIENTED  auto  review 
column.  A  new  car  reviewed  every 
week. ..and  I  tell  the  good  with  the  bad. 
With  art.  Car  Column,  905  Spray  Ave., 
Mays  Landing,  NJ  08330. 


_ COMIC  STRIPS _ 

THE  NEWSTRIP-America’s  only  cartoon 
strip  truly  depicting  the  newsprint 
media  contains  everything  from  reusing 
old  newspapers  to  funny  photos.  Perfect 
for  dailies  or  weeklies.  Samples.  E. 
Bryan,  PO  Box  10623,  Cleveland,  OH 
44110. 


_ MONEY _ 

"MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY"— Proven 
weekly  column  and  fillers  of  money 
saving  consumer  news.  Mike  LeFan, 
1802  S  13th,  Temple,  TX  76501. 


ENTERTAINMENT 

MAKE  A  WISH  column  grants  reader's 

wishes.  Attracts  all  ages.  Features 

people  who  brighten  up  the  day  for 

others.  Written  by  Black  woman.  1 

month  free  trial.  Patricia  Foote,  PO  Box 

36524,  Grosse  Pointe,  Ml  48236. 


GENERAL 


CHECK  IT  OUT.  Column  samples  view¬ 
able  on  CIS,  GO  LITFORUM,  DL5.  Key 
Word:  COLUMN.  Call  author  (201) 
944-6868,  or  EMAIL  73137,2476. 
Enjoy  them.  Hear? 


INNOVATIVE  COLUMN  on  words, 
personalities.  Spin-off  of  popular  radio 
program.  Mark  My  Words!  4600 
Connecticut  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington, 
DC  20008,  Suite  807,  (202) 
686-6120. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan,  depre¬ 
ciation,  insurance,  corporate  and 
personal  worth.  Sensible  fees. 
Brochure.  Krehbiel-Bolitho,  Inc., 
Robert  N.  Bolitho,  4210  Johnson  Drive, 
Suite  lOOA,  Fairway.  KS  66205 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

30  years  continuous  senrice 
Brokers  -  Appraisers  -  Consultants 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  COMPANY 
7811  Montrose  Rd. 

Suite  100 

Potomac,  MD  20854 
(301)  340-9654 


Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 


ALAN  G  LEWIS,  MEDIA  BROKER 
On  file  over  100  active  qualified  buyers 
for  daily,  top  weekly  or  shopper  publica¬ 
tions.  Ridge  Rd,  Hardwick  MA  01037; 
(413)  477-6009. 


BEN  JOHNSTON  &  ASSOCIATES 
4363  Kingwood  Dr.,  Suite  150 
Kingwood,  TX  (713)  360-6186 
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AVAILABLE 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 

MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 
Our  12th  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
Charles  Court,  Middletown  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572. 


_ HEALTH _ 

“SENIOR  CLINIC  is  America’s  only 
health  column  addressing  exclusively 
the  medical,  surgical  and  psychiatric 
problems  of  past  middle  life.  Written  by 
a  specialist  physician,  SENIOR  CLINIC 
has  anchored  the  Sunday  health  section 
in  Rochester  (NY)  Democrat  &  Chroni¬ 
cle  since  1982.  “Warm  witty,  authorita¬ 
tive,  excellent  reader  response."  Now  in 
6th  year.  Weekly,  600  words.  Samples, 
rates.  Dr.  Frank  Macinnis,  HFM  Literary 
Enterprises,  Box  307,  Edmonton, 
Alberta,  Canada  T5J  2J7,  (403) 
973-2361. 


_ HUMOR _ 

My  OFF  THE  WALL  cartoon  panel 

appears  in  10  newspapers.  Well  drawn 

and  humorous  enough  for  all  readers. 

For  brochure  with  samples  and 

subscription  form: 

Dan  Rosandich,  Box  lOlA-Pilgrim, 
Houghton,  Ml  49931. 


_ REAL  ESTATE _ 

“HOUSE  CALLS"— Globe-Democrat, 
Miami  Herald,  Sun-Times,  Oklahoman, 
etc.  800-word  weekly,  9  national 
awards.  Free  six-week  trial.  Edith  Lank, 
240  Hemingway  Dr.,  Rochester,  NY 
14620.  (716)473-4973. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)733-8053  daytime; 
(813)446-0871  nights:  or  write  Box 
3364,  Clearwater  Beach  FL  33515.  No 
obligation  of  course. 


CONFIDENTIAL  PROFESSIONAL 

SERVICE.  Call  or  write  Dick  Briggs.  No 

obligation.  RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSO- 

CIATES,  Box  8225,  Savannah,  GA 
31412  (912)  236-1596. 


Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal«Brokerage«Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (503)  389-3277 


JAMES  A.  MARTIN  ASSOCIATES 
Columbus  Office:  (614)  889-9747 
PO  Box  798,  Dublin  OH  43017 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services,  Inc. 

408  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
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NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


J.F.  HICKS  MEDIA  SERVICE 
31  N.  Wyoming,  Buffalo,  WY  82834 
Jim  Hicks  (307)  684-5750 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO,  INC 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over  600  Newspaper  Sales 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
4210  Johnson  Drive,  Suite  lOOA 
Fairway,  KS  66205 
Office:  (913)  236-5400 


MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 
PO  Box  2277,  Montclair  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440 


Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Associates 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


PHILLIPS  MEDIA,  INC. 
Newspaper  Brokers — Consultants 
PO  Box  607,  Berryville,  AR  72616 
RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (501)  423-6688 

Sales  -  Appraisals  -  Consultations 
ATN,  INC.  -  Bill  or  Ed  Berger 
PO  Box  161503 
Austin,  TX  78716-1503 
(512)  476-3950 


SHOPPER-NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
John  T.  Cribb  (406)  266-4223 
CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE,  INC. 
Box  1220,  Townsend,  MT  59644 
Specializing  in  shopper  brokerage 


WAYNE  CHANCEY  CONSULTANTS 
PO  Box  86,  Headland  AL  36345 
(205)  693-2619 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

COLORADO:  unusually  profitable 
$100M  weekly.  Located  in  recreation 
area  with  virtually  no  competition.  Ideal 
husband-wife  operation.  Laser  printer 
system  in  use.  $30M  down. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA:  weekly  operation 
grossing  $170M.  Good  history  of  profit. 
$45M  down.  Owner  will  finance 
balance. 

WEEKLY  GROUP:  well-run  weekly 
group  generating  cash  flow  in  excess  of 
$400M.  Priced  at  $2.4  million  ($750M 
down).  Zone  7.  Qualified  buyers  only. 
HICKS  MEDIA  SERVICE 
307  (684)-5750 
31  N.  Wyoming  Avenue 
Buffalo,  Wyoming  82834 


EAST  SAN  DIEGO  county  California 
weekly  newspaper.  Circulation  4,600, 
$150K  gross,  $10K  net,  one  year  lease, 
no  press.  Bankruptcy  court  auction  sale 
9/29/86,  9:30  AM,  940  Front  St.,  5th 
floor,  Court  3,  San  Diego,  CA  92189. 
Opening  bid  $32K  overbid  $1K  incre¬ 
ments,  cash  and/or  terms.  (619) 
696-9922. 


IOWA  WEEKLIES,  unopposed,  central 
plant  4  unit  web  press,  fine  building, 
ood  economy.  Gross  $1.1  million. 
950,000  includes  all,  only  $125,000 
down,  good  terms. 

KANSAS  WEEKLIES,  unopposed.  4 
unit  web  press,  central  plant,  gross 
$640,000,  profitable.  Terms. 
WISCONSIN  SUBURBAN  WEEKLY, 
fast  growth,  project  $450,000  growth 
this  year,  where  priced.  Terms. 
MICHIGAN  DAILY,  central  plant  4  unit 
web  press.  College,  county  seat.  Gross 
$90(1,000,  negotiable. 

For  information  write 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
4210  Johnson  Drive,  Suite  lOOA 
Fairway,  KS  66205 
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NEWSPAPER  FOR  SALE 

ANCHORAGE  ALASKA  well  established 
state-wide  seekly  business  journal  plus 
controlled  circulation  aviation  monthly, 
the  third  largest  in  the  U.S.,  AND  a 
monthly  controlled  industrial 
“shopper".  Don’t  let  the  oil  doom  and 
gloom  headlines  scare  you  off,  this 
operation  grossed  over  $1.  lOM  in  1985 
and  netted  $200K. 

Contact  J.C.  Martin,  Pacific  Rim 
Publishing.  Box  99007,  Anchorage,  AK 
99509.  (§07)  243-1513. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA:  Shopper,  23,000 
circulation  $375,000  gross  1986,  net 
$66,0000.  $30(1,000  total  price  with 
$100,000  down  and  seller  financing  on 
balance. 

Lowell  Webster 
Calhoun  Realty 
7100  France  Ave.  So. 

Edina,  MN  55435 

_ (612)  920-8808 _ 

Two  central  Texas  weeklies.  $200K 
initial  investment,  terms. 

Paid  north  central  Texas  weekly  plus 
shopper,  1985  gross,  $93K.  We  have 
others,  free  list.  ATN,  Inc.,  Bill  or  Ed 
Berger,  PO  Box  161503,  Austin,  TX 
78716-1503,  (512)  476-3950. 

Two  paid  weeklies  in  growing  suburbs  of 
Indianapolis.  $250,000.  Legals.  Cash 
only.  Box  708,  Greenwood,  IN  46142. 


WESTERN  WASHINGTON  weekly... 
$250, 000. ..$75, 000  down.  Exclusive 
award  winner. 

NORTHWEST  WEEKLY. ..$65,000. 
$15,000  down.  Exclusive  county  seat. 
NORTHWEST  WEEKLY. ..tourist  area 
...$200,000.. .$50,000  down.  Multi¬ 
ple  award  winner. 

NORTHWEST  WEEKLY... orchard  area 
...$120, 000. ..Good  first  owner 
opportunity. 

NORTHWEST  SUBURBAN  weekly 
...$300,000. 

NEVADA  RANCHING  monthly 
...$200,000...includes  house. 
FOURNIER  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
_ (503)  389-3277 _ 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

UP  TO  $500,000  cash  available  for 
county  seat  weekly.  No  closer  than  30 
miles  from  metropolitan  market.  All 
inquiries  confidential.  Reply  to  Box 
1334,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAGAZINES  FOR  SALE 

CONSUMER  MAGAZINE  FOR  SALE 
Small  circulation  but  excellent  revenue, 
and  growing.  Located  in  resort  area  of 
New  England.  Please  qualify  yourself 
with  your  reply.  Box  1289,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 


INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 


_ RESEARCH _ 

SUNBELT  RESEARCH  established 
1971.  Probability  based  readership  and 
advertising  market  research.  Bob  farta- 
gl ione  (904)  338-1783. _ 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

DAILIES,  WEEKLIES,  NON-DAILIES. 
The  most  trusted  and  respected  circula¬ 
tion  professional  on  the  national  and 
international  level  (and  still  growing). 


KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT,  (313)  683-2963. 
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INDUSTRY  SERVICES 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

LEVIS  SALES  SELLS!  The  finest  quality 
new  home  delivery  customers  via  tele¬ 
phone  sales  and  boy  crews,  national 
references,  for  action  call;  (201) 
966-5250. _ 

PROFESSIONALISM  IN  TELEPHONE 
and  door-to-door  sales. 
Circulation  Development,  Inc. 
_ (314)625-2315 _ 

_ CONSULTANTS 

JMB  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Bob  Tartaglione,  (904)  338-1783 

S&M  CANADIAN  WEB  CONSULTANTS 
LTD.  Professionals  in  Web  pressroom 
equipment  and  personnel  evaluation. 
Maintenance  and  training  program, 
installations  and  repairs.  20  years 
experience.  Phone  (416)  221-7699. 


STOPBUSTERS 


REDUCE  STOPS 
IMPROVE  CUSTOMER 
RELATIONS 

This  STOPBUSTER  seminar 
helps  your  staff  master  the 
essential  skills  to  STOP  THE 
STOPSI  Learn  how  to 
Communicate  More  Effect¬ 
ively.  use  Feature  Benefit 
Statements.Increase  Know¬ 
ledge  of  your  newspaper  and 
Identify  Selling  Techniques. 

BECOME  A 

STOPBUSTER  NOW! 

SM,ES  TRAIMIVG  COSSULTAMTS 
2281  YUCCA  AVE.  HOLLYWOOD 
FLORIDA  33026  (305)  432-4534 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


CIRCULATION  2001 
A  circulation  package  written  for  the 
IBM  System/36  using  today's  technolo¬ 
gy  while  addressing  today’s  and  tomor¬ 
row’s  needs.  This  is  an  on-line  data 
entry  system  designed  to  handle  all 
types  of  starts  and  stops  including  paid- 
in-advance  subscriptions.  Look-up  is  by 
address,  name  or  phone  number. 
Inquiry  and  data  entry  can  continue 
during  press  run.  Bundle  top  wrap 
spooling  begins  within  15  minutes  of 
initiation  for  morning  circulation  of 
44,000.  This  is  complete  with  starts, 
stops,  adjust  draws  and  miscellaneous 
messages.  Total  market  coverage  selec¬ 
tion  routines  can  be  stored  for  future 
recall  and/or  modification.  Carrier  bill¬ 
ing  system  has  many  options  including 
self-adjusting  rates  for  PIA  credits  as 
well  as  paper  charges.  These  rates  can 
help  minimize  the  swing  that  occurs  on 
carrier  bills  due  to  variance  of  delivery 
days  from  month  to  month.  Coversion 
programs  already  written  for  many 
installations. 

LEONARD  C.  STEELE 
STEELE’S  PROGRAMMING  SERVICES 
3142  FELIX  STREET 
ST.  JOSEPH,  MO  64501 
(816)  364-4286 


CORE  STRIPPERS 


MOST  MODERN  CORE  STRIPPER  IN 
THE  WORLD  SAVES  MONEY-LABOR- 
ALL  ELECTRIC-NO  SAWING.  DAR- 
MAR  7501  Coarsey  Dr.,  Tampa,  FL 
33604.  Call  (813)  932-8888  for 
Information. _ 


CAMERA  A  DARKROOM 


SQUeeze  Lenses  for  SAU/TAB. 
Lens  repair/optimize.  Herb  Carlbom,  CK 
Optical,  213/372-0372,  PO  Box  1067, 
Redondo  Beach,  CA  90278. 


EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 

NEWSPAPER  ACCOUNTING  SYSTEMS 
Sophisticated  and  powerful  financial 
accounting  systems  for  small-to- 
medium  sized  newspapers.  Includes 
advertising  accounts  receivable  with 
billing  and  history  reporting,  accounts 
payable  and  payroll,  each  fully  inter¬ 
faced  to  general  ledger.  Turnkey  system 
includes  newspaper  accounting  soft¬ 
ware,  NCR  Tower  computer,  2  termi¬ 
nals,  printer  and  on-site  operator 
training. 

DAILY  CIRCULATION  SYSTEM  PRICE 

I. 5000  $23,803 

II. 16,500  $28,953 

III. 27,500  $45,154 

IV. 50,000-(-  $65,758  + 

Please  inquire  for  weeklies  and  shop¬ 
pers.  Call  Fred  McDaniel,  Tamarix 
Systems,  (505)  326-7143  or  write  to 
101  E.  30th  St.,  Farmington,  NM 
87401. 
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EQUIPMENT  A  SUPPLIES 
_ COMPUTERS _ 

TELERAM 

Parts  and  service  now  available  exclu¬ 
sively  from  N&R  Scientific  Company. 
We  have  in  stock  the  entire  Teleram 
inventory  of  spare  parts.  Formatted 
Cassettes,  diskettes,  in-house  repair 
and  service  contracts,  2277  disk 
drives,  factory  refurbished  computers 
available.  Contact  N&R  Scientific 
Company,  Inc.,  462  11th  St.,  Pali¬ 
sades  Park,  NJ  07650.  (201) 
592-1864. 


MAILROOM 


•24-P,  48-P  and  72-P  SHERIDAN/ 
HARRIS  STUFFERS  Guaranteed 
production;  refurbished  and  installed  in 
your  plant;  training  program  included. 
•FOR  SALE:  New  manufactured  fold 
first  delivery  beds  for  Harris/Sheridan 
stuffers. 

•WANTED  TO  BUY:  48-P  and  72-P  late 
model  stuffers. 

JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM  CONSUL¬ 
TANT;  (713)  468-5827. 

GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Magnacraft  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Ed  Hels- 
ley;  (800)  527-1668  or  (214) 
35^7-0196. _ 

INSERTER  Model  DG  320,  5  stations, 
Didde-Glaser.  Please  call  (313) 
664-7403,  ask  for  Val. _ 

KANSA  320  inserter  add-on  station. 
Excellent  condition,  new  1982-83. 
$5,250  per  station.  ONE  Corporation/ 
Atlanta,  (404)  458-9351. 

MULLER  275  inserter  and  complete  on 
line  system.  5  years  old.  4  into  1 
(double  production)  speeds  up  to 
38,000  per  hour.  9into  1  (single 
production)  speeds  up  to  19,000  per 
hour.  Available  to  be  shown.  Contact 
Dave  Lewis  or  Joe  Kuczma  (203) 
964-2494,  Southern  Connecticut 
Newspapers  Inc. 

NEW  FROM  GRAPHIC  MANAGEMENT 
SHERIDAN  15-72  INSERTER  WITH 
15  HOPPERS  AND  11-48  with  11 
HOPPERS 

High  Speed  Remanufactured  Sheridan 
72P,  48P,  and  24P  inserters  with  per¬ 
formance  improvements.  SPEEDS  TO 
40,000  PER  HOUR. 

GMA  will  provide  you  with  a  remanu¬ 
factured  Sheridan  Inserting  system 
or  WE  WILL  REMANUFACTURE  YC 
EXISTING  MACHINE. 

Remanufactured  Sheridan  MS  and  HH 
Hopoers  with  ELECTRIC  CLUTCH 
FEATURE  -  INCREASES  NET 
THRUPUT. 

NEW  folded  Edge  First  Delivery  System 
for  Sheridan  inserters. 

Muller  227  and  227E  inserters. 

Sta  Hi  251,  257  and  IDAB  440  counter 
stackers. 

Cutler  Hammer  conveyor,  bottom  wraps 
and  pacers. 

Signode  and  Power  Strap  tying 
machines. 

NEW  Hall  Monitor  Counter  Stackers  and 
complete  line  of  NEW  Hall  Mailroom 
Equipment. 

ALL  REMANUFACTURED  EQUIPMENT 
IS  FACTORY  GUARANTEED  WITH  ONE 
YEAR  WARRANTY. 

INSERTER  INSTALLATION  AND 
DISASSEMBLY  SERVICES  ALSO 
PROVIDED. 

WANTED  TO  BUY:  INSERTERS  AND 
MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT.  COMPLETE 
DISASSEMBLY  AND  REMOVAL  FROM 
YOUR  PLANT. 

Graphic  Management  Associates,  Inc. 
1 1  Main  Street 
Southboro,  MA  01772 
(617)  481-8562 


;  YOUR 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


_ MAILROOM _ 

FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE:  Kansa  320 
inserter.  Model  501-1,  4  years  old,  5 
stations  plus  delivery.  Seller  has  need 
for  Advantage  and/or  Videosetter  equip¬ 
ment,  1  conveyor,  1  forklift.  For  more 
information  contact  Don  Paterson. 
(515)  289-2480. 


NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES  manufac¬ 
tures  their  own  conveyor  wire.  Standard 
flex  and  extra  flex,  also  manufactures 
wiretyers.  (213)  256-4791. 


SHERIDAN  48P  10  into  1  remanufac¬ 
tured,  new  drive,  guaranteed.  Installed 
in  your  plant,  training  program 
included. 

Northeast  Industries 
(213)  256-4791. 


STA-HI  257S  and  257B  counter  stack¬ 
ers  including  spare  parts.  Available  for 
immediate  shipment.  Contact  Graphic 
Management  Associates,  Inc.,  11  Main 
St.,  Southboro,  MA  01772. 


WE  HANDLE  all  types  of  wire  conveyors 
and  spare  parts.  Also  Nolan  Channel 
Flex  conveyors  and  spare  parts. 

AC  drive  conversions 
Rollertop  conveyors,  all  sizes 
Bottom  wrappers  and  pasters 
Sta-Hi  251  &  257  S  stackers  stackers 
Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors  106’s 
Truck  Loaders 
Sheridan  48P 
45*  90*  Floor  Cun/es 
Fly  table  for  Muller  inserter 
Signal  MLN  II  Tying  Machines 
3  ML2EES  Signal  Tying  Machines 
NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES 
(213)  256-4791 


IVI U  LLE  R  -  M  ARTI N I 


TRADE-INS 

M-M  Model  227-E  News¬ 
paper  Inserting  Machine 
with  four  insert  feeders, 
225  Belt  Delivery 
M-M  Model  227-S/104 
Inserting  Machine  with 
disc  feeder  and  1231 
Counter  Stacker 


MULLER-MARTINI  CORR  40  RaOfO  Ome 

PO  Box  3360  Hauooauoe  NY  11787(5161  582-4343 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 


28-30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  International 
485  E.  17th  St.,  Suite  400 
Costa  Mesa.  CA  92627-3265 
Telephone:  (714)  646-5565 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


VIDEOSETTER  UNIVERSAL  and 
Videosetter  Universal  with  RLO.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Installed  and 
warranted.  Inland  Printing  Equipment 
(800)  255-6746. 


USED  TYPESETTING  EQUIPMENT 

(^meras . Platemakers 

Nationwide  Brokers-10%  Sales 
Commission.  We  remove  the  risk  when 
buying  or  selling  between  individuals. 
Bob  Weber,  (216)  831-0480 

BUY/SELL/BROKER  reconditioned  CG 
typesetting  equipment.  Large  supply  of 
CG  parts  available.  Call  GRAPH-X  INC. 
(215)  439-1942. 


CASH  FOR 

MARK  I,  IV,  V  PACESETTERS 
LINOTRON  202-CG8600 
(614)  846-7025 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 

2  HENDRIX  6400  systems  available  for 
parts  or  complete  package.  7-RKO  5 
drives,  2  Extel  printers,  1  Data  Products 
printer,  25  terminals,  cable  and  spare 
parts. 

Ask  for  Barry  Winger  (412)  981-6100. 

AM  Typesetters.  Rental/Purchase. 
CompSet  500  $2950/$75  Mo.;  510 
4000/102;  3510/504  6500/156; 
5404  1250/50;  CompEdit  §900 
8950/214;  7133  RC  Processor 
1250/50;  AM,  Edit  Type  $75. 

WEBER  (216)  729-2858. 


AM  VARITYPER  package  for  sale  by 
owner  COMP/SET  4510/504  TYPESET¬ 
TER  and  terminal.  S-processor  opera¬ 
tors  guide  book  everything  you  need. 
Good  condition.  $6,000  takes  all. 
(512)  934-3882 
Ask  for  Don  Avery 


CG  8600-45  pica— three  years  old, 
excellent,  $26,500.  Inland  Printing 
Equipment  (800)  255-6746. 


DAVID  JOHN  COMPANY 
National  Equipment  Brokers 
“Buy  for  the  least" 

"Sell  for  the  most” 
(216)  562-5000 


FOR  SALE:  Dual  UTS  system,  12  termi¬ 
nals  including  spare  parts  Kit,  Advan¬ 
tage  III,  Unified  Composer,  Unisetter 
HR,  6  film  strips  including  spare  parts 
kit.  Universal  Videosetter  with  RLO,  8 
grids  including  digital  and  analog  spare 
parts  kit.  All  currently  on  line.  Call  Jeff 
Asbach,  (218)  741-5544. 


RAYCOMP  ADSYSTEM  lOOC  with  inter¬ 
data  6/16  computer.  Equipped  with 
C(X)  Hawk  942/  disc  drive.  Also  has 
“extended  disc  drive  system."  Three 
work  stations,  make  offer.  Contact  Jim 
Bates,  Lexington  Herald-Leader  Co., 
Lexington,  KY  40507,  (606) 
231-3297. 


THOROUGHLY  TESTED  and  warranted 
Unisetters  and  Trendsetters  available 
now  from  Inland  Printing  Equipment. 
Call  (800)  255-6746. 


PRESSES 


PRESS  EQUIPMENT 

1  News  King  add-on  unit,  1975 

4  Unit  News  King  with  KJ6  fold¬ 
er,  excellent  condition  1973-76 

5  Unit  Color  King,  KJ6  folder 
Complete  press  or  add-on  units. 

5  Unit  Daily  King  II,  KJ8  folder 
mfg.  1983  -  like  new 

2  Unit  grease  lubricated  Goss 
Community 

1  Goss  Community  add-on  oil  bath  unit 
4  Unit  (Community  with  SC  folder 

6  Unit/2  Folder  Community  with 
SC  and  Community  folder 

7  Unit  SS(J,  1983,  4-high  with  heatset 
package,  3  floor  Community  units 

2  Urbanite  Tri-color  units  -  U-705, 
U-731 

4  Unit  Harris  V-15A,  JF7  folder 
4  Unit  Solna  RP36  Commercial  web 
press  with  combination  folder 
can  be  used  for  newspaper  and/or 
commercial  applications. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050 _ Tlx  42362 

UApPIQ 

-N-1650,  4  units,  1972,  22  %. 
-N-845,  8  units,  1-RBC2. 

-N-845,  6  units,  1-RBC2.  3  MEG. 
-V-15A,  4  units. 

-V-15  "Vanguard".  2  units  (add-on) 
GOSS 

-Metroliner,  2  units,  half  deck,  22y4” 
-Metroliner,  6  units,  3  half  decks,  22", 
2:1  folder,  1980 
-Urbanite,  9  units,  1972 
-Urbanite  add-on  units  and  folders 
-8  Cary  45-40  Autopasters 

BELL-CAMP  INCORPORATED 
(201)  796-8442  Telex  130326 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES _ 

GOSS  Urbanite,  “1000“  series  folder, 
6  units,  3-color.  Very  good  condition. 
Available  August.  Can  be  inspected  in 
production. 

ONE  Corporation 

3400  Malone  Drive,  Atlanta,  GA  30341 
(404)  458-9351  Telex  700563 

HARRIS 

Harris  VI 5A  7  units  1  folder 
Harris  VISA  7  units  2  folders 
Harris  VISA  4  units  1  folder 
Harris  4  position  stacked  roll  stand 
Harris  VISA  add  on  units,  completely 
refurbished 

Harris  V25  add  on  units,  (two)  com¬ 
pletely  refurbished 
Harris  V700  add  on  units 
Harris  upper  former 
KING 

News  King  6  units  KJ6  folder,  imma¬ 
culate  condition  with  large  spare 
parts 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Single  Butler  splicer  4042-8  dual 
unwind  and  hoist  system 
All  equipment  available  immediately  in 
our  warehouse.  Delivery,  installation 
and  financing  can  be  arranged. 

All  Equipment  Guaranteed. 
MIRACLE  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

11  RADO  DRIVE 
NAUGATUCK,  CT  06770 
(203)  723-0928 

(203)  264-1802  Telex  140186 
GOSS 

Goss  Urbanite  5  Units 

Goss  Urbanite  3  color  units 

Goss  Urbanite  folders,  roll  stands, 

drives  and  accessories 

Goss  Community  units,  folders  and 

acces. 

Goss  Metroliner  6  units  22” 

Harris  V-15A  7  units  1977 

Harris  1650  Add-on  unit 

Harris  845  six  3  color  units,  2  mono 

units,  folder  1982 

Harris  845-10  units,  3  folders 

Harris  V-25  8  units  1982 

Harris  A-15C  6  units  1979 

Harris  folders,  roll  stands,  upper 

balloon  formers  &  drives 

Harris  V25  upper  balloon  former 

KING 

KJ-6  folders  1980 
Newsking  4  units,  complete 
KJ6  folders 

Colorking  3  units  1983 

MISCELUNEOUS 

3  Cary  Flying  Pasters  (running  on 
Urbanite) 

Urbanite  skip  slitter  upper  formers 

WANTED:  Newspaper  presses  and 
accessories 

IPEC  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling  (Chicago),  IL  60090 
(312)459-9700  Telex  206766 


VANGUARD  PRESS  22  1/2  x  36  four 
units  with  JF-1  Jaw  Folder  with  30 
horse  power  drive  and  4  position 
stacked  roll  stand.  Call  Web  Special¬ 
ties  Inc.  (916)  635-1610. 


VERY  NICE  REBUILT  Harris  V-15  for 
sale  by  owner.  4  units  and  folder  bought 
from  a  national  used  printing  equip¬ 
ment  broker/dealer.  Spent  $60,000 
plus  rebuilding  to  present  good  shape. 
Don’t  let  this  nappen  to  you!  Buy  one 
that  is  truly  in  good  shape.  Used  in  last 
three  years  on  small  weekly  newspaper. 
Sacrifice  for  $28,000. 

(301)  268-5673.  No  dealers. 


Double  3-2  Goss  Imperial  folder 
Double  out  delivery 
22  3/4  cutoff  with  balloon  former 
This  folder  has  been  magnafluxed  (no 
crdcks) 

NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
(213)  256-4791 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


_ PRESSES _ 

HARRIS 

N845  45.5  x  36  (Standard  &  narrow 
gap) 

Units  from  72-82  RH  and  LH 
N936  42  X  36 
N900  42  X  46 
V25  21.5  and  22.75 
BAKER  PERKINS 

C2  Twin  Chopper  Folder  compatible 
with  N845  Press  systems 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Cary  Imprinter  22.75  (1981) 

TE(i  HR  X  4000  After  Burner 
Butler  Splicers 
TEC  Catalitic  After  Burner 
-Harris  Presses  available  in  heat  set  or 
cold  configurations 

-Re-built  and  warranteed  units,  folders 
and  press  systems  available 
Treasure  Chest  Advertising  Co.,  Inc. 
511  West  Citrus  Edge 
Glendora,  CA  91740-5098  ■ 
(818)  914-3981  Tlx  (910)  584-1350 

GOSS  URBANITE  5  mono  units,  one  3 
color  unit,  1/2,  1/4  folder  with  upper 
balloon  and  skip  slitter,  6  Cary  flying 
pasters  (3  right,  3  left)  offered  as 
complete  press  or  individual  compo¬ 
nents,  “as  is”,  or  rebuilt. 

IPEC  Incorporated 
Wheeling,  IL  60090 
(312)459-9700 _ Tlx  206766 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
Rebuilt  and  guaranteed 
GOSS  COMMUNITY  3-Unit  press, 
running  side  register,  folder  w/  20  H.P. 
drive,  complete  press  with  all 

GOSS  SC  FOLDER  rebuilt,  1/4  fold  tape 
delivery,  50  H.P.  Fincor. 

NEWSKING,  reconditioned  add-on  unit 
and  roll  stand.  1973  excellent 
condition. 

UPPER  FORMER,  Harris,  new  1979 
like  new.  Priced  to  sell. 

REBUILT  GOSS  COMMUNITY  Oil  bath 
presses,  add-on  units. 

All  machinery  is  on  our  floor  available 
for  immediate  delivery. 

WE  GUARANTEE  OUR  MACHINERY 
WANTED  TO  BUY 

Goss-Harris-KIng  presses  and 
accessories 

Call  us  before  your  trade! 

OFFSET  WEB  SALES,  INC. 

73  N.  Sunset  Drive 
Camano  Island,  WA  98292 
(206)  387-0097 


5  UNIT  COLOR  KING  press  and  folder 
with  6  reel  stands  in  Tarpon,  Florida. 
Need  to  move  out  before  building  is 
sold.  Price  $95,000.  Come  and  get 
them.  Call  Derek  Dunn-Rankin  (813) 

484-2611. _ 

WE  HAVE  IN  STORAGE:  Spare  parts  for 
Hoe,  Scott,  Goss  and  Wood  presses, 
offset  or  letterpress. 

4  Mark  II  half  decks 

Double  3-2  Goss  Imperial  folder 

balloon  formers  C.O.  22  3/4”. 

Complete  5  unit  VI 5  Harris  press 

Goss  Mark  I  add  on  units 

Goss  reels  and  pasters 

Goss  Mark  I  halfdecks 

1  double  Goss  2:1  folder-22  3/4  cutoff 

Goss  Skip  Slitter 

Portable  ink  fountains 

Goss  single  width  balloons 

Hoe  Skip  Slitters 

Capitol  roll-handling  equipment,  new  & 
used 

Goss  Urbanite  quarter  folder 
Hoe  balloons 
Paper  roll  dollies 

We  have  or  can  get  what  you  need 
for  your  pressroom  or  mailroom 
We  do  machine^  moving  and  erecting 
We  buy  printing  equipment 
NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

_ (213)  256-4791 _ 

GOSS  COMMUNITY  U.O.P.  22  &  3/4 
inch  cut  off  1976  in  process  of  being 
re-manufactured  by  Web  Specialties. 
Call  Web  Specialties,  (916)  635-1610 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


_ PRESSES _ 

106  COUNT-O-VEYOR  rebuilt  new  elec¬ 
tronics.  Call  Web  Specialties  (916 
635-1610. 


WEB  LEADER  PRESS  -  4  Perfecting 
Units  and  a  4-color  Quadra  Color  Unit  - 
Excellent  Shape  -  Less  than  2  years  - 
Used  about  20  hours  per  week.  We’re 
moving.  Press  available  April  1987. 
The  Quad  Unit  can  be  leased. 

Brehm  Communications,  Inc.,  PO  Box 
28429,  San  Diego,  CA  92128. 

(619)  451-6200. 


Preowned 

ATLAS  WEB  LEADER 
Less  than  1  year  old. 

10-units. 

2-4-color  units. 

2-folders  (1  comb.)  twinned  75  H.P. 
drive. 

Will  sell  as  twinned  press  or  two-5  unit 
presses. 

Like  new  condition.  Seller  will  install 
and  guarantee.  Can  be  seen  running. 
Available  December.  Save  big  dollars 
off  new  price.  Trades  welcome. 

Offered  exclusively  by: 

OFFSET  WEB  SALES,  INC. 

73  N.  Sunset  Drive 
Camano  Island,  WA  98292 
(206)  387-0097 


TWO  1,000  FPM  Martin  Splicers  1983 
models.  Web  Specialties  Inc.  (916) 
635-1610. 


TWO  GOSS  MARK  V  8-UNIT  PRESSES 
Each  consisting  of: 

8  -  Standard  printing  units 
1  -  Half  deck 
8  -  Color  cylinders 

1  -  Double  3:2  Imperial  folder 
with  upper  formers 

2  -  4-Bar  angle  bar  sections 

8  -  Full  digital  Goss  reels  (40") 
Tension  lockup  -  with  K&F 
Dilitho  saddles 

Electric  compensators,  skip 
slitter 

GOSS  MARK  V  ADD-ON 
Excellent  (Condition 

9  -  Standard  units 
4  -  Half  decks 

1  -  Color  cylinder 

HOE  COLORMATIC  -  22  %”  cutoff 
8  -  units 

1  -  double  3:2  folder 
6  -  color  cylinders 

2  -  color  ha  If  decks 

8  -  fully  automatic  reels 
MISC.  EQUIPMENT 

2  Goss  digital  reels 
4  Goss  Mark  II  color  cylinders 
1  Goss  uniflow  (2:1)  double 
folder 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)492-9050 _ Tlx  4-2362 

The  Classified  Pages 
of  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  move 
mountains...of  equip- 
ment,  supplies, 
services. ..for  the 
newspaper  trade.  Call 
us,  when  you  need 
Classified. 

Editor  &  Pubiisher 
Ciassified 
Advertising 
11  West  19  Street 
New  York,  NY  10011 
(212)  675-4380 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  September  6,  1986 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


SCANNING  EQUIPMENT 


HELL  DC  300  SCANNER  running 
outstanding  color  daily.  Can  be  seen  in 
operation,  training  available.  Call  Mr. 
Kashner  (717)  784-2121.  9-12  noon, 
M-Fr.  Ext.  520. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

Sheridan  48P  or  72P  inserter  for 
daily  newspaper  operation.  Must 
be  in  good  operating  condition. 
Reply  Box  1330,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP 

WANTED 


Af'Ancuir'  tenure  iracn;  ii 

law  or  history  i 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA  reporting.  Ph.C 

School  of  Journalism  ence,  and  coi 

and  Mass  Communication  research  requir 

Several  recent  retirements  have  created  INDIAN/ 

the  possibility  of  our  hiring  up  to  four  Editing/Reporti 
assistant  or  associate  professors  for  one  ate  professor 
of  the  most  prestigious  undergraduate  teach  editing  ai 

and  graduate  programs  in  the  country,  another  special 

We  are  looking  for  seasoned  profession-  tions  law,  me 

als  who  are  in  a  position  to  contribute  ethics.  Graduat 

effectively  to  our  educational  mission  in  media  experiei 

their  fields  and  to  carry  forward  the  particular  resp 

tradition  of  excellence  for  which  our  master’s  studei 

School  is  noted.  We  have  a  new  direc-  ing  in  a  metr 

tor,  MaryAnn  Yodelis  Smith,  and  new  Interested  in  r 

challenges  in  journalism  education.  We  with  scholarly 

want  to  see  your  application  and  menttoproduc 
credentials.  The  following  is  the  official  creative  activit] 
job  description.  News-Editoria 

rank  (tenure 

The  University  of  Minnesota  School  of  editorial  cou'rsr 
Journalism  and  Mass  Communication  specialty  such 
invites  applications  for  faculty  positions  media  history, 
at  the  assistant  or  associate  professor  degree,  media  i 
level  (tenure  track  or  tenured  respec-  ment  to  schola 
tively,  beginning  September  1987). 

Areas  of  specialization  are  broadly  Appointments 
conceived,  including  but  not  limited  to  and  Indianap 
advertising,  broadcast  journalism,  news  school  year.  (F 
editorial,  international  communication,  campus  appi 
theory  and  methodology,  and  visual  summer  teachi 
communication.  We  are  seeking  faculty  20%  to  base  a 
to  participate  in  both  undergraduate  Employer.  Li 
and  graduate  programs  of  teaching  and  resume,  and  tl 
research.  We  encourage  applications  should  be  set 
from  experienced,  energetic  profession-  Holsinger,  Chai 
als  and  academics  with  strong  research  tee.  School  of 
and  writing  interests  and  credentials.  Hall,  Indiana  I 
IN  47405.  De; 

Applicants  must  have  a  BA  degree,  PhD  November  17, 

preferred  for  academics.  Specific  rank  - 

will  depend  on  experience  and  qualifi¬ 
cations.  applicants  should  send  a  letter 
stating  their  teaching  and  research  A  Mawe 
interests,  vita,  published  or  unpub-  . 

lished  examples  of  written  work,  and  OWn  riQn 
three  letters  of  recommendation  to 
Irving  Fang,  School  of  Journalism  and  Tleu  rayl 
Mass  Communication,  206  Church  St.  o  DI|D|| 
SE,  Minneapolis,  MN  55455.  The  clos-  *  rliDUl 
ing  date  for  applications  is  November  thOllSan 
15,  1986.  The  University  of  Minnesota 
is  an  equal  opportunity  educator  and  paper  | 
employer  and  specifically  invites  and  tnnathar 
encourages  applications  from  women  luyeiiici 
and  minorities. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  September  6,  1 986 


HELP  WANTED 


INDIANA  UNIVERSITY 
School  of  Journalism 
Faculty  Openings 

BLOOMINGTON  CAMPUS 
Editing/Reporting— Assistant  or  associ¬ 
ate  professor  rank  (tenure  track)  to 
teach  editing  and/or  reporting,  and 
another  specialty  such  as  media 
management,  communications  law, 
media  history,  or  media  ethics.  Gradu¬ 
ate  degree  and  substantial  media  exper¬ 
ience  required.  Interested  in  mid-career 
professionals  who  must  have  scholarly 
interests  and  commitment  to  productiv¬ 
ity  in  research  or  other  creative  activity. 
Ad''ertising— Assistant  or  associate 
professor  rank  (tenure  track)  to  teach 
advertising.  Should  have  ad  agency  or 
client-side  experience  in  account  or 
creative  capacities.  Expected  to  teach 
such  advertising  courses  as  principles, 
copywriting,  and/or  ethics,  as  well  as  to 
conduct  research.  Should  have  scholar¬ 
ly  as  well  as  professional  credentials. 
Ph.D.  preferred  but  not  essential. 
Broadcast  News — Assistant  or  associate 
professor  rank  (tenure  track)  to  teach 
radio  and  television  writing,  reporting, 
and  editing.  (Pending  funding.)  Also 
expected  to  teach  in  another  area  such 
as  journalism  history,  communications 
law,  media  management,  or  public 
opinion  and  demonstrate  commitment 
to  scholarly  research  or  aother  creative 
activity.  Must  have  appropriate  televi¬ 
sion  news  experience.  Graduate  degree 
highly  desired. 

Law/History— Assistant  professor  rank 
(tenure  track)  to  teach  communications 
law  or  history  as  well  as  editing  and/or 
reporting.  Ph.D.  degree,  media  experi¬ 
ence,  and  commitment  of  scholarly 
research  required. 

INDIANAPOLIS  CAMPUS 
Editing/Reporting— Assistant  or  associ¬ 
ate  professor  rank  (tenure  track)  to 
teach  editing  and/or  reporting  as  well  as 
another  specialty  such  as  communica¬ 
tions  law,  media  history,  or  media 
ethics.  Graduate  degree  and  substantial 
media  experience  required.  Will  have 
particular  responsibility  for  directing 
master's  students  in  reporting  and  edit¬ 
ing  in  a  metropolitan  environment. 
Interested  in  mid-career  professionals 
with  scholarly  Interests  and  commit¬ 
ment  to  productivity  in  research  or  other 
creative  activity. 

News-Editorial— Assistant  professor 
rank  (tenure  track)  to  teach  news- 
editorial  courses  as  well  as  in  another 
specialty  such  as  communications  law, 
media  history,  or  media  ethics.  Ph.D. 
degree,  media  experience,  and  commit¬ 
ment  to  scholarly  research  required. 

Appointments  at  both  Bloomington 
and  Indianapolis  are  for  10-month 
school  year.  (Please  indicate  to  which 
campus  applying.)  Possibili^  for 
summer  teaching  which  adds  l5%  to 
20%  to  base  salary.  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer.  Letter  of  application, 
resume,  and  three  letters  of  reference 
should  be  sent  to:  Professor  Ralph 
Holsinger,  Chairman  of  Search  Commit¬ 
tee,  School  of  Journalism,  Ernie  Pyle 
Hall,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington, 
IN  47405.  Deadline  for  application  is 
November  17,  1986. 


HELP  WANTED 


DEAN,  School  of  Journalism  and  Mass 
Communications,  University  of  Kansas. 
(School  has  25  full-time  faculty,  740 
junior-senior  level  and  50  master’s  level 
students.)  Fully  accredited  (1986)  with 
ACEJMC.  The  position  requires  a  person 
with  academic  and  professional  experi¬ 
ence  in  journalism  or  related  field; 
demonstrated  experience  and  ability  in 
administrative  and  leadership  roles; 
and  a  master’s  degree.  Earned  docto¬ 
rate  preferred.  Appointment  effective 
July  1,  1987.  Send  nominations  by 
September  24.  If  applicant,  send  letter, 
resume,  and  names  of  three  references 
by  October  8  to  Bruce  A.  Linton,  Chair¬ 
person,  Dean's  Search  Committee, 
University  of  Kansas,  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  and  Mass  Communications,  200 
Stauffer-Flint  Hall,  Lawrence,  KS 
66045-2350.  Applications  are  sought 
from  all  qualified  persons,  regardless  of ' 
race,  religion,  color,  sex,  disability, 
veteran  status,  national  origin,  age,  or 
ancestry. 

JOURNALISM.  Department  of  English, 
Assistant  Professor,  Tenure-Track: 
completed  Ph.D.  in  Journalism  by  date 
of  ernployment;  primary  duties  in  news 
writing  and  news  editing  courses; 
interest/training  in  one  or  more  of 
following  helpful:  computer,  graphics, 
photography,  advertising,  broadcast 
journalism,  freelance  writing;  promo¬ 
tion  depends  on  teaching  quality  and 
professional  and  research  activity. 
Inquire  for  full  job  description  and 
deadlines:  Dr.  A.  Slotkin,  Search 
Committee  (J),  Department  of  English, 
Box  5053,  Tennessee  Technological 
University,  Cookeville,  TN  38505.  TTU 
is  rated  one  of  the  best  comprehensive 
universities  in  the  S.E.;  Cookeville, 
located  in  an  area  of  great  natural  beau¬ 
ty  80  miles  from  Nashville,  is  one  of 
three  cities  of  comparable  size  with  the 
lowest  cost  of  livine  index  in  the  U.S 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

BUSINESS  MANAGER 
STUDENT  PUBLICATIONS 
Responsible  for  non-editorial  advising 
of  student  publications.  Qualifications 
are  a  bachelor’s  degree  and  three  years 
of  experience  in  managing  student 
publications  or  supervisory  experience 
on  the  business  side  of  a  newspaper  or 
magazine.  Advertising  experience  desir¬ 
able.  Send  letter  of  application,  resume 
and  three  letters  of  reference  by 
September  30,  1986,  to  Dr.  Richard 
Bredemeier,  Associate  Dean  for 
Student  Affairs,  533  Wright  Hall,  Kent 
State  University,  Kent,  OH  44243. 
5,800  WEEKLY  in  Zone  3  seeking 
experienced  general  manager.  Candi¬ 
date  must  be  organized,  aggresive, 
quality-conscious  and  work  well  with 
people.  Position  available  after  Jan.  1, 
1987.  Resume  should  include  past 
employment  history,  salary  require¬ 
ments,  references  and  education.  Send 
resume  to  Box  1268,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
Suburban  7-day  California  daily  seeks 
sharp,  aggressive  GM.  Should  have 
knowledge  of  controlled  circulation, 
competitive  metro  market  advertising 
sales,  and  administration.  Ability  to 
develop,  motivate,  and  lead  others 
essential.  Send  resume  to  Personnel 
Director,  Lesher  Communications,  Box 
5166.  Walnut  Creek,  CA  94596. 

PERSONNEL 

ADMINISTRATOR/BENEFITS 

An  immediate,  full-time  position  is 
available  with  a  California  daily  news¬ 
paper  for  an  individual  with  at  least 
three  years  of  Personnel  experience, 
including  experience  in  benefits  admi¬ 
nistration.  The  successful  candidate 
will  be  required  to  maintain  employee 
records,  administer  several  employee 
benefits  programs,  compile  various 
reports,  and  handle  a  variety  of  projects 
at  the  same  time.  Candidates  should 
possess  the  necessary  qualifications  or 
oral  and  written  communications  skills, 
an  ability  to  interact  well  with  people, 
computer  knowledge,  mathematical 
skills  and  50  wpm  typing  speed.  Send 
your  resume  to: 

Box  1314,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLISHERS  WANTED  for  weeklies 
grossing  $550,000,  full  plant,  2  unit 
press.  Isolated  growth  area,  non¬ 
competitive.  Opportunity  to  buy  part  or 
all.  Contact  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  4210 
Johnson  Drive,  Suite  lOOA,  Fairway, 
KS  66205.  Confidential. 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

ASSISTANT  CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
There  is  a  challenging  management 
opportunity  in  the  classified  advertising 
department  at  the  Portland  Press 
Herald/Evening  Express  and  Maine 
Sunday  Telegram.  The  candidate  will  be 
responsible  for  direct  managmenet  of 
18  classified  staff  members,  including: 
training  and  motivation,  sales  develop¬ 
ment,  department  goal  setting,  special 
promotions,  employee  selections  and 
evaluations  and  customer  relations. 
Candidates  must  have:  solid  experience 
in  newspaper  classified  advertising, 
proven  supervisory  skills,  previous  train¬ 
ing  experience,  computer  literacy  a 
plus,  college  degree  preferred.  We  offer 
a  competitive  salary  and  excellent 
fringe  benefits  package  and  the 
outstanding  livability  of  Portland,  all 
with  Maine’s  largest  newspapers 
(90,0000  daily;  140,000  Sunday). 
Submit  letter  of  application  and  resume 
in  confidence  to  Guy  Gannett  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  Attn.  Personnel  Department, 
PO  Box  1460,  Portland,  ME  04104. 
Following  a  review  of  resumes  received 
we  will  schedule  interviews  by  tele¬ 
phone  with  selected  applicants.  EOE 
M/F. 


A  News  center  in  its 
own  right...the  Ciassi- 
fied  Pages  of  EDiTOR 
&  PUBLISHER  where 
thousands  of  news¬ 
paper  people  get 
together  every  week! 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 
117  year  old  Cape  Cod  weekly  seeks  a  take- 
charge  manager  to  work  for  a  hands-off 
publisher.  Excellent  opportunity  for  a  capable 
person  who  gets  results.  Advancement  to  gener¬ 
al  manager  Is  possible.  A  profit  sharing  company 
with  a  full  range  of  benefits  and  good  pay. 

SEND  PARTICULAR  TO: 

DUANE  A.  STEELE 
100  BRADFORD  ST. 

PROVINCETOWN,  MA  02657 


HELP  WANTED 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Must  coordinate  and  direct  a  display 
staff  of  11  and  classified  staff  of  8. 
Work  with  both  retail  and  classified 
managers,  take  charge  of  national 
advertising.  Must  have  a  knowledge  of 
retail  and  classified  operations.  Strong 
on  team  building  and  motivation, 
proven  sales  and  management  skills, 
excellent  human  relations  skills  and 
enthusiasm  to  lead  in  a  growing  organi¬ 
zation  and  competitive  market.  Must 
have  a  least  3  years  experience  as  a 
retail  or  classified  manager.  Salary  is 
open.  Frank  Perretta,  Publisher,  Poco- 
no  Record,  511  Lennox  St.,  Strouds¬ 
burg,  PA  18360,  (717)  421-3000. 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  Deadline 
for  applications  September  26,  1986. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  is  seeking  an 
advertising  representative  for  its  New 
York  office.  Knowledge  of  and  respect 
for  the  newspaper  industry  desired. 
Salary  and  commission  contingent  on 
background.  Interesting,  challenging 
work  with  considerable  travel  required. 
Write  to  D.L.  Parvin,  Advertising  Mana¬ 
ger,  Editor  &  Publisher,  11  West  19 
Street,  New  York,  NY  10011. 


DISPLAY  SALES  REPRESENTATIVE 
wanted  for  200,000  circulation  mail 
shopper.  It’s  a  rapidly  growing  coastal 
area  of  Ventura,  California.  Excellent 
commission  structure.  Send  resume  to 
Personnel  Director,  Valley  Shopper, 
5353  Walker  St.,  Ventura,  CA  93003. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
for  7,400  PM  daily  in  central  Indiana. 
This  position  requires  someone  with 
classified  and  management  experience. 
College  education  preferred.  Strong 
promotional  leadership  and  highly  moti¬ 
vated  team  effort  required.  We  are  part 
of  the  Nixon  newspaper  group  of  11 
publications.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Rolland  A.  Sutton, 
Advertising  Manager,  Frankfurt  Times, 
PO  Box  9,  Frankfurt,  IN  46041. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
Monterey  Peninsula  Shopper  has  open¬ 
ing  for  experienced  telemarketing 
person.  Must  have  strong  leadership 
abilities,  good  oral  and  written  commu¬ 
nication.  Interested  applicants  send 
resume  to  Elaine  Buckley,  The  Shop¬ 
per,  PO  box  1881,  Monterey,  CA 
93940. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
Excellent  opportunity  for  experienced 
classified  manager  with  90,000  South¬ 
western  daily.  Must  have  knowledge  of 
all  aspects  of  the  entire  department. 
Applicant  should  be  a  self-starter  with 
the  ability  to  lead  and  motivate  people. 
Salary  plus  bonus  commensurate  with 
experience.  Send  resume  and  salary 
history  to  Box  1341,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DIRECTOR,  ADVERTISING  SALES 
Opportunity  for  results  oriented  organiz¬ 
er  to  develop  a  ten-person  retail  and 
classified  department  for  award¬ 
winning,  11,000  Oklahoma  daily  in  a 
challenging  market.  Our  marketing  and 
service  record  is  excellent.  We  need 
sales  direction  to  match.  Contact  Ed 
Darling,  The  Duncan  Banner,  PO  Box 
1268,  Duncan,  OK  73534. 


DISPLAY  MANAGER 
Opportunity  for  strong  manager  to  lead 
outside  sales  staff  of  9  (retail  and  clas¬ 
sified  di^lay)  in  highly  competitive 
market.  The  Boca  Raton  News  is  a 
Knight-Ridder,  20,000  circulation 
daily.  Send  resume  and  salary  history 
tO:  Advertising  Director,  Boca  Raton 
News,  PO  Box  580,  Boca  Raton,  FL 
33429. 
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HELP  WANTED 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

MAJOR  ACCOUNTS  MANAGER 
Do  you  have  a  record  of  success  in  clos- 
ing  major  retail  and  automotive 
accounts  in  a  highly  competitive  mark¬ 
et?  If  so,  we  have  a  ^eat  opportunity  for 
you  in  Kansas  City.  Dominant  suburban 
weekly  with  over  82,000  circulation  in 
metro  areas  fastest  growing  market. 
Send  letter,  resume  and  salary  history 
to  Jim  Reid,  Advertising  Director, 
Dispatch-Tribune  Newspapers,  7007 
NE  Parvin  Rd,  Kansas  City,  MO  64117. 


NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPERS  often 
seek  qualified  personnel  in  all  depart¬ 
ments.  The  New  England  Newspaper 
Association  maintains  a  personnel 
referral  service  to  assist  our  newspap¬ 
ers.  Send  us  your  resume  and  we  will 
use  it  to  fulfill  inquiries  from  newspap¬ 
ers  in  the  market.  Anyone  may  partici¬ 
pate  but  distance  is  often  a  factor  in 
placement.  New  England  Newspaper 
Association,  Personnel  Referral 
Service,  70  Washington  Street,  Salem, 
MA  01970. 


WEEKLY  PUBLICATION  in  Michigan 
needs  aggressive,  experienced  salesper¬ 
son.  Salary  plus  commission.  Send 
resume  and  requirements  to  Box  1335, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


OPPORTUNITY  PLUS-75,000  daily 
newspaper  needs  classified  advertising 
manager.  Phone  room  staff  of  12.  An 
outside  sales  staff  of  4.  Management 
experience  necessary.  Write  George  M. 
Guy,  Advertising  Director,  Amarillo 
Globe  News,  Box  2091,  Amarillo,  TX 
79166,  stating  experience  and  salary 
needs. 


RETAIL  AD  MANAGER 
Strong  southern  New  England  7-day 
publication  is  looking  for  a  dedicated, 
people  oriented  retail  ad  manager.  This 
person  should  be  well-rounded  in  all 
phases  of  retail  advertising,  marketing 
and  training.  Co-op  background  a  plus. 
The  timing  couldn't  be  better  for  the 
right  person  to  assume  this  position. 
Send  resume  detailing  complete  back¬ 
ground  to  The  Call,  PO  Box  A,  Woon¬ 
socket,  Rl  02895,  Attn;  Richard  H. 
McGee. 


RETAIL  MANAGER— 26,000  circula¬ 
tion,  Zone  5  daily  seeking  experienced 
manager.  TMC  and  co-op  experience 
necessary.  Must  be  creative,  goal- 
oriented  and  a  positive  motivator.  Good 
opportunity  for  advancement  within  a 
fast-growing  group.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  1319, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

Single  Copy  Sales  Manager  -  Career 
Oriented.  Strong  in  sales,  budget 
control  and  personnel  motivations. 
Experience  necessary.  Send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to: 

Bob  Johnson,  General  Manager 
USA  TODAY 

1901  Montreal  Rd.,  Suite  123 
Tucker,  GA  30084 


HELP  WANTED 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

CLASSIFIED  AD  DIRECTOR 
Rapidly  expanding  legal  and  business 
newspaper  group  needs  experienced 
leader,  strong  motivator  and  organizer. 
Responsibilities  include  overseeing  and 
training  sales  staff,  setting  sales  goals, 
establishing  rates  and  procedures, 
creating  promotion  campaigns,  and 
developing  telemarketing  effort. 
Located  in  Miami, this  highly  visible 
position  reports  to  the  publisher  and 
has  unlimited  potential.  Salary  plus 
commission.  Send  resume  and  salary 
history  to  Willialm  J.  Ryan,  Publisher, 
The  American  Lawyer,  3rd  floor,  600 
3rd  Ave.,  New  York,  NY  10016. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
for  27,000  Sunday,  25,000  daily.  Zone 
3.  Need  person  with  experience  in 
management,  sales,  promotion  and 
telemarketing.  Send  resume  and  refer¬ 
ences.  To  Box  1301,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


TWO  ADVERTISING  MANAGERS 
needed  by  group  of  5,  Zone  3,  non-daily 
newspapers.  Experience  necessary. 
Good  fringe  benefits  with  opportunity 
for  quick  advancement  to  either 
publisher  or  group  level  position.  Start 
immediately.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  1338,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Advertising 

It’s  your  people-to- 
people  meeting  place! 

(212)  675-4380 


FROM  CLASSIFIED  TO 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Mature  professional-still  willing  to  put 
in  a  full  days’  work-needed  to  head 
sales  effort  for  leading  national  trade 
journal.  Seeking  seasoned  veteran  with 
full  understanding  of  print  media  to 
make  direct  sales  calls  (outside  and 
phone);  service  well-established 
accounts  and  develop  new  ones;  and 
professionally  represent  our  respected 
company.  Substantial  salary/benefit 
package  awaits  the  right  candidate. 
Pleasant  Sunbelt  location  in  lakeside 
community  near  major  metropolitan 
city.  Send  resume  and  salary  history  to 
Box  1318,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

SI NGLE  COPY  SALES  MANAGER-lf  you 
are  action  oriented,  experienced  and 
have  knowledge  in  the  single  copy  sales 
function  this  position  will  appeal  to  you. 
Marketing  experience  a  must.  Reply  by 
sending  letter/resume  and  salary  history 
to  Beverly  A.  Jurgensen,  Personnel 
Director,  PO  Box  840,  Wilmington,  NC 
28402. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 


CIRCULATION 

MANAGEMENT 

OPENINGS 

Circ  Mgr  to  $50,000 

An  East  Coast  60,000  daily  needs  a 

circulation  manager  with  experience 
with  unions  and  computers. 

Regional  Circ  Mgr  to  $40,000 

Our  client  is  seeking  experienced 
circulators  for  regional  manager 
positions  in  their  national  circulation 
department.  Experience  working  with 
wholesalers  and  distributors  a  plus. 

Zone  Mgr  to  $40,000 

Our  client,  a  large  metro  in  the 
Southwest,  seeks  a  zone  manager. 
Responsibilities  for  30,000  plus 
circulation  on  a  daily  basis.  Non¬ 
union  environment. 

Home  Delivery  Mgr  to  $35,000 

A  50,000  daily  is  looking  for  a  home 
delivery  manager,  supervisory 
responsibility  for  approximately 
twenty  individuals. 

Circ  Sales  Mgr  to  $35,000 

Our  client  needs  a  circulation  sales 
manager  to  be  responsible  for  the 
phone  room  and  crew  canvassing. 
This  suburban  weekly  has  paid  circu¬ 
lation  plus  a  large  TMC  product. 

Zone  Mgr  to  30,000 

Our  eastern  client  is  looking  for  a 
zone  manager.  Several  district 
managers  would  report  to  this 
position. 

Circ  Dir  to  $30,000 

A  40,000  circulation  daily,  located  in 
the  southeastern  United  States, 
requires  a  circulation  director  who 
would  report  to  the  publisher.  He 
would  have  supervisory  responsibili¬ 
ties  for  six  district  managers. 

Telephone  Sis  Mgr  to  $25,000 
Regional  office  of  a  large  daily  is 
seeing  a  manager  for  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  safes  promotion  office.  The  posi¬ 
tion  requires  someone  who  has  had 
experience  in  running  a  telephone 
solicitation  salesroom. 

Mailroom  Supt  to  $35,000 

Our  client,  a  200,000  circulation 
weekly  on  the  East  Coast  is  looking 
for  a  mailroom  superintendent. 
Company  is  non-union. 

Mailroom  Mgr  to  $30,000 

A  60,000  circulation  Midwest  news¬ 
paper  needs  a  mailroom  manager. 
Gcfed  technical  skills  required. 

Spvsr  of  Mail  Oprtns  to  $25,000 
Weekly  shopper  looking  for  an  indivi¬ 
dual  who  has  knowledge  of  mailing 
procedures  and  postal  regulations. 
Knowledge  of  (Jheshire  mailing 
equipment  required.  Supervisory 
responsibilities  for  up  to  twenty 
persons. 


All  Positions  Fee  Paid 
Send  resume  to  or  call: 


Lively,  respected,  growing,  ten-paper  weekly  group  in 
Greater  Chicago  metro  area  seeks  motivated,  aggres¬ 
sive,  shirt-sleeve  circulation  manager  who  knows  the 
ropes  in  all  aspects  of  distribution,  including  paid/TMC/ 
phone  solicitation,  etc.  Our  circulation  area  features 
superb  demographics,  good  living,  strong  retail.  Decent 
base  salary,  benefits,  excellent  incentives.  Send  full 
details  to  Publisher,  Box  1328,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


F.  Lincoln  Marx 
GORDON  WAHLS 
EXECUTIVE  SEARCH 

610  East  Baltimore  Pike 
Post  Office  Box  905 
Media,  Pennsylvania  19063 
(215)  565-0800 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  September  6,  1986 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  for  5  day 
afternoon  publication  in  a  50,000 
population  city  located  near  a  large  city 
in  Zone  3.  Director  would  also  be 
responsbile  for  mail  delivered  TMC  and 
a  paid  circulation  weekly  newspaper. 
This  is  a  good  opportunity  for  a  district 
manager  or  supervisor  who  has  had 
successful  experience  with  teen-age 
newspaper  boys.  The  publisher  offers 
excellent  salary,  benefits  and  bonus. 
Reply  in  confidence  to  Box  1327, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CITY  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Medium  size  Texas  newspaper  needs 
qualified  manager  for  morning,  evening 
and  Sunday  city  zone.  Will  answer 
directly  to  circulation  director.  Reply  to 
Box  1298,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE  ARE  LOOKING  FOR  a  circulation 
manager  with  several  years  experience 
for  the  Port  Charlotte  area,  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  areas  in  Southewest 
Florida.  Send  resume  to  David  Bitner, 
or  Huey  Stinson,  Charlotte  Sun,  23170 
Haborview  Rd.,  Charlotte  Harbor,  FL 
33950  or  call  (813)  629-2855. 


ART/GRAPHICS 

DESIGNER/ILLUSTRATOR 
Major  international  newspaper  syndi¬ 
cate  in  New  York  City  area  is  seeking  a 
designer/illustrator  with  3-5  years  news¬ 
paper  experience.  Must  be  able  to  meet 
deadlines  and  work  with  managing 
editor,  sports  editor  and  comics  editor. 
Must  also  be  able  to  create  and  give 
directions  for  creating  graphics,  maps 
and  charts.  Some  advertising  experi¬ 
ence  a  plus.  Please  send  resume  to  Box 
1336,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GRAPHIC  ARTS 
DARKROOM  SUPERVISOR 
Experienced  person  needed  for  a  hands- 
on  supervisory  position  of  a  newspaper 
graphic  arts  photography  department. 
Candidate  must  have  thorough  experi¬ 
ence  working  with  half-tone,  line  and 
contact  photography.  Position  requires 
the  ability  to  operate  and  maintain 
graphic  arts  cameras,  film  processors 
and  other  related  equipment.  Manage¬ 
ment  and  process  color  experience  a 
plus.  Salary  commensurate  with  experi¬ 
ence,  excellent  benefits.  Send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  R.  Denard, 
The  Princeton  Packet,  PO  Box  350, 
Princeton,  NJ  08542. 


GRAPHICS  DESIGNER 
The  Roanoke  Times  &  World  News  is  a 
125,000  all-day  newspaper  located  in 
the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  of  beautiful 
southwest  Virginia. 

We  are  looking  for  a  graphics  designer 
for  our  news  art  department.  This 
person  will  be  responsible  for  day-to- 
day  assistance  for  our  news  and  sports 
copy  desk  and  hands  on  production  of 
display  page  and  special  news  package 
design,  plus  informational  graphics. 
Must  have  a  working  knowledge  of  color 
printing  and  make  up.  Heavy  emphasis 
will  be  placed  on  typography  and  design 
skills. 

To  apply,  send  resume  and  work 
samples  to; 

Steve  Stinson 
Features/Art  Director 
Roanoke  Times  &  World  News 
P.O.  Box  2491 
Roanoke  VA  24010 
An  equal  opportunity  employer 


PHOTO/GRAPHICS  EDITOR  sought  for 
visually  committed  62,000-circulation 
morning  newspaper  with  photo/artist 
staff  of  7.  We’re  aggressive  and  innova¬ 
tive.  We  seek  a  photo/graphics  leader 
who  can  help  build  on  our  successes. 
Send  resume,  samples,  a  letter  outlin¬ 
ing  your  approach  to  J.  Willis,  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  Birmingham  Post-Herald, 
P(j  Box  2553,  Birmingham,  AL  35202. 


HELP  WANTED 


COMPUTER  TECHNOLOGY 

ATEX  SYSTEM 

Assistant  System  manager  for  100 
terminal  Atex  system  NYC.  Will  monitor 
system  and  assist  users  during  peak 
usage,  then  perform  maintenance  in  the 
evening.  Hours:  2  PM-10  PM,  Monday- 
Friday.  Applicant  should  have  Atex 
background  and  be  familiar  with  daily 
newspaper  editorial  procedures. 
Personal  computer  experience  and 
knowledge  of  typography  would  be  help¬ 
ful.  Send  resume  to  Box  1244,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

COPY  EDITOR  for  mid-sized  AM  in 
suburban  Philadelphia.  Two  years  daily 
newspaper  experience  required.  Strong 
in  layout,  headline  writing,  editing. 
Wire  experience  helpful.  Send  resume, 
cover  letter,  tearsheets  to  Box  1343, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITORS 

Knight-Ridder  afternoon  daily  expand¬ 
ing  universal  copy  desk.  Looking  for 
copy  editors  with  1-3  years  daily  experi¬ 
ence  with  top  spelling,  grammmar,  and 
headline  writing  skills.  Layout  experi¬ 
ence  a  plus.  An  editing  contest  among 
all  Knight-Ridder  dailies  placed  us 
second  behind  Philadelphia.  Not  bad 
for  a  60,000  circulation  paper.  We’re 
looking  for  editors  who  can  take  us  to 
number  one.  Send  resumes,  references 
to  Richard  Battin,  Assistant  Managing 
Editor,  The  News-Sentinel,  PO  Box 
102,  Fort  W^ne,  IN  46801.  An  Equal 

Opportunity  £^mployer. _ 

NEWS  EDITOR 

Tired  of  the  rust  belt,  lagging  econo¬ 
mies,  and  air  conditioning?  Come  to 
New  England,  where  the  future  is  bright 
and  the  quality  of  life  is  high.  Trade  in 
the  Midwest  doldrums  for  the  coast, 
mountains,  lakes  and  Yankee  tradi¬ 
tions.  We’re  a  three  paper  organization 
on  the  move  with  a  40,000-plus 
Sunday  product  that  needs  a  news 
editor  with  pizzazz  and  panache.  We’re 
looking  for  the  perfect  person:  word 
sensitive,  creative  in  design,  know¬ 
ledgeable  in  color  and  graphics  and 
quick  with  the  wire.  People  skills,  high 
energy  level  and  sound  judgment  won’t 
hurt  your  chances.  Join  the  stimulating 
newsroom  team  of  the  most  modern 
newspapers  in  Maine.  Pay:  $25,000 
and  we’ll  negotiate  if  your  credentials 
are  heavyweight.  Write  (no  calls)  to: 
Tom  Kelsch,  Executive  Editor,  Lewsiton 
Daily  Sun,  104  Park  St.,  Lewiston,  ME 
04240. 


REGIONAL  EDITOR  the  Times-News,  a 
22,000  7  day  morning  daily  serving  8 
southern  Idaho  counties,  is  looking  for  a 
regional  editor  to  direct  its  network  of 
regional  correspondents.  Regional 
coverage  requires  tourism — we’re  close 
to  Sun  Valley — ,  agricultural  issues  and 
community  news.  Applicants  should 
have  2-5  years  of  daily  newspapering 
experience  in  hard  news  and  features 
reporting,  as  well  as  some  experience  in 
layout  and  page  design.  Management 
skills  essential.  Send  material  Stephen 
Hartgen,  Managing  Editor,  The  Times- 
News,  Box  548,  Twin  Falls,  ID  83301. 


EDITOR 

In  case  you  haven’t  noticed  weekly  jour¬ 
nalism  IS  on  the  rise.  Our  readers  have 
never  taken  us  more  seriously  and 
neither  have  the  governments,  institu¬ 
tions  and  businesses  in  our  communi¬ 
ties.  Our  voice  is  strong  and  we  want 
professionals  to  help  us  make  it  even 
stronger.  If  you  want  to  put  your  stamp 
on  a  newspaper,  if  you  want  your  work  to 
have  an  impact  on  the  community  let’s 
talk.  We’re  a  New  England  based  group 
with  much  to  offer — good  salary  and  a 
lot  of  room  for  growth.  Box  1332,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


COPY  EDITOR 

The  Wisconsin  State  Journal  an  impor¬ 
tant  growing  newspaper  in  an  attractive 
livable  state  capital  city  is  seeking  a 
copy  editor  for  its  universal  desk. 
Successful  applicant  will  have  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  2  years  daily  newspaper  editing 
experience,  display  a  strong  command 
of  the  language  and  have  an  eye  for 
layout  and  design.  Submit  resume,  non- 
returnable  clips  and  letter  of  applica¬ 
tion  indicating  salary  history  to  Jim 
Kelsh,  News  Editor,  Wisconsin  State 
Journal,  PO  Box  8058,  Madison,  Wl 
53708.  No  phone  calls  please.  An  Affir¬ 
mative  Action  Employer. 


EDITOR/WRITER,  large  LI  weekly. 
Seasoned,  creative;  clips,  salary 
requirements  Box  237,  Hewlett,  NY 
11557. 


EXECUTIVE  EDITOR:  Rapidly  growing 
weekly  suburban  group  emphasizing 
hard  news,  $50,000.  Zone  2.  Box 
1329,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER 
NJ-NY  metro  65,000  award  winning 
daily  seeks  exceptional  reporter  for 
September  job  opening.  Strong  news¬ 
writing  background,  outstanding  clips 
required.  Apply  Box  1269,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FARM  NEWS 

Electronic  news  service  has  an  opening 
for  an  aggressive,  energetic  person  who 
can  combine  writing  and  reporting  skills 
with  intelligent,  careful  and  quick  edit¬ 
ing  of  agricultural  stories.  Write  us  a 
letter  that  will  convince  of  your  interest 
and  abilities.  Agricultural  background 
and  computer  competence  required. 
Enclose  resume,  salary  requirements 
and  non-returnable  writing  samples. 
Reply  to  Box  1309,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FIND  MISSING  HEIRS  Experienced 
investigative  reporter  to  intern  with  fore¬ 
nsic  genealogists  in  Florida  office. 
$20,000.  College  transcript,  resume, 
to  Box  1919,  Boca  Raton,  FL  33429. 


GRAPHICS  EDITOR 
The  Wisconsin  State  Journal  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  Sunday  newspaper  in  Madison 
is  creating  a  new  department  head  posi¬ 
tion  to  be  responsible  for  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  newspaper.  This  editor  will 
work  with  a  top  newspaper  designer  to 
develop  a  new  and  innovative  look  for 
the  paper,  then  implement  it  directing 
the  photo  and  graphics  functions  and 
working  with  assigning  editors,  copy 
desks  and  the  production  department. 
This  is  an  opportunity  to  have  a  major 
impact  on  an  important  and  growing 
newspaper  and  to  live  in  a  interesting 
and  livable  state  capital  and  major 
university  city.  The  successful  candi¬ 
date  will  have  a  broad  range  of  know¬ 
ledge,  experience  and  philosophies 
about  newspaper  graphics  along  with 
some  management  experience  prefer¬ 
ably  at  a  daily  paper.  Send  resume, 
tearsheets  and  a  letter  with  your  back- 
round  and  philosophies  to  Bill 
obbins.  Executive  Editor,  Wisconsin 
State  Journal,  PO  Box  8058,  Madison, 
Wl  53708.  An  Affirmative  Action 
Employer. 

"HOW  TO  GET  HIRED  IN  JOURNAL- 
ISM”  For  information,  write:  Northwest 
Marketing  Limited,  Box  3658-J,  Lacey 
WA  98503. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  30,000  circu¬ 
lation  Zone  6  independently  owned 
paper  in  50,000  community.  Sharp, 
young  news  staff  of  29  will  respond  well 
to  your  daily  supervision  and  direction. 
Generous  news  budget;  exceptionally 
clean,  pleasant  community.  If  you’re  a 
sharp,  bright  city  or  news  editor  who 
can  supervise  others,  reply  Box  1297, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  established, 
18,000  circulation,  6-day  locally 
oriented  newspaper  in  conservative, 
northwest  Illinois.  Must  have  manage¬ 
ment  experience  and  background  in  all 
phases  of  newsroom  operation.  Must 
guide,  motivate  and  naintain  an  award¬ 
winning  staff  of  16  people.  We  believe 
in  a  total  team  management  concept. 
You  should  possess  the  ability  and 
desire  to  write  editorials  and  columns. 
An  excellent  community  opportunity. 
Salary  and  fringe  benefits  commensu¬ 
rate  with  experience.  Reply  to 
Publisher,  Freeport  Journal  Standard, 
27  S.  State,  Freeport,  IN  61032. 

SEEKING  MANAGING  EDITOR  to  over¬ 
see  operation  of  long  established,  paid 
circulation,  small  daily  and  two  weekly 
newspapers.  Will  be  responsible  for 
assigning  and  editing  of  5  to  7  reporters 
and  helping  to  do  layout  and  pasteup. 
Mature,  responsible  and  competent 
person  is  sought.  Competitive  salary 
and  benefits.  Can  start  immediately  or 
within  one  month.  Send  resume  to 
Andrew  Quigley,  Chelsea  Record,  18 
Fourth  St.,  Chelsea,  MA  02150. 


Seeking  ASSISTANT  FEATURES 
EDITOR  with  strong  editing  and  people 
skills.  Must  have  at  least  5  years  profes¬ 
sional  experience.  Send  resume,  letter 
to  Robin  Doussard,  Features  Editor, 
Fort  Lauderdale  News/Sun  Sentinel,  PO 
Box  14430,  Fort  Lauderdale,  FL 
33302.  No  phone  calls  please. 


SPORTS  DESK,  layout  and  editing. 
Emphasis  on  imaginative  layout,  go^ 
writing.  Medium-size  daily  in  strong 
sports  market.  Zone  3.  Box  1176, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER — news  reporter, 
ENTRY  LEVEL,  for  quality  weekly 
located  in  major  S.C.  univerity  town. 
Modern  facilities.  Reasonable  pay.  A 
good  place  to  work  and  live. ..Send 
complete  resume  and  details.  Box 
1312,  Editor  &  Publisher 


SPORTSWRITER  wanted  for  NY  metro 
area  AM  daily.  Duties  include  local 
sports,  college  and  professional  assign¬ 
ments.  Desk  experience  required. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to  Box  1310, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR.  The  Belleville  (ID  News 
Democrat,  a  40,000  Circulation  AM 
daily  near  St.  Louis,  needs  a  top  notch 
copy  editor.  Reporting  or  editing  experi¬ 
ence  preferred,  but  most  important 
qualification  is  ability  to  spot  the  holes 
and  polish  copies.  Send  resume  to 
Candy  Mount,  News  Editor,  Belleville 
News  Democrat,  PO  Box  427,  Bellevil¬ 
le,  IL  62222. 


EDITOR — Do  you  enjoy  woodworking? 
Our  company  is  starting  a  new  regional 
woodworking  newspaper  tor  the  North¬ 
east  and  we  are  looking  for  an  editor  to 
make  it  a  winner.  Excellent  opportunity 
for  an  experienced  journalist  who  also 
has  a  thorough  working  knowledge  of 
wood,  tools  and  equipment.  Send 
resume  to  Jack  Turner,  Soundings 
Publications,  Essex,  CT  06426. 


TYPIST  $500  weekly  at  home.  Informa¬ 
tion?  Send  self  addressed  stamped 
envelope  to  P.  Chardon  Associates, 
2405  Southern  Blvd.  Apartment  16-A, 
New  York.  NY  10458. 


WE  WANT  AN  EDITORIAL  WRITER  who 
thunders.  Three-newspaper  suburban 
group  in  Phoenix  area  wants  editorial 
writer/page  editor.  Must  have  clips  to 
prove  writing  ability.  Send  everything 
first  letter  to  Executive  Editor,  PO  Box 
1547,  Mesa,  AZ  85201. 
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HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


REPORTER  with  at  least  1  years  experi¬ 
ence  on  small  daily  or  weekly  to  cover 
municipal  beat  for  NJ  Herald,  a  19,000 
circulation  daily  in  nw  NJ.  Must  be 
aggressive  and  must  be  able  to  both 
report  and  write.  Send  resume,  clips,  to 
R.  Bergmann,  NJ  Herald,  PO  Box  10, 
Newton,  NJ  07860. 

REPORTER  NEEDED— entryle^ 
current  or  J-school  graduates  for  award¬ 
winning  Blue  Ribbon  semi-weekly 
newspaper  in  South  Carolina.  Send 
complete  resume  and  details.  Good 
place  to  work  and  live.  Modern  facili¬ 
ties.  Box  1311,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER— Experienced  reporter  for 
Philadelphia  suburban  daily,  70,000 
circulation.  Bright  writer  a  must.  An 
energetic,  resourceful  person  needed  to 
do  award-winning  beat  and  enterprise 
pieces  in  this  general  assignment  spot. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to  Mary  Ellen 
Bornak,  Bucks  County  Courier  Times, 
20  Newtown-Richboro  Rd.,  Richboro, 
PA  18954. _ 

REPORTER  for  Central  New  York 
10,100  daily.  Entry-level  position  for 
general  assignment  duties.  Some  exper¬ 
ience  writing  for  newspapers  required. 
Send  resumes,  clips  tO:  Oneida  Daily 
Dispatch,  130  Broad  St.,  Oneida,  NY 
13421. _ 

REPORTERS  with  photo  and  writing 
skills  needed  for  bi-weekly  in  growing 
community.  Send  resume  to  OKEECH¬ 
OBEE  NEWS,  PO  Box  638,  Okeecho- 
bee,  FL  33472. _ 

PRODUCTION _ 


STATE  CAPITAL  BUREAU  REPORTER 
to  cover  politics,  state  government  and 
legislature  for  statewide  newspaper  in 
northern  New  England,  circ.  50,000. 
We're  looking  for  someone  who  is 
aggressive,  enthusiastic  and  able  to 
write  about  politics  and  government 
with  flair.  Send  resume,  clips  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  1339,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

THE  TU LSA  TRIBUNEwantsa  few  good 
news  and  feature  reporters  who  thrive 
on  hard  work  and  have  fun  doing  it.  To 
join  us  write:  Windsor  Ridenour, 
Managing  Editor,  The  Tulsa  Tribune, 
PO  Box  1770.  Tulsa,  OK  74102. 

COPY  EDITOR  needed  for  6-day  AM 
daily.  Must  have  strong  spelling  and 
language  skills.  Job  will  include  editing 
and  writing  features  for  semimonthly 
tab  for  senior  citizens.  Will  consider 
promising  entry-level  candidates  Send 
resume  and  clips  tO:  Liz  Sheaffer, 
Managing  Editor,  Medina  County  Gazet¬ 
te,  885  W.  Liberty  St.,  Medina,  OH 
44256. 

WEEKLY  ZONE  5  NEWSPAPER  seeks 
versatile,  strong  editor  experienced  in 
all  phases  of  newspaper  production, 
including  layout  and  photography.  Must 
also  assume  publishing  responsibilities, 
directing  and  managing  ad  sales  force. 
Excellent  growth  potential.  Please  send 
resume,  cover  letter,  clips  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  1344,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PRODUCTION 


PLATEMAKING 

The  Chicago  Tribune  is  a  nationally  respected  newspaper 
with  one  of  the  largest  and  most  technically  advanced 
printing  facilities  in  our  industry.  We  are  currently  seeking 
an  experienced  professional  in  the  newspaper  or  commer¬ 
cial  printing  field  who  is  interested  in  an  exciting  and  chal¬ 
lenging  production  management  position. 

Qualified  candidates  must  have  management  experience  in 
a  web  or  sheetfed  offset  operation  and  be  well  versed  in  the 
technical  aspects  of  modern  platemaking  technology.  Experi¬ 
ence  with  Western  Lith-X-Pozer  equipment  is  desirable.  This 
position  requires  the  talents  of  an  energetic,  results-oriented 
individual  who  possesses  strong  interpersonal  skills  and  is 
motivated  by  the  challenges  of  a  24  hour,  seven  day  a  week 
operation. 

In  return,  we  are  prepared  to  offer  an  excellent  benefit 
package  and  a  salary  commensurate  with  experience. 
Interested  individuals  should  send  their  resume  with  salary 
history  in  strict  confidence  to: 

Jim  Sollenberger 

THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  COMPANY 

Employee  Relations-Freedom  Center  (MB) 

777  West  Chicago  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  60610 


COPY  EDITOR 
PART-TIME/SPORTS  DEPT, 

For  northern  New  Jersey  daily.  Must 
have  minimum  of  2-3  years  daily  news¬ 
paper  editing  experience — preferably  in 
sports.  Will  work  Fridays  from  7:30  pm 
to  3  am,  and  Saturdays  from  4  pm  to 
11:30  pm.  Call  H.  Moore  between 
2:30-4  pm,  (201)  646-4227.  The 
Record,  Hackensack,  NJ.  EOE  M/F. 

COPY  EDITOR 
PART-TIME 

Our  editorial  department  seeks  an 
experienced  (2  or  more  years)  newspap¬ 
er  copy  editor  to  work  nights. 

Days  and  hours:  2-4  nights  from  10-11 
PM  to  approximately  5:30-6:30  AM. 
Excellent  salary.  Call  (201)  646-4227 
between  2:30-4  PM. 

THE  RECORD 

150  River  St. 

Hackensack,  NJ  07601 
_  EOE  M/F _ 

EDUCATION  REPORTER 
The  Corvallis  Gazette-Times,  a 
12,000-circulation  newspaper  in  West¬ 
ern  Oregon,  has  an  opening  on  its 
education  beat.  The  job  includes  cover¬ 
age  of  Oregon  State  University,  the  local 
school  district  and  community  college. 
The  person  hired  also  would  be 
expected  to  fill  in  as  a  copy  editor  when 
needed.  A  degree  in  journalism  and  two 
years  of  reporting  experience  on  a  daily 
newspaper  is  preferred.  Salary  range  is 
$15,600  to  $20,800.  Send  a  letter, 
resume  and  samples  of  your  work  to  Kay 
Black,  City  Editor,  Corvallis  Gazette- 
Times,  PO  Box  368,  Corvallis,  OR 
97339.  Deadline  for  application  is 
September  20.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 

BUSINESS  MAGAZINE  EDITOR 
needed  for  new  Kentucky  business 
publication.  We're  looking  tor  an 
aggressive  journalist  with  solid  techni¬ 
cal  skills  and  proven  leadership  ability 
to  work  with  award-winning  designer  in 
a  fast-growing  business  environment. 
Send  resume  to:  Box  1258,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR  with  ability 
to  come  up  with  fresh  ideas  and  good 
editing/communication  skills,  to  join 
city  desk  at  50,000  circ.  northern  New 
England  daily.  Great  opportunity  for  the 
right  person.  Send  resume,  clips  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  1340, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

WRITER/EDITOR 

needed  for  labor  union's  newspaper, 
brochures,  flyers,  etc.  Photographic 
and  layout  skills  a  must.  Good  salary 
and  benefits.  Send  resume  and  clips  to 
Public  Affairs  Dept.,  CSEA,  1108  0 
Street,  Sacramento,  (lA  95814. 

WRITERS 

LIFESTYLE  DEPT. 

Northern  NJ  daily  newspaper  has  imme¬ 
diate  openings  for  the  following: 

An  experienced  feature  writer  to 
specialize  in  parenting  and  family  rela¬ 
tionships.  You  will  develop  stories  of  a 
national  nature,  but  with  strong  empha¬ 
sis  on  North  Jersey  people. 

An  experienced  feature  writer  covering 
consumer  medicine.  You  will  be 
expected  to  cover  such  topics  as  diets 
and  nutrition,  how  to  choose  a  doctor, 
how  to  stay  fit,  what  to  look  for  in  a 
health  club.  All  stories  will  have  a 
strong  North  Jersey  emphasis. 

Both  positions  require  4-5  years  experi¬ 
ence  on  a  daily  newspaper,  strong 
feature  writing  skills,  aggressive  self¬ 
starter. 

We  offer  an  excellent  salary  and  benefit 
package.  Please  submit  resume  with 
salary  requirements  and  clips  to  Box 
1308,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ZONE  5  100,000  PM  daily  (155,000 
Sunday)  seeks  copy  editors  for  its 
10-member  universal  desk.  Mandatory 
tryout.  Send  resume  to  W.  J.  Kennedy, 
News  Editor,  The  Vindicator,  PO  Box 
780,  Youngtstown,  OH  44501-0780. 
No  phone  calls,  please. 

ZONE  9  DAILY,  below  20,000  circula¬ 
tion,  seeks  editor  to  produce  strong 
community  newspaper.  Attractive  area. 
Send  resume  and  salary  history  to  Box 
1326,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


(fhicaao  fftibunc 


A  great  city  deserves  a  great  newspaper 
EOE  m/f 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Effective  January  1,  1986 

LINE  ADS  POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week  —  $5.25  per  line  1  week  —  $3.50  per  line 

2  weeks  —  $4.70  per  line,  per  Issue.  2  weeks  —  $2.90  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks  —  $3.95  per  line,  per  issue.  3  weeks  —  $2.50  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks  —  $3.1 5  per  line,  per  issue.  4  weeks  —  $2.30  per  line,  per  issue. 

Add  $5.50  per  Insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $3.50  per  insertion  for  box  service. 

Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy.  Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  37  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum. 

NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

DEADLINE:  Every  Tuesday,  2  pm  (ET) 

For  Saturday's  Issue. 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your 
classified  ad  to  display.  The  rates  for  display-classified  are:  1  time-$75  per 
column  inch;  2  or  more  times-$70  per  column  inch,  per  insertion. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 

Contract  rates  available  upon  request 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

11  West  19th  Street,  NY,  NY  10011.  (212)  675-4380. 
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HELP  WANTED 


FREELANCE 


FREELANCE  WRITERS  needed  for  fact- 
detective  magazine  group.  Steady 
market,  prompt  payments.  For  guide¬ 
lines,  write:  Dominick  A.  Merle,  Editor, 
Globe  Communications  Corp.,  1440 
Saint  Catherine  St.  W,  Montreal, 
Quebec  H3G  1S2. 


MAILROOM 


MAILROOM  FOREMAN 
Hiring,  scheduling,  planning  and  super¬ 
vision  are  just  a  few  of  the  challenges 
which  face  you  in  this  7-day,  Zone  2, 
AM  newspaper  operation.  We  are  look¬ 
ing  for  a  tough  but  fair  individual  who 
understands  labor  contracts  and  has  a 
working  knowledge  of  ITU  laws.  Excel¬ 
lent  compensation  package  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement.  Send  resume 
including  salary  history  to  Box  1333, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

IF  YOU  CARE  ABOUT  high-quality 
photography  and  have  the  clips  to  prove 
it,  we’d  like  to  see  them.  The  Sandusky 
Register,  a  27,500  PM  daily  on  Lake 
Erie  between  Cleveland  and  Toledo,  is 
seeking  a  third  photographer  to  round 
out  its  staff.  Respond  with  letter, 
resume  and  15  clips  (5  news,  5  feature, 
5  sports)  to  Rex  Rhoades,  314  W.  Mark¬ 
et  St.,  Sandusky,  OH  44870.  Include 
SASE  to  return  clips. 


LOOKING  FOR  SALESPERSON  with 
experience  in  selling  press  equipment 
and  mailroom  equipment.  Must  be  able 
to  travel.  Please  call  (213)  256-4791. 


POSITIONS 

WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

DAILY  PUBLISHER,  will  relocate.  Non¬ 
daily,  TMC  experience.  Young  competi¬ 
tion  killer.  Team  builder,  proven  record 
sales,  innovations,  etc.  Former  ME,  17 
yrs.  total.  Community  leader.  (202) 
373-7201  (message).  Any  zone. 

GENERAL  MANAGER  with  proven  track 
record,  (over  19  years  total  experience); 
in  all  phases  of  newspaper  profession 
seeks  permanent  position  with  chain- 
independent  newspaper  in  the  18,000 
to  30,000  circulation  range.  Prefer 
Southern  California  but  would  be  favor¬ 
ably  inclined  toward  any  other  suitable 
opening  in  Sun  Belt  area.  Box  1164, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER/PUBLISHER 
Due  to  centralization  and  salary  consid¬ 
erations,  a  bottom  line  oriented  indivi¬ 
dual  is  seeking  a  GM/publisher's  posi¬ 
tion.  39  years  old,  family  man,  with  an 
MBA  in  finance  and  marketing  and  a  BF 
in  journalism,  plus  7  years  of  newspap¬ 
er  experience  is  now  available.  As  VP  of 
finance  for  a  major  market  chain  of 
weeklies,  he  has  had  experience  in 
marketing,  personnel,  MIS,  circulation 
and  finance. 

Please  contact  GOOD  NEWS  if  you  are 
interested.  THERE  WILL  BE  NO  FEE. 
This  candidate’s  present  employer 
thinks  enough  of  him  to  pay  for  this 
outplacement. 

GOOD  NEWS 
(319)  359-4877 

A  unique  search  firm  serving  the  news¬ 
paper  and  communication  industry. 
1327  Crow  Creek  Road 
Bettendorf,  Iowa  52722 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER-or  Advertising 
Director.  Mature,  three  decades  experi¬ 
ence  but  youthful  in  spirit  and  ability! 
Prefer  challenging  position  for  5  to  10 
years.  Experienced  in  projections  and 
implementation  of  objectives  and  can 
motivate  people  to  accomplish  goals. 
Consider  all  areas  but  prefer  Sunbelt. 
Box  1342,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSROOM  PRO  seeks  management 
position-strong  writer,  columnist,  copy 
editor,  layout  man.  Solid  experience  in 
management  and  administration.  Box 
1233,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

RIT  Newspaper  Management/  Produc¬ 
tion  graduate  (11/86)  offers  strong 
references,  grades,  internship  and  4 
years  daily  newspaper  experience.  This 
mature  25-year-old  seeks  management 
position  to  contribute  and  learn  in  a 
medium/large  daily.  Reply  Box  1273, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


TWENTY  YEARS  EXPERIENCE  in  all 
facets  of  the  newspaper  business.  High 
profit  goal  oriented  family  man  in  early 
forties  seeking  highly  challenging 
opportunity  to  perform.  (3ood  motivator. 
Will  consider  Zones  9,  8,  6,  4,  and  3. 
Box  1265,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ARTIGRAPHICS _ 

EDITORIAL  ARTIST,  with  daily  news¬ 
paper  experience  seeks  artist  position. 
Strong  illustration  and  graphic  design 
skills.  Degree  from  Art  Center  College  of 
Design.  Joel  Smitherman,  13325 
Heacock  St.  #102,  Moreno  Valley,  CA 
92388,  (714)  656-4994. 


CARTOONIST 


ARTIST  SEEKS  editorial  cartoonist 
position.  Spot  illustrations.  Photo,  writ¬ 
ing  and  graphic  skills.  Degree.  For 
resume  and  samples  write  Box  1280, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ CIRCULATION _ 

AMBITIOUS  circulation  professional 
with  9  year  proven  track  record  seeking 
new  challenges.  Zone  4  preferred,  but 
will  consider  others.  Presently  employ¬ 
ed.  Box  1320,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HOME  DELIVERY  MANAGER 
Looking  for  challenging  position  as 
home  delivery  manager  on  metro  circu¬ 
lation  team. 

Able  to  analyze,  organize  and  communi¬ 
cate  with  staff  for  positive  results  in 
productivity. 

Computer,  and  budgeting  background 
with  strengths  in  customer  service  and 
sales  promotion.  History  of  solid  circu¬ 
lation  management.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences  and  resume. 

Box  1303,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Professional  in  all  phases  of  circulation 
management.  Highly  organized  with 
over  twenty  years  with  a  major  metropo¬ 
litan  Eastern  newspaper  expert  in  single 
copy  sales.  Also  available  for  consult¬ 
ing.  Box  1324,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ EDITORIAL _ 

AWARD  WINNING  SPORTS  EDITOR  20 
years  experience.  Strong  writer,  colum¬ 
nist,  editor,  leader.  Can  produce  spar¬ 
kling  layouts.  Proven  circulation  buil¬ 
der.  Excellent  references.  All  Zones. 
Box  1146,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR,  43,  of  exceptional  compe¬ 
tence  and  character.  Disgusted  with 
vapid,  unlettered,  smugly  mediocre 
state  of  the  art.  Can  build  greatness; 
will  respond  to  nothing  less.  (302) 
678-1220  after  8  PM. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


AMBITIOUS  French  journalist  (bilingu¬ 
al)  willing  to  challenge  his  reporting 
qualifications  with  international 
oriented  news  organizations,  seeks 
news  or  feature  position  in  Zone  1,  2,  3. 
Experience  with  top  American  maga¬ 
zines  and  as  NY  correspondent  for 
major  French  newspapers.  Box  1337, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  WITH  THREE  YEARS 
experience  has  outgrown  a  small  Cali¬ 
fornia  daily  and  is  seeking  a  challenge 
at  a  lively  daily  in  Zones  7,  8,  or  9. 
Speed,  accuracy  and  determination 
produces  the  clean,  clear  and  concise 
copy  you  need.  Box  1321,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

REPORTER  with  2  years  experience, 
journalism  degree  seeks  general  assign¬ 
ment  spot  on  daily  in  Zones  1-5.  Hard¬ 
working,  accurate.  Write  K.  O’Rourke, 
PO  Box  4783,  Louisville,  KY  40204. 

REPORTING  POSITION  on  a  35,000 
and  up  circulation  daily  sought  by  a 
reporter  with  6  years  quality  weekly  and 
daily  experience.  Contact  me  at  Box 
1274,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SEASONED  editorial  page  editor-writer 
seeking  professional  environment  to 
make  most  of  writing-editing  skills.  Box 
1223,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SEEKING  AN  ENTRY  LEVEL  position  as 
copy  editor  or  reporter  on  a  daily  or 
weekly  in  Zone  2.  Have  B.A.  in  journal¬ 
ism  with  editorial  and  layout  experience 
on  a  weekly  university-community  paper 
and  internship  on  a  weekly.  Reply  to 
Box  1306,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Ex-APSE  best  columnist  looking  to 
move  onward  and  upward.  Box  1294, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  PERSON  with  experience  feels 
need  to  move.  Right  job  more  important 
than  big  bucks.  Not  a  photographer. 
Give  it  a  look!  Box  1277,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER/Editor,  BA  in  Journal¬ 
ism,  who  learned  sports  form  the 
ground  up.  Pro  sports  are  fun  to  watch, 
but  the  nuts  and  bolts  of  the  sporting 
world  is  in  college,  high  school  and 
local  recreation.  Experience  in  layout, 
photos,  columns  and  the  straight  sports 
story.  All  zones.  Box  1279,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER,  recent  college  grad, 
interned  with  two  225,000+  darlies, 
seeks  position  with  daily.  Can  cover 
wide  range  of  sports.  Experience  with 
AMsand  PMs.  Strengths  include  speed, 
accuracy.  Prefer  Zone  9,  but  willing  to 
relocate  elsewhere.  Box  1315,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


EMPLOYED  staff  reporter,  3  years 
experience,  seeks  position  writing, 
photographing  environment,  wilder¬ 
ness,  outdoors.  Have  traveled  through¬ 
out  U.S.  and  Canada.  Extensive  camp+ 
ing  and  wilderness  survival  exper¬ 
ience.  Also  extensive  education  in 
environment,  biology,  animal  behavior. 
Will  locate  anywhere.  Box  1293,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  ROOKIE 
Recent  grad  of  top-10  university  seeks 
entry  reporting  ^sition  on  daily.  LA 
Times  intern.  Editor-in-chief  of  univer¬ 
sity  newspaper.  Solid  experience  in 
reporting,  photography,  editing  and 
layout.  Box  1316,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FARM  EDITOR/WRITER  with  varied 
experience  on  newspapers/magazines 
seeks  a  journalism,  PR  or  weekly  editor 
position.  J.  Williams,  Box  351,  Craig- 
mont,  ID  83523  (208)  924-5561. 

RECENT  J-school  grad  seeks  entry  posi¬ 
tion.  Internship/daily  reporting  experi¬ 
ence  at  state  capital  bureau.  Photo 
skills.  Eager  to  relocate.  Box  1 140, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER 

PHOTOGRAPHER  with  5  years  weekly 
experience,  BS  in  photojournalism,  and 
writing  ability  seeks  job  on  daily  news¬ 
paper.  Will  relocate.  Therese  Frare,  126 
Newburg  St.,  Roslindale,  MA  02131, 
(617)  327-1511. 

WELL  SEASONED  self  motivated 
photographer  seeks  local  hometown 


os  go 

apple  pie  and  ice  cream.  Put  on  the 
kettle,  let’s  talk.  Free  to  relocate  to  any 
area.  Richard  W.  York,  RD  Box  47, 
South  Branch  Rd.,  Neshanic  Station, 
NJ  08853.  (201)  369-4300. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPRECIATION 
25  yr.  Journalist  with  extensive  photo¬ 
graphy  management  experience  would 
like  to  expand  creative  talents  of  picture 
editing,  layout  and  special  projects. 
Needs  are  good  work  environment, 
appreciation  and  enjoyment  of 
product...  only  those  with  commitment 
to  quality  news  photMrapy  may  inquire 
to  Box  1313,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

POSSESS  MLS,  Macintosh  &  Cauzin 
Stripper.  Will  edit,  index,  research  or 
offer  soft-stripping  by  telecommuting  or 
mail.  PO  Box  10646,  Hilo,  HI  96721 
(808)  965-7728. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY  — 

A  politician  talks  about  the  press 


By  Vic  Atiyeh 

I  will  never  forget  this. 

It  was  back  in  1959,  my  freshman 
year  as  a  publicly  elected  official. 

Mark  Hatfield  was  governor,  and 
he  had  decided  to  replace  the  carpet¬ 
ing  in  his  outer  office. 

I  told  Governor  Hatfield  I  would  be 
happy  to  advise  him  on  the  type  of 
carpet  to  specify,  but  I  said  I  would 
not  bid  on  the  job. 

But  several  times  he  pointed  out  to 
me  that  it  was  budgeted  item;  he  said 
the  job  would  go  to  the  lowest  qual¬ 
ified  bidder,  and  he  absolutely  in¬ 
sisted  that  I  bid. 

The  Atiyeh  Bros,  bid  was  only  a 
few  dollars  over  cost,  and  so  we  got 
the  contract. 

I  will  never  forget  the  picture  that 
appeared  on  Page  One,  above  the 
fold,  showing  the  new  carpet  being 
installed. 

The  caption  read,  “Governor’s 
office  gets  new  carpet.  The  work  is 
being  done  by  Atiyeh  Bros,  of  Port-> 
land.  Victor  Atiyeh  is  a  member  of  the 
Oregon  Legislature.” 

Yes,  it  was  all  true. 


But  as  much  as  I  like 
newspapers,  and  as 
much  as  I  enjoy 
newspaper  people,  I 
must  admit  I  do  not 
always  understand  why 
they  do  what  they  do. 


But  I  know  how  people  read  it. 

Governor  Hatfield  later  told  me  the 
press  went  through  that  bid  file  seven 
times,  and  I  can  tell  you  Atiyeh  Bros, 
never  bid  on  another  state-govern¬ 
ment  job. 

Even  if  I  have  not  always  enjoyed 
the  reporting,  I  must  tell  you  I  always 
have  respected  our  Oregon  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Always,  I  have  held  in  high  regard 
the  integrity  of  newspaper  and  other 
media  people. 

Far  more  often  than  I  see  any 
publisher,  I  see  the  reporters  that  edi¬ 
tors  dispatch  to  the  Capitol  or  who 
meet  me  when  I  am  out  on  the  road. 

I  can  say  I  consider  many  of  these 


Atiyeh  is  governor  of  Oregon.  He 
recently  gave  this  speech  to  the  Oregon 
Publishers  Association. 


journalists  to  be  my  friends,  although 
not  necessarily  my  allies. 

One  of  the  most  enjoyable  and  most 
challenging  parts  of  my  job  is  my 
weekly  meeting  with  reporters. 

But  as  much  as  I  like  newspapers, 
and  as  much  as  I  enjoy  newspaper 
people,  I  must  admit  1  do  not  always 
understand  why  they  do  what  they 
do. 

This  may  surprise  you,  but  I  under¬ 
stand  the  philosophy  of  the  man  who 
said  the  role  of  his  newspaper  was  to 
comfort  the  afflicted  and  to  afflict  the 
comfortable. 

The  first  area  I  want  to  talk  about  is 
quality  of  coverage. 

Like  all  of  you,  I  am  a  careful,  daily 
reader  of  newspapers. 

I  like  to  believe  I  have  some  under¬ 
standing  of  the  difficulties  publishers, 
editors  and  writers  face  in  the  selec¬ 
tion,  reporting  and  play  of  news  and 
feature  stories. 

That  said,  I  do  wonder  at  some  of 
what  I  observe. 

I  will  never  forget  one  time  in  1980 
when  I  was  asked  to  fly  to  Anchorage 
to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  Reagan- 
Bush  campaign. 

It  was  not  a  big  deal:  I  just  spoke  to 
a  group  of  people  who  were  going  to 
vote  Republican  anyway. 

When  I  had  finished,  I  had 
expected  questions  about  controver¬ 
sial  campaign  promises  or  about  my 
opinions  about  the  philosophical 
changes  in  government  that  would 
come  if  Reagan  were  elected. 

Instead,  the  reporters  up  there  had 
only  one  question  for  me: 

“Governor,  who’s  paying  for  your 
trip?” 

I  suppose  under  the  circumstances 
that  was  an  appropriate  question,  but 
hardly  the  lead-off  and  only  question. 

But  sometimes  I  feel  I  get  no  more 
depth  than  that  from  some  reporters 
right  here  in  Oregon. 

Before  I  meet  the  press  each  week, 
we  spend  30  minutes  in  my  office 
talking  about  what  we  believe  your 
reporters  will,  or  should,  ask. 

We  do  that  because  I  want  to  be 
certain  I  can  be  responsive  and, 
frankly,  because  I  want  to  be  better 
prepared. 

Make  no  mistake:  As  a  newsmaker, 
I  field  a  lot  of  tough  questions. 

But  as  a  newspaper  reader,  I  some¬ 
times  ask  myself  if  reporters  really 
have  done  their  homework  before 
they  meet  with  me. 

I  can  tell  you,  more  than  half  of  the 
questions  I  expect  each  week  are 


never  asked,  and  sometimes  these  are 
the  most  significant  questions. 

The  major  weakness  is  not  a  techni¬ 
cal  journalistic  one,  but  instead  a  con¬ 
tinual  shuffle  by  some  news  organiza¬ 
tions  that  give  us  reporters  who  are 
not  around  long  enough  to  learn  the 
process,  to  understand  how  issues 
interconnect,  or  to  grasp  the  back¬ 
ground. 

Speaking  as  someone  who  will  soon 
be  an  “outsider,”  I  also  worry  that 
the  healthy  journalistic  skepticism  of 
the  Capitol  press  corps  too  often 
deteriorates  into  a  less  healthy  cyni¬ 
cism. 


Speaking  as  someone 
who  will  soon  be  an 
“outsider,”  I  also  worry 
that  the  healthy 
journalistic  skepticism  of 
the  Capitol  press  corps 
too  often  deteriorates 
into  a  less  healthy 
cynicism. 


These  professionals  decide  who  is 
news,  what  is  news,  and  when  it  will 
become  news. 

That  is  as  it  should  be. 

But  based  on  the  reporting,  and 
more  accurately  on  what  is  not 
reported,  I  sometimes  wonder  if  the 
public  is  getting  the  full  story. 

I  remember  a  story  that  appeared 
about  how  state  government  had 
allegedly  wasted  $3,600. 

The  next  day,  I  saw  the  reporter 
and  I  mentioned  to  him  that  at  noon 
that  day  I  would  present  an  award  to  a 
state  employee  who  had  saved  us 
$45,000. 

Even  though  we  gave  that  noon 
event  wide  notice,  that  reporter  did 
not  show  up,  and  no  other  reporter 
ever  told  that  story. 

I  know  enough  about  your  business 
to  know  waste  of  $3,600  is  bigger 
news  than  savings  of  $45,000. 

But  I  also  believe  strongly  that  citi¬ 
zens  who  are  being  asked  to  support 
good  government  deserve  to  hear 
those  instances  where  its  government 
indeed  is  doing  a  good  job. 

Here  is  an  example. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  went  out  of  state 
and  delivered  what  has  come  to  be 
known  as  “the  infamous  Phoenix, 
(Continued  on  page  47) 
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SATURDAY 


May  17 


7:30 

8  PM 

8:30 

9  PM 

9:30 

10  PM 

(6:30)  Movie:  SIXTEEN  CANDLES  (PG)  \Movie:  AMBASSADOR  (R) 


(6:00)  Movie:  BACK  TO  BATAAN  (NR)  \Movie:  SYLVESTER  (PG)  Q 


(5:30)  Movie:  DUNE  (PG13)  g 


Movie:  NOW  YOU  SEE  HIM.  NOW  YOU  DON’T  (G) 


HUGH  M.  HEFNER  -  A  CONVERSATION  UNCOVERED 


Movie:  SURE  THING  (PG13)  g 


Movie  SON  OF  PALEFACE  (NR) 


ELECTRIC  BLUE’S  BLIND  DATE 


STANDING  ROOM  ONLY:  LIZA  IN 
LONDON 


Movie:  PERILS  OF  GWENDOLINE  (R) 


(:35)  JAY  LENO 


(:40)  DTV 


PLAYBOY’S  GUlOE 


Woman  in  White 


Campbells 


SportsCenter 


Movie:  Little  Princess 


Guns  of  Will 
Sonnett 


\Movie:  CBN  Movie  of  the  Week  Johnny  Guitar  (NR) 


Movie:  Divided  Heart 


Various  Programs 


Auto  Racing  '86  IMSA  23rd  Monterey  Triple  Crown 


A  Whole  New  You 

Journey  to 

Adventure 

Family  Guide 
Presents 

Church  Street 

Station 

Gilley's  Saturday  Night 

■iaB 

germouse 

! 

1  WPSX 

nsylvania  Game 

J 
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Winning  the  war  on  illiteracy 
requires  campaigns  on  many 
fronts.  To  further  emphasize  its 
commitment  to  literacy  the 
Scripps  Howard  Foundation  is 
establishing  a  new  category  in 
its  national  journalism  awards 
program. 

The  award  is  named  for  Scripps 
Howard  Chairman  Charles  E. 
Scripps,  a  longtime  advocate  of 
programs  to  combat  illiteracy  The 
award  will  recognize  the  news¬ 
paper  or  broadcast  station  that  in 
1986  has  performed  the  most  out¬ 
standing  public  service  to  encour¬ 
age  and  support  community 
literacy  programs. 

The  winner  will  receive  $2,500 
and  a  bronze  plaque.  In  addition, 
the  Scripps  Howard  Foundation 
will  make  a  $5,000  grant  to  a 
project  or  program  designated 
by  the  winner. 

No  one  has  joined  the  war  on 
illiteracy  for  the  sake  of  an  award. 
But  we  think  victors  deserve 
recognition. 

To  enter,  send  for  an  entry  blank  and  fact 
sheet  from  the  Scripps  Howard  Foundation, 

PQ  Box  5380,  Cincinnati,  OH  45201.  Entry 
deadline  is  Jan.  15, 1987. 
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CHARLES  E.  SCRIPPS  AWARD 
DEDICATED  TO  LITERACY 


